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Book   I 


A  Little  World  Apart 


CHAPTER  I 

"  SPRING   CLEANING  " 

I  ONCE  heard  Applethwaite  described  as  being  set  upon 
a  hill  in  a  basin,  and  the  comparison  is  not  inept, 
Applethwaite  does  stand  upon  a  hill,  and  the  hill  is 
in  a  valley,  which  is  surrounded — on  three  sidc^.  at 
least — by  liigh  ground,  from  which  the  white  roads  wind 
downwards  till  they  meet  like  friends  on  Applethwaite 
bridge.  On  the  other  side,  where  the  sun  sinks  early  and 
redly  on  winter  afternoons,  are  the  moors  which  vary  so  in 
aspect  with  the  seasons,  and  are  at  all  times  so  changing  and 
unlike,  that  it  is  no  more  possible  to  describe  them  in  a 
single  paragraph  than  for  a  photographer  to  succeed  in 
setting  forth— -despite  the  accuracy  of  mechanism  and  the 
subject's  best  clothes — more  thaji  a  debonair  and  smirking 
mask  of  the  hidden,  human  soul.  And  at  their  feet  lies 
Applethwaite,  grey  roofs,  quiet  tields,  two  rivers  winding  in 
and  out  the  varied  fohage  of  wood  and  coppice. 

Strangers  who  come  to  Applethwaite  approach  it  gene- 
rally from  the  other  side  and,  as  they  cross  the  bridge,  halt 
nearly  always  to  look  over  the  stone  parapet  at  the  swift, 
brown  stream  that  flows  beneath. 

If  elderly,  they  note  the  clearness  of  the  water,  the  varied 
hues  of  the  pebbles,  the  presence  of  fish  ;  and,  if  young, 
they  see  their  own  reflections  brokenly,  or  watch  the 
myriad  silver  arrow-heads  that,  when  the  sun  is  shining, 
gUnt  upon  the  surface  till  at  the  mill  the  dam  engulf  them. 
But  having  crossed  the  bridge  and  chmbed  the  Bank,  as  the 
hill  is  called,  that  leads  into  the  town,  and  having  made 
one's  way  along  a  short,  uneven  street,  beginning  humbly 
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with  a  thatched  cottage,  hiding  in  a  hollow  of  its  own 
beneath  the  thoroughfare  and  ending  at  a  commanding 
angle  with  the  principal  draper's  shop,  one  enters  Apple- 
thwaite  market-place. 

•  Unless  it  happened  to  be  market-day,  nowhere,  I  think, 
out  of  the  Land  of  Nod,  could  one  find  a  sleepier,  drowsier 
spot  than  Applethwaite  market-place,  particularly  in 
summer  when,  with  a  forethought  for  carpets  and  curtains 
that  still  distinguishes  the  Applethwaite  matrons,  every 
bhnd  is  drawn  down,  giving  the  houses  in  general  the  air  of 
an  old  gentleman  taking  his  afternoon  nap  beneath  the 
kindly  screen  of  a  large  pocket-handkercliief.  Nor  do  I 
know  of  any  other  market-place  quite  so  friendly  in  aspect, 
or  where  the  houses  range  themselves  with  less  regard  to 
social  distinction  or  other  pettinesses  of  that  sort.  The 
Miss  Blackbums'  Georgian  mansion,  for  instance,  stands 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  cobbler's  cottage  ;  the  doctor's 
surgery  has  for  its  pendant  a  watch-maker's  window  ;  the 
Bank  gives  one  arm  to  a  locksmith  and  the  other  to  an 
emporium,  where  toilet  services  of  gaily  painted  earthen- 
ware display  themselves  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned  window 
with  an  obviousness  which  is  unashamed  ;  the  sedate 
dweUing  of  the  parish  organist  shares  an  archway  with  the 
Temperance  Hotel ;  though  for  genuine  joviahty,  a  com- 
fortable bed,  and  excchent  beer  commend  me  to  the 
Red  Lion  just  opposite  the  Cross. 

Facing  the  Red  Lion,  but  with  ample  space  for  booths  to 
be  erected  at  Feast-time  or  wedding  processions  to  display 
themselves  to  such  advantage  as  a  red  carpet  laid  between 
church  and  pavement  can  afford  them,  stand  in  a  row  with 
an  ironmonger's,  a  chemist's,  and  a  miUiner's  three  httle 
houses,  whose  stucco  fronts,  brown  wire  bhnds,  and  bright, 
brass  knockers  proclaim  them  the  most  genteel  of  habita- 
tions. And  indeed,  they  are  all  that  and  more,  for  does  not 
old  Mrs.  Openshaw,  the  lawyer's  mother,  hve  in  one  ;  and 
the  brewer's  mother,  old  Mrs.  Squire,  in  another ;  and  in  the 
third  a  maiden  lady,  who  enjoys  the  significant  and  royal- 
sounding  appellation  of  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy.  All 
elderly  ladies  and  most  profitable  neighbours  to  the 
chemist,  except  for  that  brief  interval  when  the  younger 
Miss  Blackbumg,   retumin  from   Harrogate  or  Buxton, 
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infected  aU  Applethwaite  with  a  rage  for  homceopathy  and 
sugar-coated  pillules.  It  was  the  Applethwaite  chemist 
who  asked  in  tones  of  heartfelt  irony,  "  Call  such  things 
pills  ?  " 

i^In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  (the  fashion  nowa- 
days, I  hear,  is  to  call  it  "  the  Square  " — a  shoddy  sort  of 
elegance,  it  seems  to  me,  and  one  which  points  sadly 
to  the  town's  decline)  stands  the  Market  Cross,  about 
whose  worn  steps  on  Wednesdays  the  farmers'  wives 
still  used  to  sit,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  with 
their  baskets  of  eggs  and  butter  at  their  feet  ;  and  in  an 
angle  between  the  Miss  Blackburns'  residence  and  an  old 
ivy-covered  house,  which  has  a  card  with  "  Apartments  to 
Let  "  in  one  of  its  front  windows,  are  the  gates  of  Apple- 
thwaite churchyard. 

Those  gates  for  mc  have  always  had  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance, seeing  that  tlirougli  tlioni  all  Appletliwaite  lias 
passed  at  one  tune  or  another,  wlictlicr  casuidly— using 
the  short  cut  they  give  to  the  Vicarage  or  the  Mill — or  at 
some  critical  moment  of  their  lives  such  as  a  christening, 
or  marriage,  or  burial.  And  the  wanderer,  who  comes  back 
to  Applethwaite  and  hnds  otiiers  in  the  house  that  was  once 
his,  and  looks  upon  strange  faces  in  the  so-familiar  streets, 
it  is  through  those  same  gates  he  wends  instinctively  his 
sohtary  way. 

But  there  is  one  season  in  the  year  when  Applethwaite 
market-place  not  only  wakens  but  what  with  windows  open, 
curtains  removed,  and  the  thud  of  the  carpet-beater 
resounding  hollowly  from  house  to  house,  looks  almost  as  if 
some  dcbdde  were  in  progress.  As  indeed  it  is,  were  you  to 
beheve  its  harassed  males,  who  timidly  buttonhole  you  in 
the  Red  Lion  bar  and  explain  their  presence  there  in  the  one 
word  :  "  Cleaning." 

The  spring  cleaning  !  Ah,  that  was  a  time  in  Apple- 
thwaite to  set  one's  pulses  beating  even  if,  hke  the  young 
lady  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about,  one  were  young  and  idle 
and  loathed  above  all  things  pohshing  the  carved  legs  of 
mahogany  tables.  Spring  at  least  was  in  the  air.  The 
chimney-sweep,  going  his  furtive  round  at  daybreak  and  at 
dusk,  heralded  her  approach  as  surely  as  did  the  cuckoo  ; 
the  nimble  charwoman,  with  smutty  face  and  shrivelled 
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hands,  was  as  much  her  handmaid  as  the  primroses  and 
anemones  of  the  woods  and  holms.  As  a  rule,  mid- 
Lent  saw  its  inauguration  ;  but,  invariably,  its  consum- 
mation chimed  with  the  Easter  Festival,  which  no  doubt 
imparted  to  it  something  of  the  sacredness  of  a  religious 
observance  ;  for  no  one  in  Applethwaite,  except  irritated 
husbands  or  the  very  young,  ever  discussed  it  without 
solemnity  or  alluded  to  it  fhppantly. 

And  yet  it  was  with  less  of  elation  at  the  thought  of  spring 
than  youthful  intolerance  with  Applethwaite  ways  in 
general,  and  cleaning  \n  particular,  that  Helen  Demaine,  the 
vicar's  daughter,  crossing  the  market-place  one  sunny 
afternoon  in  the  last  week  of  March,  noticed  many  and 
unmistakable  signs,  which  told  her  the  httle  town  was  in 
the  full  throes  of  its  yearly  upheaval.  Upon  a  scaffolding 
in  front  of  the  Bank  was  perched  a  painter,  giving  a  fresh 
coating  of  white  to  the  sills  and  exchanging  repartee  with 
the  maidservant,  whenever  she  appeared  to  shake  her 
duster  out  of  the  window,  which,  as  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn 
calculated — seldom  out  in  such  computations — she  had 
already  done  for  the  eighth  time  ;  at  the  doctor's,  they  were 
shaking  carpets  ;  in  her  httle  house  across  the  square,  Miss 
Georgina  Fitzroy,  too  poor,  or  too  mean,  or  too  aristocratic 
to  employ  a  charwoman,  was  carrying  out  the  more  arduous 
rites  of  purification  behind  her  drawn  bhnds  ;  whilst  in  the 
Miss  Blackburns'  dimng-room.  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  as 
high  priestess  of  their  own  peculiar  ceremonies,  mounted  on 
a  step-laddci,  her  hair  concealed  beneath  a  duster,  was 
drawing  a  broom,  similarly  enveloped,  solemnly  to  and 
fro  across  the  ceiling.  A  prim  maidservant  held  on  to 
the  steps  ;  and  Miss  Blackburn  gripped  her  sister's 
ankles. 

"  Didn't  poor  mamma  always  say  I  was  the  only  one  in 
the  house  who  could  see  a  cobweb  and  kill  the  spiders  ?  " 
said  Miss  Lydia  cheerfully. 

There  was  an  ominous  pause,  a  crack  at  which  Timothy, 
Miss  Lydia 's  old  terrier,  lying  close  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  cocked  an  appreciative  ear,  whilst  Miss  Blackburn 
shuddered. 

Miss  Lydia  looked  down  at  her  sister  contemptuously. 

"I  beheve  if  you  had  your  way.  Patience,"  she  said 
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severely,  "  the  house  would  be  full  of  creepy,  crawly  things. 
Wouldn't  it,  Timothy  ?  " 

It  was  wonderful  how  Miss  Lydia's  dry,  staccato  voice 
softened  when  she  spoke  to  Timothy,  how  mild  grew  her 
small,  hard  eyes  ;  how  just  for  a  moment  that  suggestion  of 
affection  for  her  dog,  of  pity  for  him  and  patience  with  his 
age  and  infirmities  seemed  to  veil  the  little,  shrewish,  active 
creature  all  Applethwaite  knew,  with  such  famiUarity, 
though  little  fondness,  as  "  Miss  Lyddy." 

It  was  Timothy's  wheezy  bark,  as  Helen's  shadow  fell 
upon  him  through  the  uncurtained  window,  which  made 
his  mistress  turn  with  such  a  jerk  that  for  a  moment  she  and 
the  brush  and  the  steps  literally  trembled  in  the  balance. 
Miss  Blackburn  screamed  ;  Timothy  yelped  ;  and  a  tall  and 
vigorous  figure  rose,  genie-like  from  the  lloor,  and,  envelop- 
ing the  steps.  Miss  Lydia  and  the  prim  maidservant  with 
soapy  arms,  set  them  all  upright  again  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 

"  If  it  hadn't  have  been  for  me,"  remarked  Mrs.  Moody, 
the  Applethwaite  charwoman,  "  you'd  have  gone  that  time, 
for  sure,  Miss  Lyddy." 

"  You  really  should  be  more  careful,  Lydia,"  pleaded 
poor  Miss  Blackburn  nervously. 

Miss  Lydia  ignored  them  both.  She  was  consoling 
Timothy. 

"  Poor  Timothy-Tims  !  Did  he  think  his  Missus  was 
going  to  fall  ?  There,  lie  down,  dear.  Missus  hasn't 
finished  with  the  spiders  yet."  And  then  acidly  and  with 
a  snap,  "  I  suppose  there  is  no  spring  cleaning  at  the 
Vicarage." 

"Ay,  but  that  there  is."  replied  Mrs.  Moody  with 
unfortunate  readiness.  "  Oiily  last  night  old  Ailie  come  to 
our  house  and  bid  Lavinia  Mary  tell  me  they'd  be  ready  for 
me  come  Monday." 

Perilous  as  her  position  was,  Miss  Lydia  raised  herself 
erect.  "  And  I  hope  you  told  her,  Mrs.  Moody,  that  so 
long  as  you  were  working  here  you  could  not  possibly 
engage  yourself  to  anyone  else  ?  " 

To  which  Mrs.  Moody,  conscious  of  some  mental  con- 
fusion respecting  her  too  numerous  engagements  which,  as 
she  was  wont  to  declare,  never  rained  upon  her  at  this  season 
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of  the  year  without  they  poured,  answered  diplomatically  : 
"  It  wasn't  me,  miss,  but  Lavinia  Mary.     1  expect  I  shall 
have  to  go  round  to  the  Vicarage  to-night  and  hear  what 
she  really  did  say.     Young  girls  be  such  muddlers." 

"  Anyway,  1  don't  suppose  the  cleaning  altects  Helen," 
said  Miss  Lydia  disagreeably. 

Miss  Blackburn,  with  an  anxious  look  in  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Moody,  whose  very  soul  seemed  rapt  in  scrubbing, 
spoke  protestingly  : 

"  You  forget,  Lydia,  Helen  has  not  much  time.  She 
goes  every  day  to  read  to  Lady  Crane." 

Miss  Lydia,  lurching  somewhat  wildly  to  and  fro  with 
her  brush,  muttered  angrily  : 

"  Crane — reading — fiddlesticks  I  "  then,  pausing  in  her 
labours  and  utterly  disregarding  her  sister's  signals,  thus 
addressed  her:  "Don't  talk  nonsense.  Patience;  Lady 
Crane  can  see  to  read  as  well  as  I  can.  It's  just  an  excuse 
to  let  Phihp  Demaine  keep  Helen  idling  at  home,  when  she 
should  be  out,  earning  her  bread  as  a  governess  as  I  was  at 
her  age.     Didn't  I,  Tmiothy  ?  " 

And  Miss  Lydia's  voice  softened  again,  as  if  Timothy 
were  the  recipient  of  all  her  confidences  and  as  cognisant  as 
she — though  it  had  been  long  before  his  time — of  the 
activity  and  restlessness  that  had  made  Lydia  Blackburn 
find  the  quiet  house  in  the  market-place,  where  she  and 
Patience  hved  with  their  father,  as  intolerable  as  any 
prison. 

"But,  Lyddy,"  said  Miss  Blackburn,  "now  that  poor 
Alice  is  such  an  invalid,  I  don't  suppose  she  could  be 
spared." 

"  I  should  say,"  retorted  Miss  Lydia,  with  her  habitual 
air  of  brisk  omniscience,  "  that  with  Ahce  an  invahd,  and 
Arthur  wasting  his  time  at  Oxford,  it's  Helen's  duty  to  go 
out.  You  know  as  well  a.s  I  do,  Patty,  money  is  not  too 
superabundant  at  Applethwaite  Vicarage.  And  in  my 
opinion  those  should  make  it  who  can." 

"  But,  Lyddy,  we  don't  know  that  Arthur's  idhng.  He 
may  be  working  very  hard  indeed." 

"  Moody  says,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Moody,  "  there's  no  young 
chap  he's  ever  Hked  better  than  he  do  Master  Arthur 
Demaine." 


"  I  daresay,'"  retorted  Ifes  Ifdn  sowij'.     '    Bcms  of  a 
ieather,'  aad  so  kriii.    Hov  aEHiy  li^es  sinof  0^n>nB^ 

M 

Mis.  Moo(ty 

Ii  >  Bf  opiaiaa  a 
i^  giass  aov 

in  hiS  'eaoii  or  hcs  spirits. 

tbe  bdckr  «iui  an  al^.  Jot  nade  it  shake  agun,  "  1 

am  smpcised  ax  yaa.  Yoa  nasi  have  9aae  matt  tracts  to 
read.  Drimi:  tkclkf^s  Lan  is  a  ^aj  §Md  amt.  i  shafl 
look  it  oat  whea  the  firawrng's  aiashnd  And  r-'-o  ^m 
read  it.  Mrs.  Moodr :  read,  anrk  aad  leani — as  is 

tht  Coiled.' 

card  down." 

"  It's  because  sic  s  g;;:  i  l-.it^r   :_?i 
recoveniig  ber  cLtxr:u-::c:=:r  •*-.::.  i:. 
present  ine  ksrvr  m-rc  c:  M--^  x  — 
anjiooeelse  j:i -\ppic::-Wi::t.        ij.,  :. 
last  night-     .\  lady — and  ibe's  c ,  .-._.'.>:  :>-v_^y. 

And  then.  witi.  no  grodge  ag^..-r.-:  >i.ii  Lydia  ior  (be&r 
recent  passage  at  arms,  did  Mis-  M.-.c>  prooeec  "  -^late 
out  of  the  iuluess  of  her  knowied^c  .^^  ?_.  knew.  liie 

ladv's  name  was  Emngtcn  ;  bow  sbe  and  Miss  Plaice  had 
alieadv  had  aa  ew  at  ^  tenns, 

th       '     ^enero-  imdm^  .-  "  '^  "'  ^? 

pr_ . ^  her  v  .ncheon  at  - 

Slaving  ;  and.  lastly,  how  she  was  a  w. 

**  Leastways,  -is  ru;.  .5  I 

give  It  to  Miss  x-_i-v.v         »»„-..;^ — ^san'»._..^, 
'  so  long  as  she's  all  in  buck,  as  you  saj*.  Miss  i  . 
Besides,'  I  says,  'if  she's  married  and  don't  speak  about 
her  'usband  m  these  da\-s  when  they  be  so  scarce,  depend 
upon  it.  Miss  Plaice,'  I  5a\s,  '  skc  s  buried  kun.'     S: 
Canhlic.  too,  11  seems."  continued  Mis.  Moody.  giNi:  ^. 
Lydia  no  time  for  any  remark ;    "  and  she's  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Re  J  Li^n  to  be  driven  over  every 
Sunday  morning  to  the  Carthhc  Chapel  at  Bishopthorpe. 
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A  pretty  penny  it'll  cost  her — more,  so  my  husband  says, 
than  many  folks  would  want  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  a'going 
to  church." 

"  I  wonder  she  doesn't  stay  at  Bishopthorpe,"  said  Miss 
Blackburn,  "  consideririg  Apple thwaite  is  so  far." 

"  It's  for  the  h'air,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Moody  solemnly  ; 
"  the  moor  h'air.  There  ain't  no  better  anywhere  as  we 
know." 

"  If  she's  really  an  R.  C,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  "  I  wonder  at 
Miss  Plaice  having  her  at  all.  If  she  had  said  anything  to 
me  about  it — and  I  only  saw  her  yesterday — I  should 
certainly  have  advised  her  not  to." 

"  Ah,  but  you  see,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Moody  slyly,  "  she 
didn't  axe  your  advice,  and  even  if  she  had  I  doubt  if  she 
would  have  taken  it.  For,  as  Moody  says,  there's  nobody 
in  their  senses  would  refuse  a  lady,  Carthhc  or  Protestant, 
who's  willing  to  pay  for  the  whole  use  of  one's  house  so  long 
as  she's  the  only  lodger  in  it." 

"  Indee4,"  said  Miss  Blackburn,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  Miss 
Plaice  has  had  such  an  excellent  let." 

"  And  I,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  solemnly  and  slowly  descending 
from  the  step-ladder,  "  only  hope  and  trust  no  harm  wiU 
come  of  it." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Meanwhile  Helen  Demaine  had  entered  the  churchyard, 
letting  its  iron  gate  fall  to  behind  her  with  a  clash.  For  a 
parson's  daughter  and  one  who,  according  to  Miss  Lydia, 
should  only  be  too  eager  to  show  herself  as  an  example  to 
the  parish.  Miss  Helen  Demaine  was  not  in  the  best  of 
tempers. 

That  afternoon  old  Lady  Crane  had  been  more  than 
usually  trying.  She  had  also  been,  what  poor  Helen 
considered,  very  rude.  Helen's  duty — as  you  have  already 
learnt  from  the  Miss  Blaekburns — ^was  to  read  aloud  to  her 
ladyship.  To  confess  that  Helen  found  the  Times  dull  may 
be  to  suspect  her  of  less  intelligence  than  she  really  had  ; 
but  at  any  rate  odd  chapters  of  a  novel  can  only  tantalize  ; 
so  that  what  Helen  had  come  to  hke  reading  aloud  the  best 
was  the  script  that  she  knew  familiarly  as  "  Pen's  letters." 

Pen  was  Lady  Crane's  nephew,  a  naval  lieutenant,  whose 
ship  for  the  last  four  years  had  been  out  on  a  China  station. 
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Pen  in  the  flesh — it  was  his  father  who,  doting  on  Thacke- 
ray, had  had  him  christened  Pendennis — Helen  could 
only  recall  as  an  obstreperous  middy,  whose  pranks  were 
amongst  the  legends  of  their  nursery  days,  though  even  in 
those  days  he  had  shown^  himself  shy  of  girls  ;  and  Pen  of 
the  letters,  with  his  jolly  stories,  his  sea  yarns,  his  humour 
and  his  simplicity  was  clearly  his  lineal  descendant  and, 
despite  his  anti-feminism  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  fasci- 
nating to  a  degree.  Whether  he  described  a  day's  duck- 
shooting,  a  lark  ashore,  a  typhoon,  or  a  junkful  of  Chinamen 
capsized  in  the  Hoogli,  there  was  the  very  spirit  of  adven- 
ture— so  it  seemed  to  Helen — in  those  letters  of  young 
Crane's.  "  Amusing  dog.  Pen,"  his  aunt  would  say  ; 
"though  I  should  enjoy  his  letters  better,  damn  it,  if  I 
could  read  em." 

For  the  Heutenant's  way  with  a  pen  was  vile,  and  partly 
the  reason  why,  when  the  Times  leader  was  finished  or  the 
novel  voted  dull,  his  aunt,  fumbling  in  the  capacious  pocket 
of  her  black  satin  petticoat,  would  produce  a  thin,  foreign 
envelope  and  toss  it  across  to  Helen,  with  her  dry,  "  Another 
of  Pen's  scrawls.  But  I'll  be  d — d  "—the  old  lady  was  as 
ready  with  an  oath  as  any  of  her  grooms — "  if  I  can  read  it. 
Can  you  ?  " 

And  somehow  Helen  always  could.  What  key  she  held 
to  the  riddle,  I  know  no  more  than  her  old  patroness, 
watching  iier  face  as  she  read  Nsith  such  keen,  observant 
eyes.  Perhaps  Lady  Crane  had  seen  too  much.  At  all 
events  that  afternoon  she  had  thought  fit  to  dispel  Helen's 
fancies,  doing  so  as  ruthlessly  as  some  indifferent  elder 
extinguishes  a  child's  bubble,  never  realizing  the  unknown, 
glorious  world  he  shatters  with  a  breath.  There  happened 
to  be  a  postscript  to  Pen's  last  letter.  The  ship  was  under 
orders  to  return.  They  expected  to  be  back  in  Devonport 
by  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  As  soon  as  he  had  leave, 
he  would  run  up  North  and  see  his  aunt.  She  was  his  only 
living  relative  ;  and  the  tie  between  them  was  close,  as  the 
letters  showed. 

"  Now,  mind,"  the  venerable  dame  had  warned  Helen, 
shaking  a  lean,  be-ringed  finger  into  the  girl's  disgusted 
face,  "  don't  any  of  you  Applethwaite  young  ladies  set 
your  caps  at  him.     If  you  do,  you'll  regret  it.     Pen's  not  a 
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lady's  man.  He's  like  my  brother,  John  Fairclough,  the 
admiral.  '  A  sailor  married,'  John  used  to  say,  '  a  sailor 
marred.'  And  Pen's  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  exactly. 
'These  married  men,  they  ruin  the  service,'  says  Pen. 
'  We  don't  want  'em  either  on  the  bridge  or  between  deckb. 
There's  too  much  jam  and  soft  tack  about  men  who  are 
always  longing  for  their  wives.'  That's  my  nephew, 
Pen,  for  you,"  the  old  lady  had  concluded  grimly  ;  "  his 
very  words.  And  so,  my  dear,  as  you'll  be  with  me  a  good 
deal  perhaps,  mind  what  I  tell  you.  No  sheep's  eyes  or 
soft  glances.  Pen  don't  believe  in  wives,  and  wouldn't 
saddle  himself  with  one  at  any  price." 

Helen  heard  her  in  haughty  silence.  There  was  no  doubt 
of  the  old  lady's  intention — ^there  seldom  was  any  doubt 
about  any  intention  of  Lady  Crane's.  Mr.  Pcndennis 
Crane  was  coming  home  and  his  aunt  was  deliberately 
warning  her  off.  It  was  cruel,  it  was  insulting,  it  was 
absurd.  Helen  had  never  been  in  love  yet  and  told  herself 
indignantly  she  never  meant  to  be.  Nor  had  anyone  to  her 
knowledge  cast  what  Lady  Crane  called  "  sheep's  eyes  "  at 
her,  unless  it  was  that  loutish  cousin  of  hers,  Tom  Squire, 
who  had  tried  to  kiss  her  at  Mrs.  Smithson's  Christmas 
party  and  had  had  his  ears  soundly  boxed  for  his  pains. 
But  then  Mrs.  Smithson's  Christmas  parties,  with  "  Twirl 
the  Trencher  "  and  "  Postman's  Knock,"  played  after  tea 
in  the  kitchen,  were  provocative  of  kissing,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mistletoe  hung  as  a  reminder  in  the  dark,  stone 
lobby. 

Tt  might  or  it  might  not  have  comforted  the  indignant 
vestal  had  she  known  on  what  excellent  grounds  Pen's  aunt 
had  based  her  uneasiness.  For  Helen,  though  she  did  not 
know  it,  was  distinctly  pleasing.  She  was  shabbily  dressed 
as  a  poor  parson's  daughter  must  be  ;  and  the  way  her 
hair  was  done  was  shocking ;  but  no  baby  in  Apple- 
thwaite  had  a  clearer  skin  ;  no  sapling  in  any  of  Lady 
Crane's  plantations  could  have  been  more  supple  ;  and 
there  was  a  something  in  the  upward  glance  of  her  candid 
eyes  that  might  prove  dangerous  to  a  young  man,  wearied 
by  this  time  of  the  fringed  obliquities  of  Chinese  beauty. 

But  Helen  did  not  know  this.    She  had  covered  the  mile 
and  a  half  of  country  road  that  linked  Applethwaite  Hall 
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with  Applethwaite  in  a  white  heat  of  rage,  feehng  she  not 
only  hated  Lady  Crane  and  the  unconscious  Pen  but  Apple- 
thwaite, Applethwaite  that  seemed  to  become  duller  and 
more  quiet  every  day.  . 

Now  perched  on  the  top  of  a  square  tombstone  m  Apple- 
thwaite churchyard,  Helen's  wrath  changed  suddenly  to 
melancholy  as  if  the  fatigue  of  her  rapid  walking,  the 
languor  of  the  sunny  afternoon  and  spnng  had  aU  com- 
bined to  sadden  her.  For  spring,  into  whose  sunshme  we 
older,  wiser  folk  crawl  as  gratefully  as  lizards,  saddens 
youth,  fills  it  with  longings  for  it  knows  not  what,  crushes  it 
beneath  a  veritable  burden  of  mysterious  pain,  sets  all  its 
nerves   a-tingle   with   restlessness   and   vague,    unformed 

desires.  ,       •     i.  i 

And  Helen  was  not  yet  twenty.     And  to  be  nineteen  and 
tired  of  Applethwaite.  to  long  for  things  to  happen  that 
never  happened,  surely,  when  one  knows  no  deeper  gnet, 
this  for  youth  is  woe  enough.     Not  that   Helen  in  her 
soberer  moments  could  have  left  Applethwaite  without  a 
pang  •    but  some  short  flight  to  test  her  wings,  something 
in  her  hfe  that  shouldn't  always  be  connected  with  Apple- 
thwaite. the  patronage  of  Lady  Crane,  the  exhortations  of 
her  aunt,  young  Mrs.   Squire  of  Springfield,  or  tlie  dis- 
tribution—wliich  she  hated-^f  Parish  Magazines.     Or  vvas 
she  doomed  to  stay  there   for    ever  with  Alice  and  her 
father    the  dearest   of  fathers,   knowing  no  change    no 
excitement,  none  of  the  zest  and  glow  of  hfe,  which  flows 
in  the  veins  of  youth  as  surely  as  sap  rises  in  a  young  tree  ? 
Close  to  where  sli^  was  sitting  was  her  mother  s  grave. 
She  had  died  when  Helen  was  a  child  and  the  girl  did  not 
remember  her  ;    but  to-day  the  white  cross  with  only  the 
name  upon  it— Ahce— attracted  Helen's  sombre  eyes  and 
blent  itself  with  her  mournful  musing.     What  had  her 
mother's  hfe  been— she  had  died  at  twenty-four— but  the 
shooting  of  a  star  from  void  to  void  ?     WTiat  was  there  in 
hfe  anyway,  Helen  asked  herself  drearily,  seeing  that  in  the 
end  it  could  be  summed  up  in  those  two  terse  words, 

"  Here  hes  "  ? 

Helen  could  have  wept  in  her  desolation  ;  for  hurtful  as 
Lady  Crane's  words  had  been,  and  preposterous  as  it 
sounds   she  herself  had  seemed  to  look  through  them— as 
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the  credulous  gaze  into  a  crj^stal — only  to  see  the  years 
stretching  ahead  of  her,  grey  and  interminable  against  a 
background  of  Applethwaite,  an  Applethwaite  in  which 
nothing  happened,  nothing  ever  had  happened,  and  where 
it  seemed  most  unlikely  anything  ever  would  happen. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  three  things  happened.  The 
Applethwaite  four  o'clock  train  sounded  its  whistle  at  the 
level  crossing  ;  the  Applethwaite  bus  rumbled  over  the 
market-place  cobbles  on  its  way  to  the  station  ;  and  Miss 
Lydia  Blackburn  suggested  tea,  knowing  well  that  from 
their  dining-room  window  no  better  view  could  be  had  of 
the  arrival  of  Miss  Plaice's  new  lodger. 

From  where  she  was  sitting,  Helen  had  only  to  look 
across  the  river,  and  follow  the  upward  incline  of  wood  and 
fallow  upon  its  other  side,  to  see  the  train.  At  first  she 
saw  only  a  trail  of  smoke  above  the  trees  ;  then  a  small, 
black,  gliding  thing  that  approached  the  little  station  fussily 
and  with  aggravating  slowness.  It  had  been  the  fort- 
nightly cattle  sale  at  Bishopthorpe — a  city,  Bishopthorpe, 
with  a  Minster,  canonry  and  bishop  all  complete — and 
Helen  knew  there  would  be  a  fair  complement  of  passengers. 
She  stood  up,  the  better  to  watch  those  who  were  crossing 
the  station  fields  on  foot  and  tried  to  make  out  who  they 
were.  One  tall  figure  seemed  somehow  familiar  ;  and 
startled,  visibly  anxious,  Helen  kept  her  eyes  upon  it  till 
the  bus,  dashing  down  by  the  road,  reached  the  bridge  and 
blotted  it  from  sight. 

For  a  young  man,  sound  of  wind  and  limb,  the  walk  from 
the  bridge  to  the  church  gates  was  not  a  matter  of  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  minutes  at  the  most,  and  for  ten  minutes 
Helen  waited  uneasily.  Then  the  gate  clanged  again  just  as 
she  herself  had  let  it  clang  earlier  that  afternoon,  hasty 
footsteps  sounded  on  the  gravel  and  a  mascuhne  voice, 
hearty,  irresponsible,  gay  : 

"  Hullo,  old  girl,  soUloquizing  as  usual  among  the 
tombs  ?  " 

"  Why,  Arthur,"  said  Helen,  turning  very  pale ; 
"  Arthur  !  " 
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CHAPTER   II 

APPLETHWAITE   VICARAGE 

APPLETHWAITE  VICARAGE,  like  so  many  other 
vicarages,  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  living. 
The  living  was  small,  the  Vicarage  was  large 
and  set  in  extensive  grounds.  Had  the  in- 
cumbent been  endowed  with  a  comfortable  private  in- 
come, it  had  all  the  quahties  of  an  ideal  country  house. 
Without  the  income  it  struck  even  those  who  knew  it  best 
and  loved  it  most  with  its  air  of  menaced  if  not  actual 
dilapidation  and  disrepair.  A  casual  observer,  provided 
he  was  a  stranger  to  Applcthwaite  and  to  the  Applethwaite 
standard  of  household  excellence,  as  apphed  from  the 
scouring  of  door-steps  upwards,  might  be  deceived, 
especially  in  summer,  when  the  perennials  in  the  Vicarage 
garden  were  at  their  best,  and  it  was  Helen's  zestful  task  to 
be  up  with  the  sun— or  only  an  hour  or  two  later— wielding 
deftly  a  murderous  hoc  among  the  weeds,  or  running,  not 
without  some  muscular  exertion,  an  antiquated  lawn- 
mower  across  the  grass. 

Oh  yes,  it  was  all  verv  well  in  summer  and  a  good  thing, 
everything  else  considered,  that  the  weather  was  nearly 
always  fine  enough  for  the  guests  to  be  really  in  the  garden, 
when  the  vicar  gave  his  annual  entertainment  to  the 
parish,  always  an  out-of-door  fete  of  some  kind.  For,  as 
his  sister,  young  Mrs.  Squire  of  Springfield,  used  to  remark 
—and  I  mention  it  only  as  a  singular  coincidence,  for  Mrs. 
Squire's  garden-party  it  invariably  rained  or  threatened  to 
rain— what  about  the  house  itself  ?  What  about  the  stair- 
carpets  ?  Wliat  about  the  drawing-room  and  the  hole  in 
the  hearth-rug,  in  which  dear  old  Mrs.  Squire  but  for  the 
mercy  of  Providence  might  so  easily  have  broken  her  leg  ? 
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What  about  the  wall-papers  or  the  make-shifts  that  went 
to  the  composition  of  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room,  which 
Miss  Esther  Smithson  had  once  revealed,  simply  by  re- 
arranging the  cushions  one  Monday  afternoon  at  a  Mother's 
Meeting  ?  Young  Mrs.  Squire  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
Miss  Esther  or  anyone  else  do  as  much  in  any  of  her  rooms 
at  Springfield. 

But  no,  things  were  not  like  that  in  the  dining-room  at 
Springfield.  Springfield  was  new  ;  and  ever^i:hing  in  it  — 
carpets,  curtains,  furniture — excellent  and  of  the  best. 
And  what  was  perhaps  as  important,  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
whole  Squire  family — little  Sallie  not  excepted — to  main- 
tain that  excellence.  It  was  otherwise  at  Applethwaite 
Vicarage.  "  Sadly  otherwise,"  as  their  aunt  used  to  say, 
every  time  she  was  struck  anew  by  the  difference  between 
the  two  households.  At  the  Vicarage — if  one  might  say 
so,  and  y«ung  Mrs.  Squire  did  frequently  say  so — all  rooms 
were  alike  ;  the  drawing-room  no  more  considered  than  the 
kitchen  ;  though  in  the  kitchen  it  was  quite  possible  that 
old  Ailie  was  infinitely  more  particular  than  Helen,  for 
instance,  was  likely  to  be  in  the  drawing-room.  Aunt  Jane 
had  even  known  the  Vicarage  children  play  leap-frog  in  the 
drawing-room.  Of  course  that  happened  long  ago  ;  but 
still  it  was  more  than  proof  of  that  utter  lack  of  what  their 
aunt  called  "  reverence  "  the  young  Demaines  showed  for 
the  home,  which  was  so  emphatically  not  their  property. 

Had  her  brother's  children  been  properly  brought  up  ; 
had  poor  Philip — the  mistress  of  Springfield  always  spoke 
of  her  brother  as  "  poor  Philip  " — acted  more  wisely  ;  had 
he,  in  fact,  never  married  Alice  Smith — Smith  without 
either  an  "  e  "  or  a  "  y,"  mind  you,  nothing  to  indicate  a 
Smith  of  the  Smiths  but  just  a  Smith  of  Smiths,  any  Smith, 
no  particular  Smith — ^young  Mrs.  Squire  was  convinced 
that  none  of  these  things,  which  her  husband — Philip's 
churchwarden  as  well  as  his  brother-in-law — was  in  the 
habit  of  summing  up,  with  gloating  anticipation,  as  "  a  nice 
bill  of  dilapidations  for  Philip's  children  to  settle  some  day, 
my  dear,"  ever  would  have  happened. 

No  young  man  could  have  had  fairer  chances  than  poor 
Philip.  Because  his  family  had  filled  for  generations  the 
office  of  land-steward  for  the  Cranes — and  it  was  perhaps 
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poor  Philip's  initial  foolishness  to  elect  the  Church  rather 
than  succeed  his  grandfather  in  the  estate  office — Lady 
Crane  had  presented  him  with  the  Uving  of  Applcthwaite 
at  an  age  when  most  young  men  must  have  been  content  to 
be  curates  ;  and  once  vicar  of  Applcthwaite  to  find  him  a 
wife  had  been  the  prime  object  of  his  sister's  thought  and 
solicitude.  For  some  years  Philip  had  resisted  all  her 
efforts  ;  had  shamelessly  evaded  invitations  to  parties  and 
picnics  ;  and  had,  in  fact,  been  known  to  denounce  so  many 
young  lady-workers  in  his  parish  as  "  a  nuisance."  There 
had  even  been  talk  of  celibacy  ;  as  if,  so  his  sister  had 
indignantly  asked  him,  "  a  man  were  not  a  man  or  an 
Anglican  clergyman  under  any  obligation  to  five  like  a 
monk  ?  "  Besides,  to  judge  from  what  his  sister  had  heard 
and  seen,  there  were  monks  and  monks.  And  some  — 
if  all  one  heard  was  true — were  certainly  no  better  than 
they  should  be. 

And  then,  just  as  Mrs.  Squire  was  beginning  to  feel  her 
brother's  opposition  weakening  and  to  indulge  in  the  hope 
that  she  had  all  but  persuaded  liim,  how  nowhere  could  lie 
find  a  more  suitable  partner  than  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  ; 
and,  if  Miss  Lydia  were  a  trifle  older  and  reported  to  be  of 
a  somewliat  managing  disposition,  Mrs.  Squire  had  cer- 
tainly some  grounds  for  behef  that  such  quahties  must 
attract  rather  than  repel  one  who  carried  self-denial  to  such 
ascetic  lengths  as  poor  Philip.  Just  then,  as  Mrs.  Squire 
seemed  to  be  approaching  this  happy  climax.  Miss  Smith 
had  come,  accompanying  her  mother,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Applcthwaite  by  a  Harrogate  doctor,  who  thought  the 
Harrogate  air  too  strong  for  his  patient's  state  of  health. 

Whence  they  had  come  before  Mrs.  Smith's  illness 
necessitated  treatment  at  Harrogate,  nobody  knew.  Who 
they  were,  nobody  knew.  In  fact,  ne.xt  to  nothing  was 
known  about  them  ;  for  Lady  Crane  being  away  at  the 
time  and  none  of  the  Applcthwaite  ladies  caring  to  call 
upon  strangers  without  her  advice  and  sanction,  Mrs. 
Smith  ultimately  saved  them  the  trouble,  by  dying  very 
quietly  but  suddenly  in  bed  the  very  morning  of  her 
ladyship's  return.  Just  the  sort  of  notorious  thing,  as 
some  one  said  afterwards — truth  compels  me  to  confess, 
it  was  Miss   Lydia  Blackburn — that  an  obscure  person 
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would  do,  an  extremely  thoughtless  thing  too,  and  so  bad 
for  Miss  Plaice,  in  whose  house  beside  the  church  gates  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  lodged. 

Mr.  Demaine,  it  seems,  had  called  upon  them  on  their 
first  arrival,  which,  his  sister  always  loyally  maintained, 
was  only  his  duty  though  one  undoubtedly  beset  with  peril 
for  an  unmarried  clergyman  ;  and  the  moment  the  old 
sexton  brought  the  sad  news  to  the  Vicarage,  prior  to  tolling 
the  solemn  knell  which  was  to  make  so  many  people  in 
Applethwaite  look  up  from  their  comfortable  breakfast- 
tables,  to  ask,  "  Who's  dead  ?  "  the  vicar  had  left  his 
breakfast  and  gone  straightway  to  Miss  Plaice's  already 
subdued  and  shadowed  house  to  do  what  he  could  to  help 
and  comfort  the  motherless  girl. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  clear  to  you  and  was  equally  clear  to 
every  one  in  Applethwaite  what  would  happen  after  that. 
The  girl's  situation  alone,  orphaned,  without  friends, 
almost  penniless — for  her  mother's  meagre  pension  ceased 
with  her  death — ^was  one  entirely  calculated  to  touch 
a  nature  so  foolishly  sensitive  and  generous  as  that 
of  Philip  Demaine.  Moreover,  Miss  Smith  was  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  so  pretty,  indeed,  that  though,  on 
hearing  of  her  necessities  from  her  brother,  Mrs.  Squire  had 
very  generously  offered  her  the  post  of  nursery-governess  to 
her  two  elder  children,  she  had  not  done  so  without  secret 
misgiving,  so  susceptible  had  Mr.  Squire  already  shown 
himself  on  the  score  of  female  charms. 

But  poor,  foolish,  impetuous  PhiHp  had  had  other  views. 
He  explained  to  his  sister  that  Miss  Smith's  father  had  been 
an  army  chaplain — one  mystery  cleared  up,  at  all  events — 
that  she  had  neither  relations  nor  means  ;  and  how,  all 
things  considered,  he  himself  would  esteem  it  an  honour  if 
Miss  Smith  would  consent  to  marry  him.  And  in  spite  of 
his  sister's  tears  and  entreaties,  in  spite  of  his  brother-in- 
law's  arguments,  in  spite  of  the  comfortable  little  income 
Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  had  just  inherited  from  her  father — 
an  income  that  would  have  done  so  much  to  maintain  the 
status  of  the  Vicarage — marry  Miss  Smith  he  did  in  less  than 
six  weeks'  time.  And  Lady  Crane,  swooping  down  from 
Cheltenham  upon  an  agitated  Applethwaite,  for  once  in  her 
life  more  Uke  a  dove  with  an  olive  branch  than  the  feathered 
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biped  whose  name  she  bore,  had  not  only  backed  Phihp  up 
with  her  full  approval,  but  had  carried  the  bride  off  to  the 
Hall,  presented  her  with  a  trousseau,  and  graced  the 
ceremony  with  her  own  august  presence. 

They  were  married,  and  for  six  almost  perfect  years 
knew  such  happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.  She 
was  a  young,  radiant  thing,  though  sensitive  and  gentle 
almost  as  Philip  himself ;  but  she  had  spirit,  too,  and,  once 
married,  she  held  her  own  among  the  Applet hwaite  ladies 
with  a  quiet  yet  invincible  dignity  and  a  dehcate  humour 
which  enabled  her  to  extract  the  sting  from  many  an 
intcntioncd  shght.  Three  children  were  born  to  them  ; 
Alice,  Helen  and  Arthur  ;  but  after  the  boy's  birth  she 
caught  cold  and  was  never  well,  dying  before  the  year's  end 
of  rapid  dcchne,  clinging  passionately  to  life  at  the  end, 
poor  soul,  and  buried,  by  her  own  wish,  close  to  the  path, 
that  lier  husband  and  cliildren  must  use  every  time  they 
went  througli  the  churchyard. 

It  was  hoped  by  his  sister  and  others  that,  after  a  decent 
interval,  the  widower  would  marry  again  and  so  retrieve  his 
first  mistake.  But  time  passed  and  Mr.  Demaine  showed  no 
inclination  for  a  second  pairing.  It  was  even  said  he 
indulged  in  a  foohsh  fancy  of  talking  to  his  wife  as  if  she 
were  still  alive  ;  and  parishioners,  who  had  met  him 
walking  with  moving  lips  among  the  fields  and  holms,  had 
been  passed  by  absolutely  unnoticed.  Even  Miss  Lydia, 
taking  Timothy  for  a  run — Timothy,  a  soft,  round  ball  of  a 
puppy,  to  whom  the  long  grass  of  the  meadows  was  a 
dangerous  jungle,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  unseen  shrew 
terrifying  to  a  degree — had  been  passed  by  more  than  once 
in  this  cavalier  fashion.  And  in  those  days.  Miss  Lydia,  with 
her  neat  figure  and  dark,  glossy  coils  of  hair,  was  worth 
looking  at,  particularly  when  she  happened  to  be  carrying  a 
tired  but  restive  Timothy.  Most  obstinately,  too,  and  with 
a  folly  that  exasperated  his  sister,  did  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite  persist  in  bringing  up  his  children  himself,  in  liis 
own  way  and  without  advice  ;  though  repeatedly  warned 
of  the  awful  consequences  that  are  bound  to  befall  a  young 
family  left  to  the  care  of  an  old  servant  and  a  governess. 

He  did  have  a  governess  for  them  when  Alice  was 
twelve  ;  and  if  he  had  crowned  his  foUies  by  marrying  her 
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no  one  would  have  been  surprised.  But  the  governess  was 
already  engaged  when  she  came  to  the  Vicarage,  to  a  young 
and  struggling  doctor  ;  and  during  the  four  years  she 
remained  m  Applethwaite,  presiding  over  the  education  of 
Alice  and  Helen,  she  saw  no  reason  presumably  to  change 
her  mind.  Mr.  Demaine's  griefs  had  hfted  him  somewhat 
beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  folk  ;  and  the  governess  was 
both  ordinary  and  conventional.  His  foohsh  habit  of 
talking  to  himself  and  his  whimsical  ways  with  the  children 
ahke  displeased  the  httle  governess  and  even  lowered  in  her 
eyes  the  standard  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  so  that  she  had 
confided  to  her  doctor,  "  What  silly  men  the  clergy  are  !  " 

As  to  Mr.  Demaine's  own  methods  with  the  children,  his 
sister  was  not  the  only  one  in  Applethwaite  who  condemned 
them  as  far-fetched  and  absurd.  "  Poor  Philip  "  beheved 
in  youth.  In  his  eyes  it  was  such  a  glorious— almost  a 
divine— thing  to  be  a  child  and  young  and  unstained,  that 
Miss  Lydia,  as  well  as  many  others,  used  to  ask  sarcastic- 
ally, why  he  didn't  set  up  a  shrine  to  youth  and  worship  it  ? 
Helen,  for  instance,  after  one  of  her  and  Arthur's  lawless 
expeditions  in  other  people's  property,  with  ragged  pinafore 
and  torn  knee,  perched  on  the  kitchen  table  for  Ailie  to 
dress  her  wounds  with  soothing  sponge  and  concealing 
sticking-plaster,  would  have  made  an  excellent  subject  for 
such  worship  and  adoration. 

What  Mr.  Demaine  actually  did  was  to  erect  higher  the 
fences  between  the  world  and  that  illusive  Paradise  which 
surrounds  a  child.  He  never  punished  Alice,  nor  Arthur, 
nor  Helen.  Their  most  childish  prattle  was  listened  to  as 
attentively  as  if  at  any  time  gems  of  Heavenly  wisdom 
might  fall  from  their  infant  hps  ;  their  imaginations  were 
given  full  rein  and,  save  in  relation  to  everyday  facts— 
what  the  Vicarage  children  themselves  called  "  the  yes  and 
no  things  of  hfe  "—no  disquieting  distinctions  were  drawn 
between  reahsm  and  romance.  It  seemed  to  the  little 
governess,  so  stoHd  and  practical,  that  she  loomed  through 
the  fantasies  surrounding  her  like  some  substantial  figure 
in  a  fog,  that  make-beheve  at  the  Vicarage  was  carried— 
for  a  parson's  family— to  an  almost  sinful  excess.  Not 
only  did  the  children  pretend,  but  their  father  too  ;  and 
from  his  pretences  nothing  was  exempt.     They  included 
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even  the  family  meals,  so  that  at  times  one  almost  felt  a 
delicacy  about  eating,  with  so  vivid  a  personality  did  Mr. 
Demaine  endow  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  pot  of  marmalade.  Of 
course  it  was  all  highly  ridiculous  ;  and  long  before  Arthur 
and  Helen  gave  up  tlie  use  of  hassocks  to  rear  their  juvenile 
heads  above  the  brass  rods  and  red  curtains  of  the  Vicarage 
pew,  their  aunt  was  not  the  only  matron  of  the  congregation 
who  had  prophesied  no  good  to  either  of  them  ;  whilst 
among  the  maiden-ladies  Miss  Lydia's  opinion  was  the 
most  decisive. 

As  an  antidote  Miss  Stone  did  her  best  ;  and  with  her 
eldest  pupil,  at  any  rate,  she  achieved  success.  Within  six 
months  of  the  httle  governess's  arrival,  Alice  had  declared 
she  never  would  believe  in  fairies  any  more.  Ghosts  there 
might  be — Miss  Stone  herself  could  vouch  for  at  least  two 
haunted  houses  and  a  pond,  into  whose  slimy  waters  a 
coach-and-four  had  driven  one  winter's  night — but  any- 
thing so  charming  or  so  pleasant  as  a  fairy,  impossible.  A 
suspicion  that  her  father  was  not  quite  hke  other  people  and 
miglit  even  be  considered  "  a  little  silly  "  was  also  incul- 
cated at  the  same  time  ;  and  l)efore  Alice  herself  knew  it  or 
her  fatlicr  suspected  it,  she  had  scaled  the  walls  of  their 
enchanted  garden  and  was  out  in  the  world,  holding  on  to 
the  httle  governess's  podgy  hand.  At  fourteen  Ahce 
knew  all  there  was  to  be  known  about  lovers — not  fairy 
princes  who  wake  beauteous  maidens  with  a  kiss,  but  the 
prosaic  sort,  who  ogle  one  at  church,  squeeze  one's  hand  at 
a  party,  and  are  sometimes  so  vcr}'  difficult  and  tedious 
before  they  finally  declare  themselves.  So  far  as  oghng  in 
church  was  concerned,  Alice  had  her  owti  fancies  at  this 
time  among  the  better-looking  of  the  choir  boys.  She  and 
Miss  Stone  discussed  the  mysteries  of  the  marriage  state  in 
whispers  ;  and  when  Alice  had  been  specially  good.  Miss 
Stone,  as  the  greatest  treat  she  knew,  would  show  her  the 
beginnings  and  endings  of  her  letters  from  the  doctor.  The 
in-between,  the  little  governess  confided  to  her  pupil,  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  beginnings  and  the  endings, 
which  thrilled  them  both  ;  nor  did  either  of  them  ever 
suspect  that  they  might  be  after  all  only  another  form  of 
make-beUeve. 

When  Alice  was  sixteen.  Miss  Stone  left  to  be  married ; 
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and  Alice  undertook  the  management  of  her  father's  house 
under  Ailie's  superintendence,  whilst  Helen  was  sent  to  a 
boarding-school  at  York, 

And  now  it  was  that,  according  to  young  Mrs.  Squire, 
poor  Philip  began  to  reap  what  he  had  sown.  First  Helen 
ran  away  from  school,  long  before  the  end  of  her  first  term, 
hoarding  her  weekly  pocket-money  till  she  had  amassed 
enough  to  pay  her  fare  as  far  as  Bishopthorpe,  where  she 
arrived  at  dusk  one  chill,  wet  November  evening.  As  she 
had  no  more  money,  she  walked  the  sixteen  miles  home, 
reaching  the  Vicarage  just  as  Mr.  Demaine  was  locking  up 
for  the  night  ;  upon  whose  neck  she  had  fallen  all  wet  and 
distracted,  declaring  with  passionate  tears,  that  if  he  sent 
her  back  to  York  she  would  die,  so  awful  was  it  to  have 
only  one  hour's  walk  a  day  and  no  freedom.  Applethwaite 
wagged  a  disapproving  head  over  the  episode,  being  for  a 
long  time  suspicious  that  there  was  more  in  Helen's  act 
than  appeared  on  the  surface  ;  and  quite  certain  that  no 
other  young  lady  in  the  town  would  have  so  distinguished 
herself.  "  Disgraceful  "  her  aunt  called  it  ;  and  was 
incensed  beyond  measure  when,  instead  of  taking  her  and 
James's  advice  and  returning  his  daughter,  bag  and 
baggage,  tliough  to  be  sure  Helen  had  left  aU  hers  behind 
her,  Mr.  Demaine  had  let  her  remain  at  home  and  prepared 
to  finish  her  education  himself.  For  otherwise  was  it  with 
the  elder  girls  at  Springfield,  Gwen,  Agnes  and  Julia,  who 
had  returned  one  by  one  from  the  same  school,  in  that 
condition  of  developed  figures,  the  latest  coiffures,  and  a 
general  smattering  of  the  polite  arts,  which  Applethwaite 
in  those  days  understood  by  the  term  "  finished." 

Moreover,  Gwen  and  Agnes  were  both  married  ;  and, 
though  there  was  no  actual  engagement  just  yet  with 
anyone  in  particular,  Julia  hoped  to  be. 

Then  just  a  year  ago  Ahce  had  met  with  her  accident,  a 
rather  serious  affair,  as  Applethwaite  most  sympathetically 
agreed,  for  a  man  whose  purse  was  as  slender  as  their 
vicar's.  She  had  slipped  on  some  wet  turf  whilst  playing 
with  the  infants  at  a  Sunday  School  Treat  ;  and  though  at 
the  time  no  one  present  had  thought  much  of  the  mishap, 
considering  it  in  fact  rather  an  excess  of  indulgence  when 
Lady  Crane  had  insisted  upon  sending  the  girl  home  in  her 
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carriage,  Alice  had  not  walked  since.  It  was  said  in 
Applethwaite  she  could  walk  if  she  liked  ;  that  the  Apple- 
thwaite  doctor  and  the  Leeds  specialist  were  both  agreed 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  being  mainly  nervous,  though 
perhaps  aggravated  by  some  shght  spinal  lesion  ;  and  Miss 
Lydia  Blackburn's  active  mind  had  been  more  than  usually 
fruitful  in  suggesting  devices  that  should  restore  loco- 
motion, such,  for  instance,  as  a  pin  cunningly  inserted  in 
some  soft  but  feeling  part,  an  alarm  of  fire  at  dead  of  night, 
or  even  a  train  of  squibs  artfully  disposed  beneath  the 
invalid's  couch. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  as  no  one  listened  to  Miss  Lydia's 
well-meant  suggestions,  Alice  still  lay  supine  on  the  spinal 
chair  that  had  been  a  present  from  Lady  Crane  ;  and — so 
it  was  whispered  among  the  ladies  of  her  father's  parish — 
grew  every  day  under  her  affliction  more  fretful  and  difficult 
to  manage. 

And  now  here  was  Arthur,  who  had  gone  on  to  Oxford 
after  a  somewhat  chequered  career  at  the  Bishopthorpe 
Grammar  School,  facing  Helen  on  her  tombstone  with  the 
desperate  shift  before  him  of  presenting  in  as  favourable  a 
light  as  possible  the  various  escapades  that  had  led  to  his 
expulsion. 

And  Helen,  who  a  moment  before  had  been  musing  on  the 
vanity  of  life  and  its  general  stagnation  as  exemplified  by 
one's  own  dull  round  in  Appletiiwaite,  suddenly  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  tiie  fact,  that  Fate  has  a  trick  of 
unexpectedly  presenting  us  with  doubts  and  difficulties, 
which  may  thrill  even  the  most  obscure  existence  with  the 
din  of  an  Homeric  battle-field. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE   PRODIGAL 

TfjERE  used  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  arrival  plat- 
form at  Bishopthorpe  Station  a  certain  refresh- 
ment room.  It  was  so  small  that  all  the 
accommodation  available  for  customers  was  a 
narrow  space  on  the  off-side  of  the  counter,  thoughtfully 
furnished  with  one  chair  and  a  high  stool.  And  yet,  looking 
back,  I  can  recall  no  refreshment  room  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  which  could  equal  it  for 
warmth  and  cosiness. 

The  inviting  comfort  of  it  on  a  chilly  December  night  or 
when  the  wind,  whisthng  through  the  station,  had  in  it 
more  than  a  touch  of  east  ;  the  gleaming  brightness  of  its 
great  urns  that  were  always  boiling  and  bubbling  with  an 
amiable  readiness  to  make  the  chilled  passengers,  stamping 
their  frozen  feet  upon  the  platform,  a  something  drinkable, 
warm,  and  soothing  at  any  moment  ;  for,  besides  such 
innocent  beverages  as  tea,  coffee  or  hot  milk,  there  stood  at 
the  far  end  of  the  counter  the  most  comfortable-looking 
group  of  pot-beUied  decanters  imaginable,  each  bearing 
upon  its  ample  paunch  a  silver  label  with  the  magic  word, 
"  Cordial,"  There  were  Cherry  Cordial,  Orange  Cordial, 
Ginger  Cordial,  Black  Currant  Cordial  and  other  Cordials 
not  so  clearly  defined  ;  but  all,  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  extremely  fortifying  and  calculated  to  mellow  the  most 
cantankerous  traveller  with  the  very  first  sip. 

Besides  the  urns  and  the  cordials,  there  was  crockery  of 
such  a  bUnking  whiteness,  one  could  only  conclude  it  was 
polished  as  well  as  washed  ;  also  mysterious  glass  jars  filled 
with  demure  sponge  cakes  or  curranty  buns  that  ogled  one 
quite    wickedly ;     also    ham    sandwiches — hke    precious 
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seedlings — under  bell-glasses.  But  the  primest  dainty  of 
all  was  kept  out  of  sight,  its  presence  known  only  to  the 
initiated  who,  producing  a  couple  of  coppers  with  a  knowing 
air,  would  see  it  lifted  from  its  cool  recess  beneath  the 
counter,  the  winsomest,  most  dehcious  of  small  pork-pies. 

So  at  least,  Arthur  Demaine  had  just  declared  them  as, 
having  demolished  one  and  uncertain  what  repast  of  bitter 
herbs  might  not  await  him  at  the  Vicarage,  he  held  out  his 
plate  for  another,  with  a  sly  word  to  the  lady  presiding 
behind  the  counter  that  made  her  exclaim  with  a  giggle  and 
a  flush  : 

"  Law,  Master  Arthur,  you're  just  as  bad  as  ever.  No 
matter  how  old  you  grow,  you'll  never  alter." 

"  By  Jove  !  "  cried  Arthur  joyously,  "  I  wish  that  were 
true,  Miss  Barwell.  If  I  always  felt  as  I  do  now — well 
perhaps  not  at  tiiis  very  moment  " — even  Arthur  was 
conscious  of  conditions  that  did  act  depressingly  upon  his 
ordinary  exuberance — "  but  as  I  generally  do,  I'd  never 
grow  old  at  all,  do  you  see  ?  I'd  always  be  young.  And 
what  better  gift  from  the  gods  than  perpetual  youth  ?  " 

What  the  presiding  genius  of  the  refreshment  room — 
conscious  as  she  was,  poor  thing,  how  despite  every  effort  to 
retain  him,  youth  had  already  wriggled  from  her  desperate 
clutch — might  have  replied  to  this  speech  of  Arthur's  is 
not  known  ;  for  at  that  moment  a  porter  entered,  put  some 
silver  on  the  counter,  and  demanded  a  cup  of  tea  and  some- 
thing to  eat  for  a  lady  in  the  first-class  waiting-room. 

"  Why,  John,"  said  Arthur,  who  had  known  the  porter 
almost  as  long  as  he  had  the  fair  dispenser  of  the  pies, 
"  who's  the  lady  ?  " 

"  That's  summut,"  replied  the  porter  cautiously,  "  you'll 
mebbe  get  to  know  sooner  than  me,  sir,  seeing  as  it's  your 
way  she's  going.  And  what's  more,  she's  about  the 
spankingest  piece  I've  set  eyes  on  for  a  goodish  bit." 

"  Oh,  go  on,  John,"  said  Arthur.  "  Spanking  ladies 
don't  go  to  Applethwaite." 

And  the  lady  behind  the  counter,  her  hand  hov^ering  over 
the  jar  of  sponge  cakes,  asked  rather  snappishly  what  John 
thought  the  lady  would  Hke  to  eat  ? 

"  Take  her  a  pie,  John,"  said  Arthur. 

But  the  porter  shook  liis  head,  hesitated,  and  finally 
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chose  a  plain  bun.  At  the  door  he  turned  and  thus 
addressed  the  young  gentleman,  balanced  so  easily  on  the 
high  stool  with  his  feet  on  the  chair  : 

"  You  take  a  peep  at  her,  sir,  through  the  waiting-room 
window.     She's  worth  it,  I  tell  'ee,  a  reg'lar  gem." 

It  is  just  possible  that,  on  any  other  occasion,  Arthur 
would  have  followed  the  porter's  advice  and  taken  that 
illicit  peep  over  the  brown  wire  blind,  which  screened 
the  fair  travellers  in  the  Bishopthorpe  waiting-room  from 
public  observation  ;  but  knowing  it  was  market  day  at 
Bishopthorpe  and  having  been  warned  by  Miss  Barwell 
that  both  his  uncle,  the  brewer,  and  Tom  Openshaw,  the 
lawyer,  were  somewhere  on  the  platform,  he  chose  to  remain 
where  he  was  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  meeting  an  Apple- 
thwaite  acquaintance.  In  fact,  the  Applethwaite  guard 
had  his  red  flag  in  his  hand  and  his  whistle  to  his  lips,  when 
Arthur,  darting  across  the  platform,  espied  stepping  into 
a  first-class  compartment  such  a  pair  of  ankles  and  such  a 
dainty  pair  of  shoes  that,  with  only  a  third-class  ticket  in 
his  purse,  he  incontinently  followed  them. 

There  are  ankles  and  ankles  and  some  are  undoubtedly 
deceptive  ;  but  in  this  case  the  owner  of  the  ankles  was  more 
than  worthy  of  them  and,  from  the  heels  of  her  French  shoes 
to  the  black  bo\vs  in  her  beaver  hat,  looked  such  a  picture 
of  exquisite  feminme  prettiness  as  not  only  justified  the 
porter's  description  but  sent  up  Arthur's  spirits,  which  had 
been  gradually  sinking  all  the  way  from  Oxford,  with  a 
bound  that  would  have  discredited  any  self-respecting 
barometer.  For  as  there  are  ankles  and  ankles,  so  are  there 
triumphs  and  triumphs  ;  and  though  Arthur's  exit  from 
the  classic  town  had  not  been  unattended  by  glories  of  a 
sort,  their  lustre  had  waned  long  before  Leamington  ;  and 
it  had  been  a  depressed  and  moody  youth  the  York  ex- 
press had  deposited  that  afternoon  upon  the  Bishopthorpe 
platform,  until  those  blessed  pies  and  banter  with  Miss  Bar- 
well  had  restored  him  to  something  of  that  mercurial  cheer- 
fulness, which  was  Arthur's  normal  attitude  towards  life. 
,  And  now  here  was  John's  lady,  all  that  John  had  described 
her  and  more,  and  as  Arthur  looked,  he  felt  John  had  been 
right  about  the  plain  bun— to  offer  such  a  lady  a  two-penny 
pork-pie  would  have  been  desecration. 
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In  Applethwaite  it  goes  without  saying,  every  one  knows 
every  one  else  ;  or,  if  a  stranger  be  in  question,  loses  no 
time  in  getting  to  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  even  if 
acquaintance  be  conventionally  delayed.  And  Arthur  was 
beyond  convention.  He  knew  no  such  paltry  precautions 
as  present  themselves  to  Applethwaite  ladies  when  the 
question  of  leaving  cards  upon  a  new-comer  is  under 
discussion.  No,  it  was  Arthur's  way  to  be  hail-fellow-well- 
met  with  the  first  man  or  woman  who  chanced  to  take  his 
fancy  ;  and  here  he  was  vis-a-vis  with  as  seductive  a 
presentment  of  the  sex  as  he  had  seen  since  over  famili- 
arity with  the  beauties  of  the  Oxford  High  Street  had  staled 
their  charm  for  him. 

She  was  a  lady  too.  Even  had  they  been  prisoned  in  the 
narrow  and  unsavoury  limits  of  what  in  those  days  some- 
times did  duty  as  a  third-class  compartment,  she  was 
clearly  one  of  those  whom  Arthur  would  have  seen  no  snob- 
bery in  defining  as  a  "  swell."  A  certain  hauteur  as  well 
as  perfect  ease  of  manner  told  him  that  ;  the  faint  fra- 
grance, too,  that  clung  to  her  clothes,  her  gloves,  her  hair, 
and  seemed  rather  an  exhalation  of  herself  than  mere 
vulgar  essence  poured  forth  upon  a  handkerchief ;  and 
then  the  elegant  simplicity  of  her  black  clothes,  such 
a  simplicity  as  made  Arthur  recall  his  High  Street  beauties 
with  a  sudden,  belitthng  sense  of  meretricious  smartness, 
effects  cheaply  achieved  through  the  mcfdium  of  ready-made 
garments  and  the  soiled  linery  of  drapery  sales.  Her  face 
in  repose  was  palhd  and  somewhat  pensive ;  and  yet 
such  was  its  promise  that  Arthur  felt  he  positively  must 
see  its  inanimation  break  into  a  smile  before  Applethwaite 
was  reached.  But,  although  at  making  acquaintance  in 
this  hght,  haphazard  way  Arthur  was  usually  an  adept,  in 
this  case,  desp'ite  the  reckless  ardour  with  which  he  had 
plunged  into  the  carriage,  a  stern  reserve  imposed  itself, 
a  distance  as  of  many  miles  between  them,  though  they  sat 
exactly  opposite  one  another,  so  detached  was  the  lady's 
air  and  bearing  from  her  immediate  surroundings,  so  pro- 
found apparently  her  self-abstraction.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
unrelieved  black  of  her  attire  acted  as  a  check. 

It  was,  after  all,  she  and  not  Arthur  who  was  finally  the 
first  to  speak  ;  though  for  a  full  ten  minutes  the  youth  had 
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fidgeted,  his  thought  suggesting  the  weather,  the  window, 
and  all  to  no  avail. 

"  Do  you  know  Applethwaite  ?  " 

Arthur  was  all  readiness. 

"  Oh,  rather,  I  should  think  I  do.  My  father's  vicar 
there." 

She  looked  at  him  gravely,  consideringly  ;  and  Arthur 
felt  himself  blushing,  half-ashamed  before  the  possible 
perspicacity  that  might  perhaps  discern  Oxford  in  the  bow 
of  his  tie  or  the  cut  of  his  jacket,  for  which  indeed  a  rulhan 
tailor  had  presented  his  bill  only  that  week.  But  her  next 
question  proved  him  after  all  wide  of  her  thoughts. 

"  There  is  a  Miss  Plaice  there.  She  lets  lodgings.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  her,  or  if  she  is  hkcly  to  make  one 
comfortable  ?  " 

Now  Miss  Plaice  had  adored  the  young  lady  who  as  Miss 
Alice  Smith  had  come  to  Applethwaite  so  many  years 
ago  with  her  suffering  mother  ;  and  having  thus  adored 
]v£ss  Alice  Smith,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  it 
is  no  wonder,  perhaps,  that  with  Mr.  Demaine  and  his 
children  Miss  Plaice  should  be  something  of  a  favourite. 
Hence  it  was  the  mellowing  remembrance  of  special  ginger- 
snaps  and  small  but  delectable  glasses  of  cowslip  wine  and 
other  dainties  of  the  sort,  specially  preserved  for  their 
entertainment  as  children,  made  Arthur  answer,  with  a 
boyish  heartiness,  very  natural  and  pleasant  : 

"  Oh,  she's  a  dear  old  thing.  Very  prim  and  awfully 
particular,  quite  the  old  maid  in  fact.  But  people  who 
stay  with  her  are  jolly  comfortable,  I  know.  And  she 
makes  the  most  ripping  parkins  you  ever  tasted." 

There  was  an  inconsistency  about  the  last  item  of  Arthur's 
information  that  did  just  for  a  moment  bring  the  ghost  of 
a  smile  to  the  lady's  lips.  They  were  sad  lips  and  yet  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  sad — so  Arthur  thought  as  he  looked 
at  them  ;  there  was  nothing  shrewish,  or  thin,  or  down- 
drawn  about  them  ;  they  were  rather  like  a  child's  in 
their  rosiness  and  fulness  with  a  woman's  sweetness  added, 
and  yet  the  smile  that  should  have  played  about  them  was 
rarely  there,  or,  when  it  came,  merged  almost  instantly 
into  the  half-wistful,  half-mournful  reserve  which  seemed 
to  be  their  owner's  habitual  expression. 
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"  Of  course  her  house  is  rather  near  the  churchyard," 
said  Arthur,  determined  to  be  candid  though  fervently 
hoping  the  lady  might  rise  above  superstition  that  he  had 
known  deter  more  than  one  stout  angler  from  sojourning 
with  Miss  Plaice.  "  In  fact  it's  quite  close.  There's 
only  the  garden  wall  between  them." 

"  You  mean  drains  pcrliaps  ?  " 

"  Oil,  no,"  said  Arthur.  "  The  drains  are  all  right.  Only 
some  people  get  such  fancies.  They  seem  to  think 
there  miglit  be  ghosts.  I  suppose  because  it's  such  close 
quarters,  don't  you  know." 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  a  ghost  ?  "  she  asked. 

"   XT    ^    " 

"  Nor  I."  The  smile  had  gone,  leaving  her  face  as  melan- 
choly and  composed  as  ever.  "  I  think,"  she  added,  "it 
would  take  more  than  a  ghost  to  frighten  me — now." 

She  turned  lier  head  to  the  window  and  no  other  word 
was  spoken,  till  the  train  emerged  from  the  woods,  and, 
whisthng  shrilly  at  the  level  crossing,  steamed  triumphantly 
and  yet  with  caution  along  the  down-gradient  to  the  little 
station.  It  was  here  that  one's  first  view  of  Applethwaite 
unfolded  itself  ;  in  winter-time  often  a  gloomy  and  for- 
bidding canvas,  rain-swept  and  dull  ;  to-day,  in  spite  of 
March  and  leafless  trees,  as  sunny  and  welcoming  a  peep 
as  one  could  have.  Even  Arthur,  careless  youth  as  he  was, 
aping  sophisticism  after  the  fashion  of  his  kind,  felt  the 
love  of  place  and  one's  native  soil,  which  goes  deeper 
where  it  exists  at  all  than  almost  any  other  human  passion, 
stir  strangely.  Witli  unconscious  eagerness  he  picked  out 
for  his  companion  the  details  of  the  picture  ;  there  on  the 
hillside  the  grey  houses  and  slate  roofs  of  the  httle  town, 
the  slender  spire  of  the  church,  the  gardens  and  fields 
sloping  to  the  river,  his  own  home  hidden  behind  trees, 
the  mill  and  the  broad,  silvery  surface  of  the  stream  gird- 
hng  the  holms. 

"  I  say,  it  is  awfully  pretty,  don't  you  know,"  exclaimed 
Arthur  at  the  last.     "  Are  you  staying  long  ?  " 

"  The  summer,"  she  said  quietly. 

Arthur's  imagination  soared  at  the  word. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  get  to  know  you,"  he  said  boyishly. 
"  I  must  tell  my  sisters  to  call.     At  least  Helen  will.     The 
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other's  an  invalid.  You'll  like  my  father,  too.  Do  you 
know  he's  honestly  about  the  best  preacher  I  ever  heard. 
It's  multum  in  parvo  too — not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  the  most.  We  trained  him  as  children,  you  see, 
with  a  stop-watch." 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  such  ingenuous  friendliness. 
Arthur  positively  thrilled  as  her  eyes  rested,  half-quizzical, 
half-amused  yet  wholly  frank  upon  his  face. 

"  I  am  not  a  Protestant,"  she  said  gently.  "  But  I 
shall  hope  in  spite  of  that  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
you  all." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more.  The  train  passed 
under  a  bridge  ;  and  the  ugUness  of  the  tiny  station  inter- 
vened like  a  screen.  There  was  nothing  left  for  Arthur  to 
do  but  open  the  door  and  mumble  something  about  a 
pleasant  journey.  Her  inchnation  of  the  head  was  all 
that  such  a  greeting  should  be  ;  and  it  was  with  beating 
pulses  that  he  watched  her,  after  a  brief  conference  with 
old  Isaacs,  the  soUtary  porter,  trip  along  the  platform, 
followed  closely  by  two  middle-aged  gentlemen,  who  walked 
as  fast  in  her  wake  as  the  excessive  stoutness  of  the  one 
and  the  club  foot  of  the  other  would  allow. 

Arthur's  face  was  still  rueful  with  envy  when  the  old 
porter   approached   him. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,"  said  Isaacs  sourly,  "  j^ou  be  a  bit 
previous  with  your  vac,  as  you  call  it,  ain't  you  ? 

"  Well,  if  I  am,"  said  Arthur,  "  such  things  will  happen, 
you  know." 

"  Be  you  acquainted  with  yon  lady  ?  "  pursued  Isaacs 
relentlessly. 

"No,  I  am  not,"  said  Arthur  irritably.  "I  travelled 
down  with  her  from  Bishopthorpe.     That's  all." 

"  Then  you  beware  of  her,  young  gentleman,"  said 
Isaacs  solemnly.  "  She  don't  know  the  vaUy  of  money. 
And  that's  no  sort  of  female  acquaintance  for  a  young  man 
hke  you.  See  that  " — ^and  Isaacs  extended  a  grimy  palm 
with  a  florin  upon  it  for  Arthur's  inspection — "  see  what 
she  just  give  me.  Any  time  that  I  ever  served  her.  Lady 
Crane  never  give  me  more  than  sixpence ;  and  I  have 
been  here  since  this  Hne  were  laid." 

"  Isaacs,"  said  Arthur,  amused  to  find  how  variously  a 
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fair  lady  may  affect  two  men  of  the  same  class — one  young, 
lusty  and  susceptible  like  John  of  Bishopthorpe,  the  other 
old,  a  Primitive  Methodist  and  a  converted  soul  like 
Isaacs  of  Applethwaite — "  you  are  an  ungrateful  pig. 
Shove  my  things  on  to  the  bus,  for  I'm  walking  home." 

"  Your  Uncle  Squire  and  Tom  Openshaw,"  said  Isaacs 
wickedly,  "  are  inside  with  the  lady." 


The  church  clock  was  striking  five  as  Arthur  ended  his 
tale  to  a  distressed  but  judicial  sister  sitting  on  a  tomb- 
stone. It  is  not  easy  to  present  in  a  specially  favourable 
light  a  line  of  conduct  that  one  feels  is  precondemncd  ;  and 
yet  Arthur  had  succeeded  in  giving  his  case  so  humorous 
a  turn,  that  even  Helen  had  joined  in  the  laugh,  with  which 
he  had  ended  : 

"  If  you  had  only  seen  him,  Nell.  Never  was  a  Don  in 
such  a  plight." 

But  Helen's  laughter  was  short-lived,  extinguished  as 
abruptly  by  her  brother's  next  words  as  a  vigorous  puff 
puts  out  a  candle  : 

"  It  was  really  a  great  joke.  But  of  course  it  is  the  end 
of  Oxford  for  me." 

The  end  of  Oxford  !  Slowly,  as  if  she  were  stiff  with 
walking,  had  Helen  descended  from  her  tombstone,  shakeh 
out  her  crumpled  skirt  and  turned  a  white  face  to  Arthur. 

The  clock  had  been  followed  by  the  toUing  of  the  bell, 
a  survival  from  pre-reformation  days  of  which  few  in  Apple- 
thwaite knew  the  meaning  or  signiftcancc.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  incumbency  Mr.  Demaine  had  tried  to  associate 
the  five  o'clock  bell  with  a  service  ;  but  after  his  marriage 
attendance  became  so  perfunctory  that  often  he  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  worshippers,  Applethwaite  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  Miss  Lydia,  who  had  declared  a  daily  service 
at  teatime  not  only  unnecessary  but  preposterous. 

"  But,  Arthur,"  said  Helen  now.  "  What  will  Papa 
say  ?  " 

"  The  Lord  knows.     Why,  has  he  told  you  nothing  ?  " 

"Not  a  word.  You  know  his  way."  Helen's  voice 
softened  as  she  spoke.  "  He  keeps  all  the  hard  things  to 
himself,  poor  Papa." 
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"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  he  won't  be  so  very  upset  when  I 
explain,"  said  Arthur.  "  Someone  had  to  be  made  a 
scapegoat.  And  of  course  it  was  just  my  usual  luck  they 
should  pitch  on  me.  But  thougii  we  were  all  tipsy,  Nell,  I 
wasn't  the  tipsiest,  'pon  my  honour." 

"  It's  not  only  Papa,"  said  Helen.  "  It's  what  they'll 
aU  say — ^Aunt  Jane  and  Uncle  James.  Lady  Crane  and — 
and  Applethwaite,"  she  concluded  drearily, 

"  Oh,  Applethwaite  be  hanged !  I  can  still  go  in  for 
my  degree  later  on  if  I  hke.  Though  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  Nell,  what's  the  good  of  Oxford  to  me  ?  I  hate 
the  Church  and  loathe  the  Bar.  I — in  short,"  concluded 
Arthur  hghtly,  "  things  may  be  best  as  they  are,  though 
I've  no  doubt  it'll  be  deucedly  unpleasant  explaining 
that  to  father," 

Helen  was  silent.  One  by  one  Arthur  had  demohshed 
all  her  dreams  for  him,  Arthur  the  great  preacher,  Arthur 
the  eloquent  barrister,  to  what  lengths  had  she  and  Alice 
not  let  their  fancy  soar  in  connection  with  this  only  brother 
of  theirs  ? 

"  But  what  will  you  do  now  ?  "  she  said,  as  Arthur 
stepped  forward  to  open  the  little  wicket-gate  for  her 
with  that  air  of  easy  courtesy  which  made  him  so  unlike 
the  rest  of  Applethwaite  youth.  "  And  how  did  you  get 
here  so  early  all  the  way  from  Oxford  ?  " 

"  I  stayed  the  night  at  York."  Arthur  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  explain  how  he  had  used  the  opportunity  to  in- 
terview a  theatrical  agent  with  results  damaging  to  a  young 
man's  pride,  who  feels  within  him  the  latent  powers  of  a 
Ganick.  "And  as  for  doing  something — unless  the  vicar 
sends  me  off,  bag  and  baggage,  why  shouldn't  I  stay  at 
home  a  bit  ?     It  would  be  joUy  nice,  I  know." 

Whether  Arthur  recalled  at  that  moment  his  pretty 
travelling  companion,  I  cannot  say.  I  only  know  that  as 
he  and  Helen  crossed  the  glebe,  never  had  the  hushed  winds 
of  March  blown  more  wooingly  across  it  ;  behind  them  was 
the  resonance  of  the  five  o'clock  bell  ;  somewhere  among 
the  shrubs  of  the  Vicarage  garden  a  blackbird  piped. 

They  had  reached  the  green  door  in  the  Vicarage  wall. 
Helen  never  could  detach  that  door  from  the  romance  with 
which  she  and  Arthur  had  always  associated  it  as  children. 
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In  those  days  it  had  been  the  postern  door,  through  which 
a  brave  knight  and  his  faithful  squire  had  sallied  forth  into 
the  glebe's  enchanted  spaces.  And  how  often  as  children, 
after  some  childish  prank,  such  as  a  ducking  in  the  river 
from  some  unsteady  stone  beneath  which  they  had  essayed 
to  tickle  trout,  or  when  Arthur,  pushing  realism  too  far, 
had  slain  under  the  guise  of  a  Prince  of  Giantland  the 
miller's  gander,  had  they  stood  outside  it,  uncertain,  hesi- 
tating, by  no  means  afraid  of  punishment  but  mortally 
so  of  hurting  their  father's  feelings,  tiU  some  fate  had 
intervened,  the  door  had  been  opened  from  within,  and  the 
pair  of  them  revealed  in  all  their  trembhng  guilt  to  such 
unconscious  instruments  of  retribution  as  AJjce,  or  Miss 
Stone,  or  Aihe. 

It  was  the  same  with  them  to-day.  As  Helen  hesi- 
tated, as  Arthur,  uneasy  and  ashamed,  hung  back,  the  door 
was  caught  from  Helen's  hand  and  old  Aihe  issued  forth 
tempestuously. 

,,'^lf  you  can  imagine  a  feather-bed,  particularly  an  Apple- 
thwaite  feather-bed,  combined  with  down-pillows  and  per- 
haps the  second-best  cider-down  from  the  Springheld 
guest  chamber,  suddenly  transforming  itself  into  human 
guise,  you  have  some  idea  of  Ailie,  as  appearing  to  squeeze 
through  the  postern  door,  she  threw  both  her  short,  fat 
arms  round  Arthur's  neck. 

"Why,  Ailie,  you  old  dove-a-duck,"  said  Arthur,  laugh- 
ing, "  how  did  you  know  I  was  coming  ?  " 

"  And  how  shouldn't  I  know,"  retorted  Ailie,  "  when  it 
was  your  own  father  that  told  me  ?  '  Aihe, '  says  he,  coming 
into  the  kitchen  just  after  Miss  Helen  had  gone  out,  '  what 
have  you  for  tea  to-night  ?  '  he  says.  '  Is  it  a  company 
tea  or  a  dining-room  tea  you're  wanting,  sir  ?  '  says 
I.  '  Dining-room,'  says  he.  And  in  a  sort  of  whisper  to 
himself,  '  the  poor  fellow'll  be  hungry  after  his  journey.'" 

Arthur,  remembering  the  pies  at  Bishopthorpe  Station, 
hung  his  head.  Aihe  observed  him  shrewdly  and  went 
on  : 

"  Well,  I  says  to  your  fathers,  '  There's  a  ham,  I  boiled 
for  breakfast,  quite  cold  and  not  cut  into.  An'  there's 
tea-cakes  an'  muffins,  whichever  you  like.  An'  two  sorts 
of  jam,  if  so  be  you  think  they're  anyAVays  sweet-toothed.' 
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'  And  do  you  happen  to  have  any  cheese-cakes,  Ailie  ?  * 
says  your  poor  fathers.  '  He's  very  fond  o'  cheese-cakes.' 
'  Master,'  says  I  ' — and  Aihe  stepped  back  to  give  the  situa- 
tion its  genuine,  dramatic  touch — '  it's  never  Master 
Arthur  ?  '  '  Yes,  it  is, '  said  your  poor  fathers.  And  then 
he  told  me." 

"  Tell  us  what  he  said,  Ailie,"  said  Arthur  anxiously. 

"Nay,  that  I  wiU  not,"  said  Ailie  stoutly.  "Though 
when  he  had  finished,  I  give  him  what  comfort  came  to 
my  tongue.  '  What's  the  use  of  stufiing  to  a  young  goose  ?  ' 
I  says,  '  or  of  learning  to  one  as  will  never  be  a  scholard  ?  ' 
'Perhaps  you  are  right,  Ailie,'  he  says,  'but  see  to  the 
cheese-cakes  an^^ay.'  And  off  he  goes  to  break  the  news 
to  Miss  Alice,  who's  in  a  fine  taking,  I  can  tell  you." 

Aihe  paused  for  breath.  Helen  and  Arthur  looked  at 
one  another  doubtfully.  Alice  had  always  been  the  big 
sister,  wielding  a  tyrannous  authority  over  them  ;  and 
this  revelation  of  her  displeasure  was  to  say  the  least  dis- 
concerting. 

"  Ay,  and  she's  right,"  said  Aihe,  aping  severity  as  one 
wears  black  kid  gloves  at  a  funeral.  "  Oh,  Master  Arthur, 
when  you  was  up  to  all  them  mischieful  doings,  a-rioting 
and  frolicking,  did  you  never  think  of  your  fathers  and  the 
young  ladies,  as  have  all  been  hard  put  to  it — ^you  hold 
your  tongue.  Miss  Helen — to  send  you  to  Oxford  at  all? 
Look  at  Miss  Helen's  old  clothes,  look  at  your  father's 
coat,  that  should  ha'  been  upon  a  beggar's  back  years 
ago.  Look  at  the  house — there's  many  a  new  thing  we'd 
be  the  better  of  and  many  an  old  one  that's  past  service. 
And  'tis  all  along  of  you,  Master  Arthur.  Though  we  none 
of  us  says  it,  we  knows  it." 

"Go  on  Aihe,"  said  Arthur,  who  looked  flushed  but  not 
angry.     "  Rub  it   in." 

"  'Tis  very  wholesome  for  all  of  us  to  be  sometimes  told 
the  truth,"  said  Ailie.  "  Miss  Helen  looks  as  if  she'd  muzzle 
me  if  she  could,  but  I  don't  care.  As  if  I  don't  know  very 
well  what  the  young  ladies  mean,  when  they  say,  '  Oh, 
we'll  make  this  or  that  do  another  year.'  And  your  fathers 
every  Saturday  night,  as  reg'lar  as  that  dose  of  salts  Mrs. 
Moody  says  she  gives  Lavinia,  '  We  must  keep  down  ex- 
penses, Aihe.'    But  there,  I've  said  enough,"  concluded 
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Ailie  with  sudden  contrition.  "  You'd  best  go  now  and  make 
your  peace  with  Miss  Ahce.  And  Miss  Helen,  will  you  tell 
your  fathers,  tea's  ready." 

Helen  took  the  hint  and  made  for  the  garden. 

"  Ailie,"  said  Arthur  affectionately,  "  you're  a  good 
soul.     I've  played  the  fool  and  I'm  sorry." 

"  Oh,  Master  Arthur."  said  the  poor  old  soul,  bursting 
into  tears,  "  it  docs  me  good  to  hear  you  say  that.  I 
nursed  your  poor  mothers  through  all  her  troubles  and  her 
childer  have  been  to  me  as  my  childer.  If  ever  I  was  to  see 
you  a-standing  there,  hard  and  unashamed,  you'd  break 
my  heart." 

Arthur  did  not  speak,  but  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her,  quickly 
and  with  a  natural  boyish  shyness  that  was  yet  less  strong 
than  his  attachment,  it  was  easy  to  understand  something 
of  that  charm  about  him.  which  had  prompted  the  Warden 
of  his  college  to  write  almost  apologetically  to  his  father, 
treating  the  culprit  not  so  mucii  en  mauvuis  sujei  as  one 
for  whom  Oxford  w:is  not  the  environment  calculated  to 
bring  out  the  young  man's  best. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

APPLETHVVAITE   MARKET 

ON  the  whole,  Arthur  awoke  next  morning  with 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  had  handled  a 
doubtful  situation  with  considerable  success. 
Tea  with  its  ham  and  cheese-cakes  had  after 
all  proved  a  mirthful  meal ;  even  Alice,  though  much  more 
disposed  to  sit  in  judgment  than  either  her  sister  or  father, 
had  been  won  at  last  and  had  joined  in  the  laughter  with 
which  it  had  been  impossible  not  to  greet  the  youth's  sallies. 

There  had  been,  of  course,  the  inevitable  interview  in  the 
study  afterwards  ;  but  even  that  had  been  less  trying  than 
Arthur  had  anticipated. 

When  Helen,  in  obedience  to  old  Ailie,  had  gone  to  tell 
her  father  tea  was  ready,  she  had  found  him  in  the  garden, 
standing  in  front  of  his  bee-hives,  his  empty  pipe  hanging 
from  his  lips,  bowl  downwards.  Helen  laid  her  cheek 
against  his  sleeve. 

"  Papa,  why  didn't  you  tell  us  ?     Is  it  very  bad  ?  " 

"  N-o,  not  so  very  bad,"  her  father  had  said,  slipping  his 
pipe  into  a  waistcoat  pocket,  smelling  so  rank  of  the  weed 
that  to  come  within  smelling  distance  of  it  was,  so  the 
Applethwaite  ladies  declared,  as  upsetting  as  sea-water. 
"  At  least  I  don't  think  if  I  had  had  to  deal  with  such  a 
case,  I  should  have  treated  him  so  harshly.  There  were 
others  in  it.  And  of  course  Arthur  is  young  and  full  of 
spirits,  a  prankish  fellow.     If  your  mother  had  lived  she 

would  have  understood  him.     And  then  her  prayers " 

his  voice  tailed  off  dreamily,  whilst  Helen  continued  to 
caress  the  shabby  sleeve. 

Those  melancholy  musings,  those  unutterable  longings, 
in  the  churchyard  were  as  if  they  never  had  been,  the  girl's 
whole  concern  was  for  her  father. 
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"To  tell  the  truth,"  Mr.  Demaine  had  said,  as  they 
turned  towards  the  house,  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  deal 
with  him.  Since  your  mother  died  I  seem  to  have  become 
fossihzed.     A  fossilized  failure,  eh,  Helen  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't,  Papa." 

"  My  child,  they  have  said  so  in  Applethwaite  for  years. 
They  wiU  be  sure  of  it  now.  Some  indeed  will  call  it 
a  judgment." 

"  For  what  ?  "  Helen  had  exclaimed  indignantly.  "  Papa, 
I  hate  to  see  you  so  distressed.     It  is  too  bad  of  Arthur." 

"  Yes,  I  am  distressed,"  her  father  said,  "  and  dis- 
appointed. Iliad  looked  for  so  much  from  him.  And  yet  as 
I  have  stood  here  I  have  been  asking  her,  what  she  would 
do  ?     And  the  answer  is  always  the  same." 

"  \Vliat  ?  "  said  Helen  eagerly,  half-awed.  She  never 
could,  as  Alice  did,  frown  upon  this  strange  fancy  of  her 
father's. 

Mr.  Demaine  stopped  and  faced  her.  He  was  very  like 
his  son  at  that  moment,  resembling  him  not  only  in  height 
and  gesture,  but  in  the  look  of  youth  that,  whilst  he  spoke 
of  his  wife,  seemed  to  eradiate  his  whole  person.  Very 
softly  he  answered  his  daughter. 

"  Forgive  the  boy." 

No  wonder  Arthur  had  found  the  dreaded  interview 
so  much  less  trying  than  he  had  expected.  Not  only  had 
it  been  devoid  of  any  initial  discord  ;  but  there  had  been 
something  so  winning  in  his  father's  mildness  that,  though 
Arthur  had  hidden  no  details  of  the  series  of  escapades  which 
had  resulted  in  the  final  disaster,  it  had  seemed  almost 
a  pity  to  ruffle  the  paternal  mood  by  any  further  dis- 
closures that  evening.  And  there  were  further  dis- 
closures. Poor  Arthur's  bills,  including  the  tailor's  chit, 
even  then  rusthng  in  his  pocket,  weighed  on  his  conscience. 
The  sum  total,  Arthur  told  himself  consolingly,  was  not 
much.  A  cheque  for  sixty  would  settle  the  lot.  But  such 
cheques,  unfortunately,  were  not  plentiful  in  Apple- 
thwaite Vicarage.  One  had  a  trick  of  forgetting  it  away 
from  home.  But  once  over  Applethwaite  Bridge,  with  its 
postern  door  as  one's  goal,  the  truth  impressed  itself. 
It  was  not  only  old  Aihe  who  had,  as  Arthur  called  it, 
"rubbed  it  in,"  his  very  first  sight  of  Helen,  sitting  dis- 
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consolate  and  shabby  on  her  tombstone,  had  been  an  un- 
pleasant reminder  of  the  penury  that  prevailed  at  home. 
Arthur  had  always  thought  his  sister  quite  a  presentable- 
looking  girl,  if  only  she  were  better  dressed  ;  though,  as 
things  were,  the  poorest  little  shop-girl  or  nurserji'-governess 
in  Oxford  contrived  to  look  smarter  than  Helen  ever  did. 
To-night  for  the  first  time,  backed  by  the  remembrance  of 
old  Ajlie's  scathing  words,  he  realized  something  of  the 
abnegation  underlying  his  sister's  apparent  indifference 
to  those  sartorial  arts,  for  which  he  himself  expressed  no 
small  esteem. 

To  ask  his  father  for  sixty  pounds  to-night  of  all  nights 
after  that  excellent  tea,  that  unexpected  welcome,  was  more 
than  Arthur's  good  nature  could  stomach.  Far  better 
to  yield  to  his  father's  mood,  draw  his  chair  closer  to  the 
wood  fire,  welcome  this  frosty  night,  light  his  pipe  and  talk 
— as  only  Arthur  could  talk  when  the  whim  was  on  him. 
And  Mr.  Demaine  had  heard  him  patiently,  beaming 
benignly  from  behind  clouds  of  tobacco-smoke  and  serenely 
self-confessed  not  as  yet  immune  from  the  infectious 
radiancy  of  youth.  It  was  Helen  who  had  interrupted 
them.  Alice  was  tired,  she  said,  and  wanted  to  go  to 
bed.  Would  they  carry  her  upstairs  ?  The  thought  had 
struck  Arthur,  as  they  did  so,  that  Alice  was  much  Hghter 
than  she  had  been,  when  he  had  helped  his  father  to  per- 
form the  same  office  at  Christmas. 

On  the  whole,  Arthur,  looking  out  of  window  next  morn- 
ing and  seeing  yellow  crocuses  in  the  bed  below  already 
open  to  the  sun,  was  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  forgetful 
of  bills  and  other  annoying  incidents  of  that  sort,  and  dis- 
posed to  accept  life  as  it  came,  which  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  philosophy. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  fact  of  its  being  market-day 
affected  Arthur  at  all ;  but  I  do  know  that  upon  Apple- 
thwaite  as  a  whole  the  mere  thought  of  market  day  had 
an  animating  influence. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  farmers'  gigs  began  coming 
in,  and  the  Red  Lion,  the  White  Bear,  the  Temperance 
Hotel,  had  soon  their  complement  of  empty  carts  ;  whilst 
within  stables  and  loose-boxes  sundry  nondescript  quadru- 
peds were  safely  stalled,  munching  contentedly  the  food 
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that  the  more  frugal  of  their  masters  had  conveyed  along 
with  their  wives'  butter-baskets,  or  the  younger,  showy 
and  less  provident,  had  ordered  from  the  ostler  in  squirely 
fashion.  By  twelve  the  market  was  in  fuU  swing  ;  and 
the  Square,  as  the  residents  preferred  to  call  it,  had 
assumed  an  aspect  sufficiently  varied  and  interesting  to 
render  it  a  spectacle  quite  worth  the  attention  of  any 
strangers  staying  in  the  httle  town,  or  the  guests  whom 
Lady  Crane  invariably  drove  down  to  see  it. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  too  — so  near  Easter — there 
was  usually  what  Applethwaite  called  a  "  good  market." 
If  eggs  were  plentiful  and  therefore  cheaper  than  they  had 
been  in  winter  when,  as  Miss  Blackburn  used  to  complain, 
one's  very  hens  seemed  to  conspire  against  one,  butter 
was  still  making  a  price  more  grateful  to  the  farmer's 
wife  than  it  would  be  later  on  ;  and  so  the  bargaining 
going  on  about  the  Cross  this  particular  Wednesday  was 
encouragingly  brisk,  tlie  experienced  seeing  at  once  the 
prices  would  hold  and  they  could  afford  to  liaggle. 

Almost  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  Cross  was  a  young 
girl,  who  had  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  worn  stone- 
steps  with  a  buttor-basket  on  each  side  of  her.  A 
wonderfully  pretty  girl  she  was,  even  for  Applethwaite, 
whose  moorsidc  breeds  many  such,  as  delicate  and  sweet, 
whilst  their  complexions  last  and  they  don't  grow  stout, 
as  the  harebells,  that  brave  the  storms  and  solitude  of 
those  wide  spaces. 

This  girl  had  the  colour  of  a  rose,  reddish-brown  hair 
escaping  from  beneath  her  fur  cap  in  curls  and  tendrils  ; 
a  long,  slender,  milk-white  throat,  and  curiously  small 
hands  and  feet.  About  her  altogether,  in  fact,  was  a 
peculiar  air  of  refinement,  that  enhanced  her  rustic  pretti- 
ness  and  made  her  singularly  attractive. 

The  older  women,  who  came  up,  looked  at  her  with 
curiosity,  whispering  about  her  among  themselves,  as  if 
something  of  singular,  half-forbidden  interest  centred 
in  the  childish  figure  sitting  so  patiently  there  between 
her  two  big  baskets. 

"  You  bide  a  bit,  Rose  Gill,"  said  a  stout,  talkative 
woman,  who  seemed  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party- 
"  Don't  go  and  take  the  first  bid  offered,  mind.     You'll 
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get  your  price  by  and  by,  never  fear.  But  whatever  are 
you  doing  with  two  baskets  ? 

"  One's  Mrs.  Summerfield's,"  Rose  said. 

Even  her  voice  had  a  different  timbre,  making  some 
of  the  more  facetious  mimic  her  accent  mincingly  as  she 
spoke.  »  ^ 

"  Mrs.  Summerfield's  indeed  !  "  ejaculated^Rose's  stout 
gossip. 

And  the  murmur  greeting  her  ejaculation  showed  plainly 
Mrs.  Summerfield  was  no  favourite. 

"  We're  getting  too  grand,  nowadays,  I  suppose," 
said  a  little,  thin,  querulous  female,  "  to  stand  at  the  Cross 
and  sell  wer'  own  butter  and  eggs." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  the  stout  woman  said  to 
Rose,  "  you  carried  both  them  baskets  down  from  North 
Fold  ?  "  ^ 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Rose,  "  Robin  carried  them  in  the  trap." 

"  And  didn't  you  drive  with  him,  too  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Rose  demurely.  "Mrs.  Summerfield 
was  afraid  he  might  have  an  accident.  He's  driving  the 
colt,  you  see,  and  it's  hardly  broken." 

"  He's  driving  the  colt,  you  see,  and  it's  hardly  broken," 
mimicked  the  other  women. 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  which,  whether  from  self- 
command  or  use,  affected  the  girl's  demure  composure 
not  at  all. 

Then,  suddenly,  the  laughing  ceased,  as  a  big  man 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  increasing  throng  and  came 
to  a  halt  in  front  of  her. 

"Well,  Miss  Rose,"  he  said  boisterously,  "you  here 
again.  That  means  your  grandmother's  bronchitis  ain't 
no  better,  I  suppose." 

"  She  is  a  little  better,"  Rose  said.  "  But  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  thought  the  walk  might  be  too  much  for  her.  I've 
got  Mrs.  Summerfield's  butter  here  as  well.  She  said 
I  was  to  tell  you,  she'd  take  nothing  less  than  the  top 
price." 

"  Let's  have  a  peep  at  your  grandmother's  first,"  said 
the  factor. 

And  obediently,  yet  with  the  same  air  of  composure 
that  held  all  these  people  at  their  distance.  Rose  turned 
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back  the  white  cloths  of  her  basket,  displaying  side  by 
side,  separated  only  by  a  fold  of  the  snowy  towel  in  which 
they  were  wrapped,  a  dozen  golden  rolls,  as  smooth  as 
wooden  hands,  dripping  with  cold  spring  water,  could  possibly 
make  them,  and  clearly  marked  along  the  top  with  a  fanci- 
ful design  of  twisted  wheat -ears.  The  butter-factor  scooped 
up  an  ear  with  the  nail  of  his  forefinger  and  tasted  it- 
critically. 

"  And  what  price  did  old  Catherine  say  she  wanted  for 
hers  ?  " 

"  She  said,"  replied  Rose  archly  and  dimpling  a  little, 
"  if  I  got  the  market  price,  I  could  buy  myself  a  new  hat 
for  Easter." 

"  And  ain't  you  pretty  enough  in  the  hat  you've  on  ?  " 

"Oh,  this  old  thing,"  Rose  said  contemptuously,  "it's 
only  rabbit-skin." 

"  Chinchilly  couldn't  make  you  prettier,"  declared  the 
gallant  factor. 

"  But  I  can't  wear  fur  in  summer,"  Rose  said  with 
a  pout. 

"  I'll  lay,  I  must  give  you  what  you  ask  then,"  said  the 
factor  gallantly. 

"  She's  framing  well  for  a  farmer's  wife,  ain't  she.  Master 
Hutchinson,"  chimed  in  the  stout  woman,  "  but  not  Robin 
Summerfield's,  I'll  be  bound.     His  mother '11  see  to  that." 

There  was  a  general  laugh.  Rose  looked  annoyed. 
The  gesture  with  which  she  disclosed  the  contents  of  the 
second  basket  was  haughty  with  displeasure. 

"  And  how  much  am  I  to  give  5lrs.  Summerfield  ?  " 
said  the  butter-factor,  scratching  his  head. 

Again  Rose's  stout  neighbour  chimed  in  : 

"  Best  give  Sarah  Summerfield  what  she  asks,  gaffer, 
or  thou 'lit  never  hear  the  last  on  't." 

"  Thou'st  gotten  truth  on  thy  tongue's  end  to-day  at 
any  rate,  Mrs.  Lamb,"  said  the  butter-factor  resignedly. 

He  began  to  count  the  money  into  Rose's  hand,  a  hand 
as  pink-palmed  and  dehcate  as  any  that  ever  wore  a  glove. 
"  I'll  carry  one  of  them  baskets  for  you,"  said  the  butter- 
factor  chivalrously. 

With  Rose  at  his  side,  he  moved  away  towards  the  little 
shed  in  the  Red  Lion   yard,    where  his  wife— a  shrewish 
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sort  of  person,  looking  anything  but  pleasant  when  she 
saw  her  husband's  companion — was  superintending  the 
transference  of  her  husband's  purchases  from  their  market- 
baskets  to  wooden  cases. 

"  What  is  it."  she  said  sourly,  when  Rosie  had  tripped 
away  with  her  empty  baskets,  "  makes  you  men  all  so 
daft  about  yon  girl  ?  " 

There  was  someone  else  in  Applethwaite,  besides  Arthur 
Demaine,  upon  whom  the  thought  of  market  day  had  had 
an  exhilarating  effect.  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn's  humour 
had  been  really  rosy  that  morning  as  she  came  into  break- 
fast, after  having  superintended  Timothy's  preprandial 
airing  in  the  quaint,  walled  garden  lying  to  the  back  of  the 
old  house.  It  had  been  a  race  once,  that  airing  of  Timothy's, 
round  the  garden,  through  a  gap  in  the  fence  and  across 
the  doctor's  field,  ears  laid  back  and  small  black  muzzle 
cleaving  the  wind  ;  it  was  only  a  crawl  now,  along  the 
sunniest  of  the  paths,  with  an  old  gentleman-like 
particularity  about  stones  and  shrubs  and,  now  and  then, 
a  sudden,  frightened  snarl,  as  some  once  famiUar  goose- 
berry bush  loomed  strangely  upon  half-blind  eyes. 

So  benign  was  Miss  Lydia 's  humour  that,  when  Mrs. 
Moody  informed  the  ladies  of  Arthur  Demaine 's  startling 
and  unexpected  return,  it  was  Miss  Blackburn  and  not 
Miss  Lydia  who  was  disposed  to  view  the  occurrence  seri- 
ously. Miss  Lydia,  on  the  contrar}',  had  listened  almost 
gaily,  declaring  airily  as  she  prepared  Timothy's  bread 
and' milk  in  the  slop-basin,  that  boys  would  be  boys,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  soon  hear  it  was  only  some  harmless 
prank.  Or  perhaps  the  young  man  was  not  very  well. 
To  which  Miss  Blackburn,  thinking  of  Arthur's  mother, 
rephed  rather  hastily,  "  God  forbid  !  "  and  wondered  what 
Philip  would  say.  For  once  in  a  way  Miss  Lydia  showed 
herself  not  in  the  least  interested  in  Mr.  Demaine.  Before 
he  was  allowed  to  have  his  sop,  Timothy  had  to  say  grace. 
And  between  propping  Timothy  up  and  reminding  him  that 
one  wave  of  his  paw  was  laziness,  twice  indifference,  and 
only  three  showed  a  proper  gratitude  to  Providence, 
Mrs.  Moody's  gossip  and  her  sister's  fears  passed  un- 
heeded. 

After  breakfast  there  was  the  drawing-room  to  finish  ; 
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the  pictures  to  be  hung,  the  books  restored  to  their  shelves 
and  china  to  be  put  back  in  the  old  Chippendale  cabinet 
with  its  latticed  doors. 

It  was  Miss  Blackburn  who  insisted  upon  mounting  the 
steps  to  hang  the  pictures.  Lyddy's  eyes,  she  said,  were 
so  much  straighter,  it  would  be  better  if  she  directed. 
Which  Miss  Lydia  did,  screwing  up  one  of  her  eyes  very 
tight  and  stepping  back  at  various  angles,  very  frequently 
upon  Timothy's  toes,  who,  perturbed  by  the  deaning  and 
suspicious  of  Mrs.  Moody  who  was  naiHng  the  carpet, 
foDowed  his  mistress  about  that  morning — as  the  char- 
woman said — "  like  her  very  shadder." 

The  pictures  were  hung  and  the  curtains  up  and  the 
carpet  down  long  before  the  market  had  begun  at  eleven. 
Miss  Blackburn  was  busy  with  the  china  then  whilst  her 
sister  was  putting  back  the  books.  And  it  seemed  just 
as  well  that  Lydia  had  chosen  the  books  and  not  the  china  ; 
for  she  dropped  so  many  on  the  floor  that  poor  Timothy 
grew  quite  alarmed  and  snappish  ;  whilst  more  than  once 
some  priceless  piece  trembled  in  Miss  Blackburn's  startled 
hands.  Miss  Lydia  herself  was  not  at  all  put  out.  She 
called  herself  "  Butter-fingers,"  and  asked,  "  Diddums 
frighten  my  Timothy,  then  ?  "  and  every  now  and  then 
she  would  look  wndow-wards  and  give  her  sister  news  of 
the  market,  whilst  she  sucked  a  peppermint  contemplatively. 
Peppernunts  were  Miss  Lydia 's  favourite  sweet  ;  and  she 
preferred  those  that  had  for  posy  "  Extra  Strong."  To-day 
the  drawng-room  was  rank  with  them  ;  as,  between  the 
items  of  information  she  gave  her  sister,  Miss  Lydia  helped 
herself  anew. 

For  it  was  not  only  the  country  people  who  made  the 
market  so  interesting,  but  the  townsfolk,  whom  business 
or  pleasure  or  curiosity  happened  to  take  into  the  Square. 
There  was  old  Mrs.  Squire,  for  instance,  hobbling  about 
with  her  two  sticks,  hke  some  old  witch  out  of  a  fairy- 
tale, and  hectoring  the  market  women  ;  and  young  Mrs. 
Openshaw,  the  law>'er's  wife,  who  for  getting  the  best  of 
a  bargain  was  almost  equally  dreaded.  Miss  Plaice's  new 
lodger — at  least  Miss  Lydia  thought  it  was  the  lodger  if 
it  was  not  the  window  curtain — ^was  evidently  watching 
the  scene  ;  and  there  were  Esther  Smithson  and  her  aunt, 
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Esther  with  a  fancy  basket — "  The  sort  you  buy  in  Devon, 
Patty,"  said  Miss  Lydia — and  her  aunt  with  a  pannier  so 
capacious,  she  might  have  been  catering  for  a  regiment 
instead  of  just  a  family  of  two.  And  there  were  the 
miller's  three  daughters,  bold-looking  but  handsome  girls. 
They  were  regular  visitors,  aU  pranked  out  in  their  best, 
and  the  youngest  carr^'ing  a  walking-stick.  It  was  well 
known  what  took  them  into  the  market  and  up  and  down 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  Red  Lion,  where  the  dashing 
young  farmers  liked  to  put  up.  Miss  Lydia  called  out 
that  they  had  even  had  the  hardihood  to  stop  Mr.  Demaine  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  reproving  them  and  sending  them  home, 
as  Miss  Lydia  in  a  less  benevolent  mood  often  wished  she 
could  do,  he  had  raised  his  shabby  wide-awake  and  answered 
their  eager  questions,  before  he  had  passed  on.  "  He'll 
be  going  to  the  Hall  to  talk  things  over  with  Lady  Crane," 
Miss  Lydia  had  said  to  her  sister  ;  and  Miss  Lydia  was 
right. 

Though  mildness  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Demaine 's  domi- 
nant characteristic,  he  had  wakened  that  morning  in  a  mood 
less  buoyant  than  his  son's.  Helen,  who  presided  at 
breakfast,  had  fancied  her  father  seemed  more  preoccu- 
pied than  usual,  that  there  was  an  increased  stoop  of  the 
thin  shoulders,  an  anxious  look  about  the  eyes.  Though 
he  had  smiled  absentlv  once  or  twice  at  Arthur's  sallies, 
it  was  evident  he  was  not  easy,  that  Arthur's  escapade  was 
weighing  heavily  upon  his  thoughts. 

It  was  not  until  Arthur  had  left  them — to  go  and  say 
good  morning  to  Alice,  so  he  said — that  Mr.  Demaine  had 
opened  his  mind  to  Helen. 

"  Suppose  I  go  up  to  the  Hall  this  morning  and  talk  over 
this  affair  of  Arthur's  with  Lady  Crane,  eh,  Helen  ?  A  woman 
of  sense  in  spite  of  her  oddities  and  always  a  friend  to  us. 
Besides,  she's  the  boy's  godmother." 

"  I  would,"  said  Helen  promptly. 

And  at  a  quarter  to  eleven  it  had  been  Helen's  self- 
allotted  task  to  prepare  her  father  for  the  expedition,  to 
see  that  he  changed  his  coat,  to  brush  certain  shreds  and 
ashes  of  tobacco  from  the  front  of  him  and  to  conceal  his 
clay  pipe  in  an  inner  pocket,  lest  it  should  affront  the  aris- 
tocratic susceptibilities — not  of  Lady  Crane  but  of  her 
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butler.  Finally,  having  turned  him  slowly  round,  as  one 
would  a  dummy  figure  in  a  shop,  she  had  declared  him 
"  caper-pie  " — a  reminiscence  of  Miss  Stone,  who  had  ever 
loved  a  little  French — kissed  him,  and,  hnking  her  arm  in 
his,  proceeded  to  escort  him  as  far  as  the  churchyard  gate, 
whence  Miss  Lydia  had  seen  him  cross  the  market-place, 
converse  with  the  miller's  three  bold  daughters,  exchange 
a  friendly  nod  with  pretty  Rose  Gill,  and,  by  a  dexterous 
double,  avoid  his  sister  who,  protected  from  the  chilly 
wind  by  her  handsome  sealskin,  had  just  issued  from  her 
mother-in-law's  house  across  the  Square. 

"  Why,  there's  Jenny  Demaine  out,"  exclaimed  Miss  Lydia 
with  a  giggle,  "  and  her  brother  won't  look  at  her.  He 
thinks  slie's  going  to  tackle  him  about  Arthur  and  he's 
afraid.  Well,"  concluded  Miss  Lydia,  addressing  the  rapidly 
disappearing  figure  of  the  vicar — and  this  time  there  was 
something  in  her  sister's  voice  that  made  Miss  Patience 
look  up  at  her  uneasily — "  all  I  can  tell  him  is  this,  had  he 
listened  to  Jenny  Demaine  things  might  have  been  very 
different  at  the  Vicarage  than  what  they  are  to-day.  Isn't 
that  so,  Timothy-tums  ?  " 

It  was  in  stooping  to  embrace  the  old  terrier  and  inci- 
dentally drop  a  bound  volume  of  Punch  on  the  top  of  him, 
that  Miss  L}'dia  lost  a  little  incident,  which  was  to  make 
that  market  day  for  Rosie  Gill  a  day  of  days,  even  putting 
the  question  of  the  new  hat  in  the  shade. 

Very  soon  after  Helen  had  returned  to  her  dusting, 
Arthur  had  left  the  house  and  taken  the  churchyard  way 
to  Applethwaitc  ;  and  at  the  churchyard  gate,  well  beyond 
the  range  of  Miss  Lydia's  \ision,  he  had  stood  and  watched 
all  that  had  befallen  Rose  at  the  Market  Cross.  When 
the  butter-factor  had  finished  his  deal  and  the  two  had 
moved  off  towards  the  Red  Lion  yard,  Arthur  had  follov/ed 
them  and  was  standing  beneath  the  broad,  stone  arch- 
way, when  Rose  came  out. 

'''  Rosie  !  " 

"  Oh,  Master  Arthur,"  said  Rosie,  "  you  gave  me  such 
a  start." 

"  Never  mind  the  start.     Wlien  are  you  going  home  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  groceries  to  buy,"  said  Rose  simply,  "  and," 
dimphng,  "  a  new  hat.     And  Gran  said  I  had  better  have  a 
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cup  of  tea  and  a  bite  of  something  to  eat  at  the  muffin-shop 
before  I  started  back." 

"  All  right,"  said  Arthur,  "  I  shall  be  on  the  wooden 
bridge  at  half-past  two.  Mind  you  wait  for  me.  Good- 
bye." 

He  had  hardly  gone  when  another  young  man  came  up, 
tall,  newly  shaved  that  day  for  market,  well-looking  and 
neat  enough  in  riding  breeches  and  homespun  coat  to  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  Arthur's  Oxford  jacket. 

"  Rose,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  why  didn't  you  wait 
for  me  to  drive  you  down  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Your  mother  said  the  colt  was  too  skittish,"  answered 
Rose  demurely.  "  She  was  afraid  you  might  have  an 
accident  if  you  took  me." 

"  Mother's  daft  about  yon  colt,"  Robin  said  impatiently. 
"  He's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  If  you'll  till  me  where  to  meet 
you  when  your  shopping's  done,  I'll  drive  you  back." 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Rose  demurely  still.  "  But 
I've  a  lot  to  do — and  a  hat  to  choose.  I  am  afraid  I  can't 
possibly  say  when  I  shall  have  finished." 

Robin  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  reproachfully,  "  you'd  rather 
walk  than  drive  with  me." 

And  airily,  cruell}-,  Rose  answered  him,  her  voice  chiming 
with  Arthur's  careless  whistle. 

"  I  think  I  would." 
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CHAPTER  V 
lovers'  meetings 

WHEN  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  had  seen  young 
Mrs.  Squire  emerge  from  her  mother-in-law's 
house  and  pursue  her  brother,  only  to  be 
evaded  in  such  disconcerting  fashion,  the 
mistress  of  Springfield  was  not  daunted.  With  charac- 
teristic determination — a  determination  never  aggressive 
but  always  placid — she  at  once  decided  that  if  Mahomet 
would  not  come  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  in  this  case 
must  and  would  go  to  Mahomet. 

In  other  words.  Aunt  Jane,  as  the  Vicarage  children 
always  called  her,  was  firm  in  her  resolution  of  visiting 
Applethw.iite  Vicarage  that  morning  and  investigating 
the  circumstances  that  had  brought  her  nephew  so  untimely 
home.  On  the  morrow  Springfield  would  be  in  the  thick 
of  cleaning  ;  and  young  Mrs.  Squire,  all  housewifely  energy, 
and  the  condensed  activity  of  I  don't  know  how  many 
housemaids,  would  have  no  time  for  anyone  or  anytliing 
short  of  a  funeral,  supposing  anyone  were  inconsiderate 
enough  to  die  at  such  a  season  of  domestic  stress.  That 
the  Springfield  cleaning  had  not  been  begun  sooner  was 
due  entirely  to  the  difficulties  of  securing  the  services  of 
Mrs.  Moody,  who  was  as  much  booked  up  for  the  great 
event  of  the  Applethwaite  Spring  Season  as  any  Prima 
Donna  of  Opera  or  Gaiety  favourite. 

Generally,  young  Mrs.  Squire  had  secured  Mrs.  Moody's 
services  on  the  principle  of  that  hateful  but  much  vaunted 
bird  who  catches  the  first  worni.  She  generally  engaged 
Mrs.  Moody  before  anyone  else  had  thought  of  it.  And 
Mrs.  Moody  would  have  been  engaged  this  year  but  for 
an  unfortunate  incident.      Mrs.   Squire  was  actually,   in 
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fact,  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Moody's  residence,  the  date,  to 
be  exact,  being  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  St.  Valen- 
tine's Day.  Not  that  young  Mrs.  Squire — no  matter  what 
Jenny  Demaine  had  been  foolish  enough  to  do — could  be 
said  to  have  any  interest  in  St.  Valentine  ;  but  the  custom 
had  not  quite  died  out  in  Applethwaite,  and  when  one  has 
marriageable  daughters,  it  is  well  on  such  a  festival  for  a 
prudent  mother  to  overlook  the  post.  At  all  events  St. 
Valentine  had  been  useful  that  year  in  fixing  the  date  for 
seeing  Mrs.  Moody  in  young  Mrs.  Squire's  active  mind  ; 
and  she  was  well  on  her  way  thither  accompanied  by  her 
youngest  born,  aged  seven,  and  known  as  Sallie.  It  was 
Sallie  who  had  frustrated  her  mother's  intentions  by  drop- 
ping the  maternal  umbrella  down  Mr.  Simpson's  cellar- 
grating.  If  you  have  never  been  to  Applethwaite,  you  can- 
not of  course  realise  the  fascination  of  those  cellar-gratings, 
which,  always  scrupulously  black-leaded,  occur  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  pavement,  sources  of  perpetual  interest 
to  youthful  and  inquiring  minds.  Kot  only  did  Sallie 
drop  the  umbrella,  which  could  not  be  recovered  except 
by  ringing  the  bell  and  inquiring  for  it  from  Mr.  Simpson's 
housekeeper,  who  was  deaf  and  cross  :  but,  on  being  bidden 
by  her  parent  to  apologize  for  causing  such  trouble.  Miss 
SalHe  had  displayed  such  an  unfilial  and  stubborn  spirit 
that  Mrs.  Squire  had  abandoned  her  mission  in  order  to 
take  the  culprit  home  and  treat  her  to  a  whipping,  whilst 
still  sufficiently  incensed  to  do  so,  with  that  energy  which 
the  circumstances,  aggravated  by  the  complete  ruin  of 
her  second-best  umbrella,  seemed  to  demand. 

Next  day,  Mrs.  James  had  repaired  alone  to  Mrs.  Moody's, 
only  to  find  that  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  and  Timothy  had 
been  there  before  breakfast  ;  and,  what  she  had  promised 
Miss  Lydia,  Mrs.  Moody  was  firm  in  her  resolution  to  per- 
form. Indeed,  Mrs.  Moody  was  so  very  firm  about  it,  that 
an  onlooker  might  have  rather  suspected  her  of  being  not 
at  all  sorry  for  the  opportunity  of  flouting  for  once  the 
autocratic  mistress  of  Springfield. 

Young  Mrs.  Squire  was  deeply  offended  but  not  daunted. 
It  might  be  wholesome  for  Mrs.  Moody  to  learn  there  were 
other  charwomen  in  Applethwaite  beside  herself ;  even 
though  they  hardly  attained  that  all-round  thoroughness 
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in  which  it  was  Mrs.  Moody's  boast  that  she  excelled. 
Young  Mrs.  Squire  had  had  her  difficulties.  The  less  im- 
portant charwomen  had  also  their  engagements ;  moreover, 
they  demanded  perquisites,  which  was  a  thing  young  Mrs. 
Squire  never  allowed.  They  even  made  accusations  against 
Mrs.  Moody  of  a  venomous  sort  : 

"  You  ladies  thinks  she  carries  nothink  home.  But  if 
that's  the  case,  why  does  she  want  a  clean  harden  apron 
every  day,  we'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

Then  just  as  the  mistress  of  Springfield  had  come  to 
terms  with  the  young  wife  of  one  of  her  husband's  dray- 
men, Mr.  Squire  had  contracted  influenza  and  the  whole 
business  had  had  to  be  deferred  till  he  was  better.  How- 
ever, he  was  now  better,  and  to-morrow  the  cleaning  would 
begin  in  good  earnest.  It  was  therefore  with  a  mind  at 
ease,  and  the  consciousness  of  victory,  tiiat  the  mistress 
of  Springlield  had  set  out  that  morning  on  her  visit  to 
Applethwaite  Vicarage. 

She  did  not  go  by  the  churciiyard  ;  though,  had  she 
done  so,  she  might  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  an  inter- 
view with  Arthur  himself,  unless  he  too  had  chosen  to 
evade  her,  either  by  bolting  into  the  church  or  crouching 
down  behind  a  tombstone.  But,  wishing  to  arrange  at 
the  Mill  about  a  sitting  hen,  young  Mrs.  Squire  chose 
the  longer  way  by  the  carriage  drive. 

Carriage  drive,  indeed !  As  the  lady  afterwards  re- 
marked to  her  husband  :  "  Far  better  call  it  a  cart-track 
and  have  done  with  it  !  "  so  convinced  was  she,  as  she 
proceeded  and  marked  the  ruts  with  ever-increasing  dis- 
favour, that  none  but  Lady  Crane's  coachman — under 
compulsion,  poor  man — would  ever  have  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  them. 

The  mistress  of  Springfield  was  tall  like  her  brother  ; 
but,  whereas  Mr.  Demaine  was  lean  almost  to  scragginess, 
Jenny  Demaine  had  acquired  since  her  marriage  what  is 
so  frequently  described  by  Charlotte  Bronte  as  "  a  port." 
And  young  Mrs.  Squire's  "  port  "  was  not  only  matronly, 
it  was  august  ;  so  august  that  a  stranger  meeting  her— 
and  Lady  Crane  absent — must  have  proclaimed  her  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  Applethwaite's  leading  lady. 

The  carriage  drive  not  being  much  used,  as  the  mistress 
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of  Springfield  had  justly  opined,  and  situated,  moreover, 
beyond  the  range  of  Ailie's  kitchen  window,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  keep  a  sentry's  watch  upon  the  door  in  the  garden 
wall,  the  august  dame  was  able  to  pursue  her  way  unchal- 
lenged, found  the  front  door  open  and  had  her  hand  on 
the  knob  of  AHce's  sitting-room,  when  Helen  Demaine 
greeted  her  over  the  banisters  : 

"Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  Ahce  isn't  very  well  to-day." 

"  And  if  she  isn't,  Helen,"  repUed  young  Mrs.  Squire 
with  bland  authority  and  benevolent  emphasis,  "  a  visit 
from  her  aunt  will  do  her  no  harm  and  may  do  her  good." 

Alice  was  lying  on  her  couch  beside  the  window,  the 
shding  table  with  her  work — and  sh^  would  amuse  her- 
self for  hours  embroidering — pushed  away  to  the  end  of 
her  chair  and  her  hands  tucked  under  the  woollen  coverlet 
as  if  she  were  cold. 

The  face  she  turned  to  her  aunt  struck  Mrs.  Squire  as 
being  singularly  like  her  mother's,  not  so  much  perhaps  as 
Alice  Smith  had  been  when,  at  the  height  of  health  and 
radiant  prettiness,  she  had  first  appeared  upon  the  Apple- 
thwaite  horizon,  but  rather  as  she  had  become  during  her 
illness  when  disease,  with  that  strange,  compassionate 
quality  it  sometimes  shows,  refining  what  it  might  other- 
wise debase,  ennobling  what  it  is  only  seeking  to  destroy, 
had  seemed  daily  to  increase  her  face  in  loveliness. 

"  Dear  girl,"  exclaimed  her  aunt  affectionately,  "  you 
are  troubled,  I  see  it.  Why  has  Arthur  come  home  like 
this  ?  Is  he  ill,  or  what  is  it  ?  Come,  my  dear  love, 
confide  in  me." 

Before  Alice's  accident,  when  Ahce  had  been  able  to  do 
to  perfection  all  the  things  girls  do  at  her  age,  including 
the  making  a  simple  frock  look  ten  times  prettier  than 
JuUa  Squire's  most  expensive  tarlatan,  Mrs.  Squire,  to 
tell  the  truth,  had  barely  tolerated  her  niece  ;  but  now  that 
Ahce  was  an  invalid  and  hopelessly  out  of  the  running,  so  to 
speak,  her  aunt  had  shown  herself  graciously  benevolent. 
She  was  continually  sending  the  invalid  improving  books, 
sponge  cakes  to  nibble  with  her  new  milk,  and  grapes  in 
their  season  from  the  Springfield  vinery.  She  also  made 
it  a  duty  to  visit  Alice  once  a  fortnight  at  least ;  when  as 
a  rule  she  very  adroitly  mingled  a  soothing  piety  \\ith 
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Applethwaite's  latest  gossip  and  the  intelligence  of  Julia's 
conquests  in  a  field  in  which  poor  Alice  herself  had  once 
reigned  supreme.  Not  that  Alice  bore  her  aunt  any  grudge 
on  Juha's  account.  Imprisoned  as  she  was,  shut  off  from 
all  the  stimulus  of  active  hfe,  in  spite  of  an  instinctive 
distrust  that  reminded  her  her  aunt  had  not  always  been 
so  friendly,  Alice  had  come  to  look  forward  to  these  visits 
of  her  relative,  had  shown  herself  grateful  for  the  htera- 
ture  and  sponge  cakes,  and  was  not  altogether  indisposed 
— she  had  acquired  the  habit  from  Miss  Stone — to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  her  family,  whenever  her  aunt  chose  to 
draw  her  attention  to  some  shortcoming  in  either  her 
father,  Helen  or  Arthur. 

Having  heard  all  she  wanted  to  know  in  regard  to  Arthur, 
Mrs.  Squire  drew  on  her  gloves  and  before  she  left,  pre- 
pared to  dart — unconsciously  or  not — one  of  those  stings 
under  the  irritation  of  which  she  so  frequently  left  the 
invalid  writhing. 

"  Mr.  Dicks  had  tea  with  us  yesterday." 

"Oh."  said  Alice. 

Mr.  Dicks  was  the  youthful  incumbent  of  a  certain 
perpetual  curacy  in  the  dales,  attached  to  the  mother- 
church  of  Applethwaite  ;  and  before  Alice's  accident  he 
had  been  one  of  her  most  devoted  admirers.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  obtuseness  of  Mr.  Demaine,  who  never,  as  his  sister 
complained,  seemed  able  to  realize  that  his  children  were 
growing  up.  Mr.  Dicks  might  have  declared  himself 
before  the  catastrophe  instead  of  after  it,  as  he  had  done 
eventually  only  four  weeks  ago,  sitting,  as  poor  Ahce 
sorrowfully  reflected,  in  the  very  chair  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing by  her  aunt's  sealskins  and  ample  skirts.  For 
Mr.  Demaine  having  left  them  to  find  a  book  of  reference, 
Mr.  Dick's  had  suddenly  seized  his  opportunity  and 
Alice's  hand,  and,  dropping  all  courtesy  titles,  had  asked 
impetuously  : 

"  Alice,  when  are  you  going  to  get  better  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  v\lice  had  said. 

"  Because  I  want  you,"  Mr.  Dicks  had  answered  naively. 
"  I  want  you.  Ahce.     It's  very  lonely  up  at  Ottergill." 

"  I  would  get  better  if  I  could,"  Alice  had  said,  some  of 
that  resentment  expressing  itself  in  her  voice,  which  sprang 
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from  a  consciousness  of  Applethwaite's  criticism  upon 
her  state.     "  But  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  can." 

That  Mr.  Dicks  should  suddenly  drop  upon  his  knees 
beside  the  spinal  chair  was  due  less  to  tradition  than  the 
fact  that  it  brought  him  on  a  level  with  Alice's  face  ;  and 
thus,  Mr.  Demaine,  returning  with  his  arms  heaped  with 
bookish  evidence,  perceived  them  and  hastily  retreated, 
dropping  his  volumes  in  the  passage  and  groaning  as  he 
picked  them  up,  reahzing  with  passionate  pity,  poor  man, 
that  the  situation  was  Alice's,  who  must  cope  with  it  as 
best  she  could. 

And  Ahce  had.  Romance  with  her,  as  we  know,  had 
not  survived  Miss  Stone's  enlightenment  ;  moreover  her 
position  in  the  parish,  motherless  and  her  father's  eldest 
daughter,  had  given  her  a  shrewd,  precocious  insight  into 
human  nature,  that  admitted  of  no  very  high  ideals,  no  dis- 
interested motives,  no  generosity  quite  free  from  a  hope  of 
personal  gain,  no  permanence  either  in  one's  own  or  other 
people's  resolutions  and  sentiments. 

So  when  young  Dicks  on  his  knees,  with  his  round, 
ingenuous  face  close  to  hers,  had  pleaded,  "  Let  me  take 
you  as  you  are,  Alice  darling.  I'll  nurse  you.  I'll  wait 
upon  you,  I'd  love  to  do  it,"  she  had  answered  him  with 
calm  practicahty  though  not  without  a  something  of  secret 
bitterness  tinging  her  assurance,  "  You  think  so  now.  But 
you  would  soon  got  tired  of  it."  And  when  he  protested, 
she  had  quoted  instances  she  had  known  in  her  father's 
parish  where  men  had  soon  wearied  of  sick  wives. 

"  Besides,"  she  had  added  with  merciless  logic  and  that 
experience,  which  long  wrestling  with  their  own  strait- 
ened means  had  taught  her,  "  you  couldn't  afford  to  marry 
me.  You  might  perhaps  if  I  were  well  and  able  to  look 
after  things  but  not  hke  this." 

"  Alice,  do  you  love  me  ?  "  young  Dicks  had  said  ;  and 
when  she  had  closed  her  eyes,  unable  either  to  answer  or 
look  at  him,  and  he  had  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  quivering 
lids,  she  had  held  him  from  her  with  all  the  force  of  her 
poor  arms,  crying  again  and  again,  "  Don't,  don't. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  it  can  only  be  a  dream." 

Since  that  day,  though  he  had  called  once  or  twice  at 
var5dng  intervals,  she  had  refused  to  see  him  again  ;   and 
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Mr.  Demaine  had  upheld  her  in  her  resolution.  "  He  could 
not  afford  to  marry  me  as  I  am,  papa,"  AUce  had  said 
quite  simply  to  him  ;  and  just  as  simply  her  father  had 
agreed  with  her  that  for  a  poor  man  the  step  would  be 
preposterous.  "  Besides — "  Mr,  Demaine  had  said  ;  and, 
though  he  had  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  Ahce  was 
woman  enough  to  know  what  compassionate  yet  clear- 
eyed  consideration  of  her  own  physical  state  his  silence 
had  involved. 

But  now  here  was  Aunt  Jane  with  her  :  "  Mr.  Dicks  had 
tea  with  us  yesterday  ;  "  and  Alice's  heart  sank. 

"  Quite  an  informal  visit,"  continued  the  mistress  of 
Springfield  pleasantly,  "  The  dining-room  was  all  ready 
for  cleaning,  so  we  had  to  have  tea  in  the  school-room. 
But  you  never  saw  a  young  man  make  himself  so  much  at 
home.  Really,  as  Miss  Wilhams  said" —  Miss  Williams 
was  the  Springfield  governess,  a  lady  of  romantic  tempera- 
ment and  uncertain  age — "  to  see  him  and  Juha  toasting 
tea-cakes  together  was  quite  touching." 

"  Really  ?  "  said  Ahce  tonelessly. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  her  aunt  replied  gaily.  "  That  naughty 
SalUe  has  done  nothing  but  tease  her  ever  since.  They 
really  got  on  very  well  ;  though  I  once  had  an  idea  that 
he  rather  admired  you." 

"  Had  you.  Aunt  Jane  ?  "  said  poor  Alice  quietly,  but 
with  so  much  meaning,  such  primitive,  passionate  regret, 
that  the  mistress  of  Springfield  had  found  it  easier  to  ignore 
the  question  and  had  made  haste  to  withdraw. 

Perhaps  it  was  httle  wonder  that  Alice  should  be  cross 
after  her  aunt's  visit,  at  dinner, 

Mr,  Demaine  had  evidently  remained  to  lunch  with  his 
patroness. 

She  frowned  upon  her  sister's  saUies  and,  when  Arthur 
inquired  what  the  matter  was,  began  a  series  of  recrimina- 
tions and  what  Aunt  Jane  had  said,  which  sent  the  young 
man  fuming  from  table  and  sped  him,  reckless  and  defiant, 
to  his  tryst  with  Rosie, 

"  I  knew  Aimt  Jane  would  upset  you,"  Helen  remarked 
as  Arthur  left  them, 

"  It  was  not  Aunt  Jane,"  protested  Alice  ;  and  burst 
into  tears. 
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Helen  looked  at  her  in  disma3^  She  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  her  sister's  moods — moods  generally  of  fretfulness, 
of  depression,  of  nervous  irritability — but  these  sobs  coming 
as  from  a  l^eart  that  was  breaking  were  a  new  and  discon- 
certing phase. 

"  Leave  her  alone,"  said  Ailie,  to  whom  Helen  presently 
apphed  in  her  distress.  "  As  soon  as  I'm  dressed,  I'll  go 
to  her.  The  poor  bairn  has  a  heavy  burden  to  bear,  Miss 
Helen.  'Tain't  only  her  health,  think  on,  but  all  her 
woman's  life  gone  with  it.  poor  lamb." 

In  the  meantime  Arthur  was  well  across  the  holm  in  the 
direction  of  the  wooden  foot-bridge,  where  he  had  asked 
Rosie  to  wait  for  him. 

She  was  patiently  standing  there  when  he  came  in  sight, 
her  own  market-basket  at  her  feet  and  in  her  hand  the  paper- 
bag  containing  the  precious  hat. 

"  So  you  waited,"  said  Arthur. 

"  You  told  me  to,"  said  Rosie  simply. 

To  her  equals  or  perhaps  to  those  she  considered  her 
inferiors.  Rose  could  be  haughty,  or  pert,  or  demure  as 
the  occasion  demanded  ;  to  Arthur  she  was  submission 
itself,  looking  at  him  now  with  meek  eyes  filled  with 
adoration. 

The  basket  seemed  to  disconcert  Arthur  for  a  moment. 
It  was  large,  unwieldy  and  full  of  blue  paper  parcels  of 
groceries  as  well  as  one  of  newspaper,  already  stained, 
containing  what  Rose  admitted  shyly  was  "  butcher's 
meat."  Arthur  evidently  felt  the  association  to  be  un- 
romantic  ;  and  suggested  hiding  the  basket  for  the  time 
being  beneath  one  of  the  thickets  of  bramble  and  wild 
rose,  which  in  summer  made  the  little  holm  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  wooden  bridge  a  veritable  fairyland.  Rose 
consented  readily  enough  to  the  basket's  being  hidden, 
though  it  was  with  obvious  reluctance  she  parted  from 
her  miUinery,  which  Arthur  insisted  should  be  concealed 
with  it. 

His  point  carried — ^and  Arthur  could  have  found  no 
Eastern  slave  more  submissive  to  his  will — they  climbed 
the  stile,  descended  to  the  riverside,  followed  the  stream 
a  yard  or  two,  and  in  a  moment  more  were  safely  hidden 
from  anyone  crossing  the  bridge  not  only  by  the  winding 
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of  the  river  itself  but  by  the  ragged  sides  of  an  overhanging 
bank  or  scaur. 

On  the  other  side  was  a  wood,  brown  and  leafless  as 
yet  and  for  that  reason  the  more  hkely  to  be  deserted  on  a 
week-day  afternoon. 

"  Master  Arthur,"  Rose  said  apprehensively,  "  they  was 
saying  in  Applethwaite,  you've  been  sent  away  from  College. 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

"  And  if  it  were  true  would  you  think  me  a  shocking, 
bad  feUow  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  !  "  said  Rose,  with  such  worship  in 
her  eyes  as  must  have  made  it  clear  to  the  most  casual 
observer  that  it  was  not  from  her  Arthur  would  find  the 
stimulus  he  needed. 

"  Poor  little  Rose,  I  don't  think  you'd  bring  yourself 
to  think  ill  of  me  whatever  I  did,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  biting 
remembrance  of  Alice's  bitter  words. 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Rose  simply.  "  Only  what  will  you  do 
now  ?  " 

"  What  I  shall  do,"  answered  Arthur  gaily,  "  I  have  no 
more  idea  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  But  what  I  am  doing 
is  talking  to  you  beneath  this  bank.  And  I  couldn't  be 
doing  anything  nicer,  could  I  ?  " 

"  But,  Master  Arthur,"  Rose  spoke  tremulously,  "  I 
don't  think  I  ought— I " 

She  was  all  misgivings  to  which  she  could  give  no  utter-^ 
ance.  Even  on  the  bridge  the  very  babble  of  the  stream 
had  seemed  to  hold  contemptuous  question  of  her  right 
to  be  meeting  there  with  the  vicar's  son  :  and  with  that 
question  mingled  the  remembrance  of  a  taunt  of  her  grand- 
father's :  "  Mind,  wench,  thou  don't  turn  hght-o'-love  like 
your — mother  was." 

"  Do  what  ?  "  said^ Arthur.  "  Buy  new  hats,  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Rosie,  smihng,  blushing,  on  the  verge  of 
tears.     "  I  mean — to  meet  you  here." 

"  Rosie,  don't  talk  nonsense.  As  if  there  were  any  harm 
in  it." 

"But,  sir " 

"  Don't  call  me  '  sir.'  " 

"  But,  Master  Arthur." 
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"  Nor  '  Master  Arthur.'     Say  just  '  Arthur.'  " 
Very  prettily  she  said  it. 

"  For  every  letter  in  my  name,"  exclaimed  Arthur  in  a 
genuine  transport,  "I'd  like  to  kiss  you." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  all  unnoticed  by  the  pair 
beneath  the  scaur.  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  and  Timothy 
entered  the  wood.  At  their  midday  dinner  Miss  Black- 
burn had  urged  a  walk  upon  her  sister  with  some  insistency. 
"  You  have  been  staying  indoors  too  much,  Lydia.  You 
know  it  never  suits  you.  Do  go  out  this  afternoon.^ 
I  am  sure  Mrs.  Moody  and  I  and  Ann  can  manage." 
Thus  Miss  Blackburn,  all  the  more  anxiously,  because  Miss 
Lydia  herself  seemed  to  have  no  inchnation  for  a  walk. 
"Besides,"  added  Miss  Blackburn  diplomatically,  "it 
would  do  Timothy  good.  I  am  sure  it  isn't  well  for  him 
to  stay  indoors  so  long." 

Presumably  for  Timothy's  benefit,  then,  Miss  Lydia 
had  yielded  ;  and  was  rewarded  by  as  shocking  and  im- 
proper or  as  pretty  and  interesting  (it  is  all  a  matter  of 
opinion)  a  sight  as  had  met  her  eyes  since  she  and  her 
sister  had  dismissed  their  last  Ann  but  one,  for  inter- 
viewing her  young  man  after  dark  at  the  back-kitchen 
door.  It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Arthur  but  just  as 
well  for  Rosie— less  distinguishable  at  the  distance— that, 
having  walked  in  their  direction.  Miss  Lydia  should  have 
chosen  this  side  of  the  river  and  not  the  other  ;  otherwise 
I  shudder  to  think  what  would  have  befallen  Rosie  later 
on,  had  Timothy  scented  out  that  hidden  basket  with  its 
hideous  parcel  of  "  butcher's  meat." 

When  Miss  Lydia  caught  sight  of  them,  Arthur  had 
up-Ufted  Rose's  dimpled  chin  upon  his  finger. 

"  Rosie,  do  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  whispered  Rosie. 

"  And  I  love  you,"  said  Arthur,  yet  hghtly  still.  "  So 
what's  the  harm  ?  " 

"  I  feel  there  is  harm."  Rose  said  pathetically.  "  And 
yet  you  make  it  seem  mere  play." 

"  It  is  only  play,"  said  Arthur  eagerly.  "  And  it  shall 
never  hurt  you.  Kiss  me  once,  Rosie,  and  then  I'll  let 
you  go." 

That  evening  the  five  o'clock  bell  did  not  nng  m  vain. 
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Mr    Demaine   was   holding  his  weekly   Lenten   services 
Vl.  Z\'l    ^      ?  promised  to  play  the  organ,  was  late  for 
tea,  and  had  only  time  to  swallow  a  brimming  cup  pressed 
upon  him  by  Ailie,  before  he  and  Helen  had  to  start  for 

1  i'r  .V         '^'  *°?'  ^''^^  ^^^"  ^^te  ^""om  market  ;    though 

old  Catherine  so  often  scolded  her,  a  little  longer  scoldiL 

than  usual  seemed  to  make  no  difference.     Miss  LydiS 

Blackburn  was  not  late.     "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  " 

does  not  only  apply  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.     Beneath 

the  scaur  Miss  Lydia  had  seen  Arthur  Demaine  embracing 

a  girl-fortunately  for  Rosie,  she  was  not  quite  sure  of 

the  ^rl.     More,  Miss  Lydia  did  not  wish  to  see-she  was 

not  devoid  of  imagination,  no  maiden  lady  is— and  she 

did  not  wish  to  be  seen  herself.     Thus,  she  was  not  only 

punctual  but  even  entered  the  dining-room  in  advance  of 

the  tea-pot,  which  Ann  bore  behind  her  on  a  tray 

Miss  Blackburn,  looking  up,  saw  with  rehef  that  her 

^fffn'.  ^T  ?'ki''  -^^^  }"''  '"^^^-     ^^'  "^^^  "«  ^^^Sor  bland, 
diffuse,  foohsWy  jocular  ;   she  was  again  brisk,  aggressive 
stimulative.     She  was  fussily  particular  about  the  rivenous 
way  poor  old  Timothy  drank  his  milk  out  of  the  slop- 
basin      But  she  did  not  say  anything  about  what  she  had 

nuL^  1  .."r'.r'^'-r.^^'  °"^  *^^"S'  ^^'^^  L^^ia  knew 
quite  weU  that  Miss  Patience  would  only  find  excuses. 
Patty  lived  to  find  excuses,  as  her  sister  often  told  her. 
And  for  another  Miss  Lydia  was  too  good  a  whist-player 
to  throw  away  a  trump-card  needlessly. 

Tea  was  a  little  early  on  account  of  the  service,  for  which 
both  sisters  went  upstairs  to  put  on  their  mantles  and 
bonnets  as  the  bell  began  to  ring.  In  the  gaUery,  which 
was  also  the  organ-loft,  some  one  was  playing  a  prelude 
and  playing  it  in  masterly  fashion.  It  was  Arthur  Demaine 
and  he  had  ]ust  whispered  gaily  to  his  sister,  who  shared 
the  httle  recess  with  him.  "  '  At  what  time  ye  shall  hear 
the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery  and 
dulcimer-—'  Helen,  when  aU  else  fails,  I  can  be  an 
organist. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  him  that  he  did  not  see  the 
shm,  veiled  figure  that,  following  the  Miss  Blackburns 
mto  church,  had  stolen  to  a  shadowy-  seat  beneath  the 
gallery.    For  whoever  tliinks  that  Arthur  had  been  too  taken 
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u^  with  Rosie  to  remember  his  fascinating  traveUing  com- 
pL^n  knows  very  httle  of  the  fiexibihty .  the  sudden  capnce 
the  easy  changefulness  of  the  young  man  s  mind.  More 
han  once  that  day  a  httle  gust  of  recollection,  of  cunosity 
Ind  what  not  had  set  Arthur's  thoughts  veenng  m  the 
d^rec^on  ofMiss  Plaice's  lodger  ;  and  only  the  possible 
necessUy  of  some  explanation  had  prevented  him  from 
calling  t^hat  mormng  at  Miss  Plaice's  door  to  inquire  how 
and  who  her  visitor  was  ?  .        ,     ,  ,    r 

So  Arthur  continued  to  play  undisturbed  ;  and.  from 
beneath  the  magic  of  hand  and  foot,  it  seemed  to  his  sister 
that  voices  issued,  which  sounded  almost  human  as  they 
v^braJ^S  upon  the  stiU  air  of  the  dusky,  almost  empty 

""^u'was  from  his  mother  Arthur  had  inherited  his  taste 
for  music     To  hear  the  late  Mrs.  Demaine  play— or.  as 
the   word    was   in   her   day    "  perform  "-was  to  reahze 
at  once  the  gulf  between  amateur  and  artist.     There  were 
many   respeSable    amateurs    in    Applethwaite   m   those 
davs  when  the  piano-whether  one  was  musical  or  not- 
was  considered  indispensable  to  a  polite  education.     But. 
below  ?he  ranks  of  the  refined,  there  were  true  music- 
lovers  in  a  place  where  the  poorest  cottage  was  not  without 
i?s  instrument,  whether  American  organ  fiddle,  concertma 
or  only  a  Jew's  harp.     Certainly,  oii  those  rare  occasions 
when  their  vicar's  wife  had  appeared  on  the  concert  plat- 
7nrm    either  in  the  Applethwaite  Mechamcs'  Institute,  or 
sor^e  crowded  schoolroom  higher  up  the  dale,  she  had  mvan- 
aXroused  the  back  seats  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm  •  whilst  the  front,  though  duly  applauding,  had  not 
been  infrequently  a  httle  scandahzed.  ^^     ,    ,       _^ 

To  see  this  quiet,  pretty,  httle  woman  suddenly  become 
transfigured  the  moment'she  had  arranged  her  flounces 
oveTthe  pfano-stool.  to  watch  her  yield  herself  openly  ^ 
it  were  to  some  unseen  embrace,  become  soft    resistless 
visibly  thrilled  and  vibrating  with  emotion,  had  an  effect 
almost  unpleasant  upon  the  conventional  stohdity  of  the 
fr^t  benches    where  respectable  husbands  began  to  eye 
hdr  wfves  askance,  or  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  to  whisper 
behind  her  programme  that  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  prof essional  was  hardly  becoming  in  a  clergyman  s  wife. 
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Helen,  whose  only  musical  accomplishments  were  limited 
to  a  few  stumbling  notes  in  strictest  secrecy,  watched  her 
brother  almost  enviously.  It  was  so  evndent  that,  hke 
their  mother,  Arthur  threw  his  whole  soul  into  his  music, 
that  for  the  moment  that  liidden,  inmost  self  of  his,  that 
passionate  uneasy  ego,  which  in  poor  Helen  seemed  to 
flutter  like  a  bird  with  broken  wings,  soared  free,  winging 
its  daring,  audacious  flight  to  the  highest  heavens. 

Even  Mr,  Demaine,  kneeling  in  his  stall  whilst  Arthur 
played,  and  recalling,  poor  man,  his  long,  unfruitful  inter- 
view vnth  Lady  Crane,  felt  that  in  this  disappointing  yet 
beloved  son  of  his  was  that  which,  beyond  his  control, 
must  make  its  own  way,  learn  from  experience  its  own 
lessons,  in  a  word,  "  dree  "—as  the  Scotch  say—"  it's 
ow«  weird." 

And  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  ?  After  a  short,  initiatory 
prayer — MissLydia's  prayers  were  always  short,  a  complete 
contrast  to  Miss  Blackburn  who,  once  upon  her  knees, 
seemed  to  forget,  as  her  sister  frequently  reminded  her,  that 
she  was  in  church,  so  rapt  was  she  in  her  devotions — Miss 
Lydia  Blackburn  listened  too,  sitting  very  upright,  with 
compressed  lips  and  in  her  eyes  that  gleam  of  anticipated 
triumph,  which  says,  "  I  told  you  so." 


-V. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE   DORCAS 

TO  recall  an  Applethwaite  Easter  is  to  summon 
a  confused  memory,  in  which  fresh  muslin 
curtains  at  every  \vindow  in  tlic  market-place, 
new  hats  on  the  heads  of  all  the  female  wor- 
shippers at  church,  and  the  thought  of  roast  lamb  with 
mint  sauce,  or  roast  veal  with  those  dehcate  stufTmgs  and 
appurtenances  in  which  Applethwaite  cooks  excel  for 
dinner,  play  almost  as  important  a  part  as  the  day's 
devotions  ;  though  that  there  were  other  things  more 
beautiful,  the  faded  primrose,  marking  the  Easter  preface 
in  an  old  prayer-book  of  mine,  has  just  reminded  me. 

On  this  particular  Easter  Sunday  the  prettiest  hat  and 
the  prettiest  face  in  Applethwaite  church  were  undoubt- 
edly to  be  seen  in  the  gallery,  where  Rosie  sat  to  the  left 
of  the  organ  with  other  fair  members  of  the  Applethwaite 
Ladies'  Choir  ;  an  arrangement  which,  considering  the 
men  and  boys  occupied  the  chancel,  seemed  to  entail  a 
more  or  less  unequal  contest  between  the  two  choirs,  in 
which  undoubtedly  the  men  had  the  last  word,  however 
shrill  and  high  the  female  voices  in  the  gallery  might  soar 
above  them. 

Arthur  Demaine,  looking  very  debonair  and  self- 
possessed,  with  his  curly  hair  brushed  as  smooth  as  it 
was  possible  and  a  black  tie  added  to  his  decorous  shirt, 
had  read  the  Lessons,  not  a  little  to  the  scandal  of  those  of 
the  congregation  who,  like  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  his  Aunt 
Jane  and  Uncle  James,  considered  paternal  leniency  in 
Arthur's  case  was  being  carried  to  too  far  a  pitch.  For 
Arthur  had  looked  in  no  way  discomfited  by  the  disgrace 
that  had  overtaken  him,  had  been  sufficiently  self-possessed 
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to  look  boldly  up  at  the  gallery  before  he  left  the  lectern, 
though  Rosie,  after  one  swift  glance,  had  not  dared  to 
look  at  him.  She  had  even  closed  her  eyes  whilst  he  read, 
thrilled  to  a  very  ecstasy  by  the  mere  sound  of  his  voice. 
And  Arthur's  voice  was  very  beautiful,  clear  and  resonant  : 
so  clear  that  Ailie,  who  generally  followed  the  Lessons  out 
of  a  big  Bible  open  upon  her  knee,  was  able  to  take  off  her 
spectacles,  close  her  book  and  listen  without  losing  a 
single  word. 

So  much  for  Easter  Sunday ;  on  Easter  Monday  the  spirit 
of  holiday  was  abroad.  At  all  the  chapels  in  the  neighbour- 
hood there  were  tea-parties  ;  and  though  Mrs.  Summerfield 
of  North  Fold  was  a  staunch  churchwoman,  a  subscriber 
to  the  Parish  I^Iagazine,  and  a  great  admirer  of  all  the 
Dcmaine  family,  she  had  never  scrupled  to  dismiss  her 
maid,  lock  up  her  house  and  allow  her  son  Robin  to  drive 
her  across  the  moor  to  Ottcrgill,  where — greatly  to  little  Mr. 
Dicks's  displeasure — nearly  all  his  congregation  attended 
the  feast  at  the  chapel.  Mrs.  Summerfield  was  an  Ottergill 
woman  and  she  had  many  friends  there,  including  her 
favourite  sister,  Mrs.  Binks  of  the  Craggs,  who  was  a  widow 
like  herself  and  had  three  daughters  about  Robin's  age. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  for  old  Catherine  and  her 
granddaughter  to  accompany  their  neighbours  ;  but  this 
year  Catherine's  health  was  still  indifferent,  so  Rosie  went 
alone,  sitting  very  silent  and  self-absorbed  upon  the  back 
seat  and  almost  breaking  her  ankle  in  her  haste  to  jump 
down,  when  hills  occurred,  before  Robin  could  get  round 
to  the  back  of  the  gig  to  assist  her. 

"  I  can't  make  out  what's  come  over  you,  Rose,"  said 
the  young  man  aggrievedly,  coming  to  her  side  as  the  two 
began  a  long  ascent  a-foot.  "  You  seem  to  avoid  me  as  if 
I  had  the  plague.     I  haven't  offended  you,  have  I  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  not,"  said  Rose  a httle  crossly.  "  Don't 
be  so  silly." 

"  WTiat  makes  you  so  late  home  now  on  market-days  ?  " 
continued  Robin.  "  You  are  not  always  buying  new  hats." 

"  Really,"  said  Rosie,  "  it's  none  of  your  business." 

"  It's  not  my  business  perhaps,"  said  Robin.  "  But  what 
would  you  say  "—he  lowered  his  voice  lest  his  mother, 
sitting  bolt-upright  and  stolid  in  the  front  of  the  trap, 
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should  overhear — "  if  I  could  tell  you  who  it  was  meets 
you  at  the  Scaur  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Rosie  angrily, 
though  the  pretty  colour  had  faded  from  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  said  Robin  sturdily.  "  And  let 
me  tell  you " 

But  what  he  would  have  told  her  Rose  never  heard  ; 
for  just  then  Mrs.  Summerfield  called  out  to  him  : 

"  Robin,  Robin,  come  to  the  mare's  head.  She'll  have 
the  cart  overturned  in  the  ruts  if  I  hold  the  reins  much 
longer." 

If  the  chapels  gave  tea-parties  ;  the  church — in  Apple- 
thwaite  at  least — did  not  let  the  day  pass  unnoticed. 
That  very  hour  of  the  afternoon  when  the  gig  from  North 
Fold  became  a  mere  speck  upon  the  white,  winding  moor 
road,  and  SaUie  Squire  and  her  older  sister  Millie — almost 
as  much  a  child  as  she — set  out  to  roll  their  Easter  eggs 
down  a  hillside  in  one  of  their  father's  fields,  the  ladies  of 
the  Applethwaite  Dorcas  were  due  to  assemble  in  an  upper 
room  at  the  Miss  Blackburns'.  I  have  heard  of  Sewing 
parties  that,  regarding  themselves  as  a  penance,  perhaps, 
meet  only  in  Lent  ;  it  was  not  so  with  the  Applethwaite 
Dorcas. 

On  the  contrary  the  Applethwaite  Dorcas  sat — if  one 
might  call  it  so — all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception 
of  that  one  strenuous  period  I  have  already  described  as 
the  Spring  Cleaning.  That  the  Applethwaite  ladies  should 
throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  their  annual  cleansing 
was  quite  as  essential — so  Miss  Lydia  always  said — as  any 
other  Lenten  abstinence  ;  but  mortification  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Dorcas,  which  was  a  source  of  sheer  joy 
to  all  its  members. 

Had  Miss  Plaice's  lodger  been  at  home  that  Easter 
Monday  afternoon — and  presumably  she  was,  for  Miss 
Lydia,  who  kept  a  lynx  eye  on  Miss  Plaice's  house,  had  not 
seen  her  go  out — she  must  have  noticed  unusual  signs  of 
animation  in  Applethwaite  market-place.  First  of  all 
in  the  direction  of  the  Miss  Blackburns'  went  a  procession 
of  little  maids  bearing  cap-boxes  and  sewing-bags.  It 
was  a  peculiarity  of  Applethwaite  that  the  race  of  female 
Helots  should  be  generally  small,  and,  when  attired  for 
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the  afternoon,  the  excessive  length  of  their  black  dresses, 
the  severity  of  their  coiffures  and  the  immense  capacity 
of  their  mob-caps  added  a  touch  that  was  half-ludicrous, 
half-pathetic  to  their  diminutive  stature  and  general  air 
of  having  put  away  childish  things. 

The  Uttle  maids  appearing — hke  the  figures  in  a  Greek 
chorus — with  the  cap-boxes,  which  they  bore  to  the  fes- 
tival not  without  a  resentful  certainty  at  the  bottom  of 
each  Httle  heart  that  their  own  special  shortcomings  were 
to  be  offered  as  a  prehminary  sacrifice,  there  next  appeared 
upon  the  scene  the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas. 

First  the  august  form  of  young  Mrs.  Squire,  accompanied 
by  Juha,  and  carrying — with  that  distinctive  humility 
of  the  truly  great — her  own  work-bag  and  her  own  cap- 
box.  Mrs.  Squire  was  joined  at  the  Cross  by  the  banker's 
wife,  fussy  and  practical ;  the  lawyer's  wife,  young  Mrs. 
Opcnshaw,  stout  and  legal,  and  Mrs.  Smithson  and  her 
niece.  Mrs.  Smithson  was  a  retired  farmer's  wife,  jolly 
and  buxom  ;  Miss  Esther  a  girl  of  forty  or  thereabouts.  And 
here  I  may  as  well  mention,  that  quite  one  of  the  merriest 
and  plumpest  of  the  little  maids  was  the  damsel  who, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Jane  Eliza,  had  just  dehvered 
at  the  Miss  Blackburns'  back  door  her  mistress's  party  cap 
with  the  hlac  bows. 

Following  the  Smithsons  came  Mrs.  Jackson,  the  doctor's 
wife,  with  Mrs.  Chambers,  whose  husband  was  Apple- 
thwaite's  leading  draper,  and  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Hogg. 
Mrs.  Chambers  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jackson's,  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Squire's,  aunt  by  marriage  to  young  Mrs.  Openshaw, 
and  a  distant  connection  of  the  Smithsons.  For  just  as 
Applethwaite  market-place  is  the  most  delightful  union 
of  heterogeneous  dwellings  I  ever  saw,  so  the  Society  of 
Applethwaite  was  in  those  days  a  remarkable  harmony  of 
somewhat  differing  social  entities.  There  might  be  airs 
and  affectations  ;  but  on  the  whole  they  were  harmless 
airs  and  affectations  and  did  not  affect  the  tie  of  blood 
which,  in  varying  degrees,  linked  the  society  of  Apple- 
thwaite so  securely  together.  It  is  not  so  now,  I  hear.  In 
these  days  of  trains  and  motors,  the  young  men  of  Apple- 
thwaite seek  their  brides  further  afield  ;  their  sisters  go 
away   to   school   and   bring   home    marriageable   friends 
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from  distant  parts  ;  and  so  prejudices  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  closer  social  distinctions,  and  the  old  order  is 
so  changed  that,  I  fancy,  such  a  Dorcas  party  as  assembled 
in  the  old  days — though  pins  and  scissors  might  be  as 
politely  interchanged  and  tea-cups  handed — would  dis- 
solve at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  like  some  chemical  com- 
position that  the  first  touch  of  outer  air  reduces  to  its 
original  elements. 

In  the  upper  room  with  its  wide  window-seats,  beloved  of 
Miss  Esther  and  Julia  Squire  for  their  commanding  view 
of  the  Square,  both  the  Miss  Blackburns  were  busy, 
arranging  chairs,  distributing  work  and  so  forth.  Each 
time  Miss  Blackburn  entered  the  room,  she  left  the  door 
ajar,  much  to  Miss  Lydia's  annoyance,  who  disliked  a 
draught. 

"  It's  just  to  air  the  room  a  little,  Lyddy,"  pleaded  Miss 
Blackburn  apologetically.  "  It  does  smell  so  very 
strong " 

"  Of  what  ?  "  demanded  Miss  Lydia  sharply. 

"  Of  peppermint,  Lyddy  dear,"  replied  her  sister. 

"  There  is  no  harm  in  peppermint,  is  there  ?  "  retorted 
Miss  Lydia. 

"None,  Lyddy,"  asserted  Miss  Blackburn,  still  gently, 
"  only  every  one  does  not  care  for  peppermint  as  much 
as  you  do." 

Miss  Lydia  muttered  something  about  the  wisdom  of 
people  who  didn't  care  for  peppermint  leaving  her  alone, 
and  left  the  room  to  look  for  Timothy.  Timothy's  basket 
occupied  a  corner  of  the  fire-place  ;  and  Miss  Lydia  had 
just  put  him  into  it,  lapsing  as  she  did  so  into  one  of  those 
rhapsodies  of  fondling  talk,  in  which  her  sister  always 
found  a  something  pathetic  even  whilst  they  irritated 
her. 

"  Lyddy,"  said  Miss  Blackburn,  "  the  old  ladies." 

They  came  in  together,  old  Mrs.  Squire  and  old  Mrs. 
Openshaw  ;  and  truly  Applethwaite  held  no  bitterer  rivals 
than  this  aged  pair.  How  closely  they  used  to  watch  each 
other's  houses,  how  they  counted  one  another's  callers, 
calculated  the  length  of  their  respective  visits,  were  madly 
jealous  of  the  most  trifling  excess  of  attention.  The  one 
topic  on  which  they  ever  agreed,  poor  old  souls,  were  the 
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demerits  of  their  respective  daughters-in-law  ;  and  upon 
this  point  alone  they  would  sink  their  many  differences, 
and  across  a  united  tea-table,  leave  Jane  Squire  and  Emma 
Openshaw  not  a  single  virtue  that  made  them  worthy  of 
their  sons, 

I  have  said  that  had  Miss  Plaice's  lodger  been  posted  at 
one  of  those  ivj^-rimmed  windows,  that  made  Church 
House  such  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  other  houses  in 
the  market-place — which  either  despised  the  grace  of 
covering  creepers  or  disliked  earwigs — she  must  have  been 
considerably  diverted  by  the  sight  of  the  assembling 
Dorcas. 

Not  only  was  she  there  but  Miss  Plaice  was  beside  her  ; 
for  Miss  Plaice  had  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  her  lodger, 
could  not  do  enough  for  her  and  was  almost  ecstatic  in  her 
praises  to  I\Irs.  Moody,  when  she  arrived  on  Saturday 
mornings  to  clean  up.  Such  a  lady,  Miss  Plaice  declared, 
she  had  never  seen  but  once  before.  And  the  new  lodger's 
rival  in  her  esteem  was,  curiously  enough,  Arthur  Dcmaine's 
young  mother,  when,  all  unconscious  of  her  short-lived 
destiny,  she  and  her  mother  had  come  to  Applethwaite 
from  Harrogate  and  occupied  the  very  room  that  Mrs. 
Errington  was  occupying  now.  Miss  Plaice  had  known 
Mrs.  Errington  for  a  lad}',  the  minute  she  had  "  set  eyes 
on  her,"  sitting  sohtary  in  the  Applethwaite  bus;  for 
the  two  gentlemen,  gallantly  enough,  had  both  got  out 
at  the  top  of  the  Bank.  The  significance  of  their  exit 
might  have  been  lost  upon  the  lady,  had  not  Miss  Plaice — 
upon  some  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of  the  stout  gentle- 
man, so  perilously  near  being  jammed  in  the  door-way — 
informed  her,  they  had  done  so  to  save  her  the  lengthened 
journey  to  Springfield  and  Fair  View,  as  the  new  residences 
were  called,  which  the  lawyer  and  the  brewer  had  built 
for  themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

So  impressed  had  Miss  Plaice  been  by  the  lad3^'s  appear- 
ance, that  afternoon  of  her  arrival,  that  she  had  only  waited 
to  get  her  safely  upstairs  to  return  with  all  speed  to  the 
kitchen,  and,  for  the  white  delf  tea-set,  already  spread 
upon  a  tray  and  more  than  good  enough  for  the  ordinary 
lodger — had  substituted  a  cup  and  saucer  and  plate  of 
her  best  china,  together  with  the  silver  tea-pot  and  cream- 
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ewer,  that  had  been  a  gift  from  young  Mrs.  Demaine  in 
consideration  of  the  many  kindnesses  Miss  Plaice  had 
shown  her  invalid  another.  Miss  Plaice  had  had  reason 
since  to  belaud  her  own  discrimination.  The  lady's  manners 
were  no  mere  veneer,  assumed  as — in  Miss  Plaice's  experi- 
ence— new  lodgers  did  assume  them,  merely  under  a  desire 
to  impress.  In  this  case  Miss  Plaice  felt  certain  they  were 
the  lady's  own  by  the  inalienable  right  of  birth  and  breed- 
ing. After  tea  the  lady  had  gone  to  her  room  to  unpack. 
Thither  repairing  two  hours  later,  Miss  Plaice  had  discovered 
a  scene  of  unparalleled  disorder,  out  of  which  one  fact  alone 
arose  and  took  substance  :  the  lady.  Miss  Plaice  should 
say,  had  never  before  done  her  own  unpacking.  There 
she  sat,  helpless  upon  the  bed,  the  contents  of  three  trunks 
heaped  upon  the  floor. 

Not  so  did  Miss  Plaice's  sister — Lady  Crane's  maid — 
do  her  ladyship's  unpacking  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
her  mistress  exchanged  the  seclusion  of  Applethwaite 
Hall  for  the  excitements  of  London  or  Cheltenham  ; 
and  from  her  Miss  Plaice  had  acquired  and  still  remem- 
bered the  rudiments  at  least.  Supper — and  an  egg,  it 
seemed,  was  all  the  lady  needed — would  be  on  the  table 
in  five  minutes,  and  whilst  Mrs.  Errington  was  down- 
stairs. Miss  Plaice  would  only  be  too  glad  to  put  her  things 
away  for  her  if  she  permitted  it.  The  lady  jumped  at  the 
offer.  She  dried  her  eyes — she  had  actually  been  crying,  poor 
thing — washed  her  hands  in  the  warm  water  Miss  Plaice 
had  brought  with  her  and,  obviously  reUeved  and  grateful, 
had  gone  downstairs,  only  turning  at  the  door — almost 
as  if  Miss  Plaice  were  really  her  maid — to  give  a  final 
order  :  "Oh,  please  put  all  the  coloured  things  out  of 
sight.     I  shall  never  wear  them  any  more." 

Poor  bereaved  thing  !  Such  fidelity  was  expressed  in  the 
command,  that  all  Miss  Plaice's  maidenly  heart  had  gone 
out  to  her.  Not  to  have  one  at  all  was  bad  enough ; 
but  to  have  one  and  lose  him.  Miss  Plaice  was  all  melting 
compassion  at  the  mere  idea. 

Whilst  the  lad}'  ate  her  egg  and  bread  and  butter  ; 
and  afterwards — as  testified  by  Lavinia  Mary  Moody,  who 
had  come  to  Miss  Plaice's  expressly  to  wait  upon  her — 
had  stood  between  the  curtains,  looking  forlornly  out  into 
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the  moonlit  solitude  of  the  market-place,  Miss  Plaice 
upstairs  folded,  smoothed,  and  put  away  in  drawers  and 
cupboards  with  an  ever-increasing  bewilderment. 

There  were  so  many  coloured  gowns — muslin,  siik, 
satin — it  was  almost  like  a  trousseau  ;  and  so  many  of 
them  too  had  not  been  worn.  And  such  gowns  !  Miss 
Plaice's  finger  and  thumb  were  as  apt  as  any  expert's 
at  testing  the  substance  of  a  silk,  nor  was  she,  thanks 
to  her  sister,  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  the  names  upon 
the  tabs  :  "  Worth,"  "  Laferriere."  "  A  pretty  penny," 
Miss  Plaice  said  to  herself,  "  this  lady's  wardrobe  must 
have  cost,"  Judging  too,  from  the  superabundance  of 
what  Miss  Plaice  mentally  classed  as  "  coloureds  "  and 
the  extreme  scantiness  of  the  mourning,  which  could  have 
numbered  not  more  than  three  black  gowns  all  told,  all 
of  the  same  severity  and  bare  of  ornament,  not  even  a  jet 
motif  or  crape  piping.  Miss  Plaice  came  to  the  opinion  that 
the  lady's  loss  had  been  sudden  ;  and  Miss  Plaice  knew 
from  experience  what  a  sudden  death  was  and  how  be- 
wildering. Moreover,  comparing  the  style  of  all  the  gowns 
with  those  at  present  fashionable  in  Applethwaite,  Miss  Plaice 
felt  certain  that  the  sad  event  was  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  not,  as  she  had  been  inclined  to  think  at  first — 
approaciiing  that  stage  when  the  most  faithful  widow 
is  permitted  to  rip  off  her  crape  and  discard  collars  and 
cuffs.  So  annihilating  had  been  the  blow  in  this  case, 
that  Miss  Plaice  felt  certain  the  crape,  cuffs  and  collars, 
had  simply   been   forgotten. 

As  to  the  "  dear  departed  " — for  thus  in  her  own  mind 
did  Miss  Plaice  describe  the  late  Mr.  Errington  with  that 
agreeable  benevolence  humanity  invariably  accords  the 
unknown  dead — there  was  not  a  single  clue,  not  even  a 
photograph  or  a  mourning  card  to  tell  what  manner  of  man 
he  was  or  rather  had  been.  Presently  Mrs.  Errington  herself 
had  come  upstairs,  looking  so  wan  and  tired,  that  Miss 
Plaice,  having  unpacked  and  tidied  the  room,  had  offered 
to  assist  her  to  undress.  This  time,  by  the  very  way  she 
held  out  heV  foot  for  Miss  Plaice  to  unlace  her  shoes,  the 
little  woman  knew  it  was  probably  the  first  time  her  new 
lodger  had  ever  found  herself  without  a  maid. 

In  the  three  weeks  that  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Errington's 
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arrival,  Miss  Plaice  had  seen  no  reason  to  alter  her  first 
opinion.  "  A  mystery  she  may  be,  but  a  lady  she  is  in 
all  her  ways,"  had  been  her  verdict  to  Mrs.  Moody  that 
Easter  Saturday.  "  Though  I  do  wish  she  would  go  out, 
and  eat  more." 

"  Not  eating,  isn't  she  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Moody.  "  Fretting, 
I  suppose,  for  'er  'usband  ?  " 

"  She  neither  eats  nor  sleeps  as  she  should,"  said  Miss 
Plaice,  "  and  will  not  put  her  head  out  of  doors  until  it's 
dusk." 

"  Ah,"  replied  Mrs.  Moody  darkly.  "  If  she  had  buried 
as  many  as  some  have,  she'd  know  it  ain't  no  manner  of 
use  to  take  on  so." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Monday,  Miss  Plaice  stood 
respectfully  at  the  lady's  elbow,  pointing  out  each  devoted 
follower  of  the  worthy  Tabitha  and  filling  in  their  his- 
tories with  a  facility  my  slow  pen  envies.  And  Miss  Plaice 
was  the  more  confident  that  her  lodger  must  be  interested 
in  the  Dorcas  because,  when  she  came  into  the  room,  she 
had  found  her  stitching  industriously  at  an  undergarment, 
which,  though  less  straight  and  angular  in  shape,  certainly 
resembled  in  te.xture  and  severity  what  were  known  dis- 
respectfully in  Applethwaite  as  "  them  Dorcas  shimmies." 

"You  sew  for  the  poor  yourself,  I  see,  ma'am,"  Miss 
Plaice  said. 

And  the  lady  answered  quite  seriously  : 

"No,  it  is  for  myself." 

For  herself  ?  Miss  Plaice,  recalling  those  piles  of  daintily 
scented,  exquisitely  fine  lawn  and  cambrics  that  she  had 
put  away  in  the  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  stared  incredu- 
lously ;  then,  regaining  her  composure  with  an  effort,  she 
plunged  into  the  story  of  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy. 

Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy — Miss  Plaice  indicated  her  house 
as  she  spoke,  next  door  to  the  two  old  ladies' — was  a  very 
devoted  member  of  the  Dorcas,  it  seemed,  when  at  home. 
She  had  gone  away  just  before  Easter,  however,  and  was 
now — at  Court. 

"  A  sort  of  cousin  of  the  Queen's,  she  is,"  said  Miss  Plaice, 
pausing  a  minute  or  two  to  give  her  information  time  to 
absorb,  and  sometimes,  as  Miss  Plaice  had  discovered, 
imadnation  is  very  parched.     "  Some  do  say  illegitimate," 
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Miss  Plaice  added  modestly,  "  but  I'm  not  the  one  to  judge. 
I  only  know  Her  Majesty  must  be  very  attached  to  her, 
for  she's  always  sending  for  her  to  visit  her  at  one  or  other 
of  the  royal  palaces." 

Now  if  Miss  Plaice  had  told  this  little  history— and  she 
always  did  tell  it — to  any  ordinary  lodger,  there  would  have 
been  such  gaping  wonderment,  such  staring  at  the  little 
house  with  its  shabby  curtains,  such  lying  in  wait — if  Miss 
Fitzroy  were  at  home — for  a  chance  of  seeing  her  ;  and  such 
disappointment,  because  she  was  such  an  old  frump,  when 
they  did  see  her,  that  Miss  Plaice  naturally  expected  some 
similar  exhibition  of  awe  or  curiosity  from  the  lady.  But 
Mrs.  Errington  made  no  sign.  Court  and  the  people  who 
went  there  might  be  of  everyday  occurrence  to  her.  What 
impressed  her,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  weariness  of  the 
situation  rather  than  its  grandeur  ;    for  all  she  said  was  : 

"  How  pleased  slie  must  be  to  get  back  to  this  quiet 
place." 

This,  as  Miss  Plaice  told  herself,  was  certainly  what  Miss 
Fitzroy  always  levis.  But  no  other  lodger  had  ever  shown 
the  same  insight 

The  last  of  the  Dorcas  ladies  to  arrive  was  Lady  Crane, 
whose  carriage,  and  horses,  and  liveries.  Miss  Plaice  assured 
Mrs.  Errington,  had  been  in  their  day  one  of  the  glories 
of  the  London  season.  Now  hef  ladyship  remained  at 
home,  nursing  the  estate  which  she  held  in  trust  for  her 
husband's  nephew,  and  ever  punctual  in  her  attendance 
upon  such  gatherings  as  the  Dorcas. 

The  next  house  to  the  Miss  Blackbums'  was  a  cobbler's 
shop  ;  between  them  intervened  a  wide  space  of  gravel, 
upon  which  Lady  Crane's  fine  pair  were  accustomed  to  turn 
with  an  imposing  sweep.  To-day,  just  as  the  carriage 
approached,  the  cobbler's  youngest  child,  disconsolate 
because  his  brothers  and  sisters,  each  carrying  a  mug, 
had  already  been  despatched  to  the  chapel  tea-party  with- 
out him,  issued  from  the  low  door-way  at  his  father's  shop 
and  wandered  unsteadily  across  the  gravel,  waving  a 
wooden  spoon.  Afterwards  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  said, 
it  was  just  hke  the  cobbler's  child — ^his  father  being  a 
Radical  as  well  as  a  chapel-goer — to  flourish  a  wooden 
spoon  beneath  the  very  noses  of  Lady  Crane's  well-trained 
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but  sensitive  pair.  What  Miss  Plaice  and  her  lodger  saw 
next,  as  well  as  the  ladies  already  assembled  in  that  upper 
room  consecrated  to  Dorcas,  was  terrifying  indeed  :  two 
affronted  horses  rearing  as  one,  the  cobbler's  child  sitting 
down  incontinently  just  where  it  seemed  their  hoofs  must 
fall  upon  him,  and  a  young  gentleman  dashing  out  of  the 
carriage  and  to  the  heads  of  the  horses,  before  the  elderly 
footman  upon  the  box  had  had  time  to  grasp  the  situation. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

LADY   CRANE 

THE  young  gentleman  who  had  flung  himself  so 
gallantly    upon    Lady    Crane's    insulted    pair, 
thereby  breaking  the  spell  upon  the  cobbler's 
child,  who  promptly  scuttled  away,  forgetting 
his  spoon  and  too  frightened  to  cry  until  with  his  head  in  his 
mother's  apron,  he  made  the  whole  market-place  resound 
with  his  howls,  was  no  other  than  Arthur  Demaine. 

Reminded  of  her  talk  with  his  father  by  the  young  man's 
presence  at  the  lectern  on  Easter  Sunday,  Lady  Crane 
had  commanded  him  to  lunch  with  her  the  following  day. 
Arthur  had  gone,  prepared  for  meagre  diet  and  a  lecture. 
To  his  surprise  the  table  had  been  generously  spread  ;  and 
as  to  the  lecture  no  one  knew  better  than  Arthur  how  to 
parry  tedious  talk  of  that  kind.  Lady  Crane  had  found 
him  entertaining  to  the  last  degree  ;  but,  though  she  had 
laughed  heartily  over  his  pranks,  his  witticisms,  his  wordy 
caricatures  of  dons  and  proctors,  she  had  not  forgotten  a 
promise  she  had  made  Mr.  Demaine,  though  the  worthy 
gentleman  had  received  it  dubiously.  If  Arthur  were 
determined  not  to  forgive  the  affront  his  college  had  put 
upon  him  ;  if  he  had  really  no  inchnation  for  either  the 
Law  or  the  Church — Lady  Crane  herself  had  a  fine  con- 
tempt for  curates  and  could  not  abide  that  worthy  little 
man,  Mr.  Dicks  of  Ottergill — what  about  a  stool  in  the 
estate  office  ? 

Very  temptingly  the  old  lady  baited  the  hook.  The 
Applethwaite  estate  agent — and  what  was  there  to  prevent 
Arthur  stepping  into  what  had  once  been  his  grandfather's 
shoes  ?  — might  have  an  excellent  time  if  he  liked,  lead  the 
life  in  fact  of  a  country  gentleman  without  any  of  its  more 
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onerous  responsibilities.  Old  Demaine  had  done  so.  Why 
not  Arthur  ?  But  such  rural  interests  held  no  glamour 
for  Arthur.  What  cared  he  for  stock  or  crops,  for  farmers' 
grumblings  or  the  exaction  of  rents  ?  He  had  pooh-poohed 
the  scheme  away  as  lightly  as  if  no  personal  interest,  no 
self-gain  were  at  stake  at  all  ;  yet  so  airily,  so  gracefully 
that  it  had  been  impossible  for  his  refusal  to  give  offence. 

On  the  drive  down  to  Applethwaite,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  what  his  godmother  had  alluded  to  as  "  that 
damned  Dorcas,"  Arthur,  his  tongue,  loosened,  perhaps, 
by  the  bottle  of  champagne  produced  for  his  special  benefit, 
with  something  too  of  Spring  in  his  blood — for  was  not 
the  green  of  April  in  the  buds  upon  the  hedges,  the  caprice 
of  April  in  the  sky  above  their  heads,  the  play  of  April 
in  the  sun  and  shadow  of  the  holms  ? — had  spoken  con- 
fidingly of  his  own  dreams,  dreams  so  unsubstantial,  so 
illusive,  so  touched  with  April  folly,  that  when  Arthur 
heard  his  godmother  suggesting  "  Canada,"  it  seemed  as 
if  she  had  dashed  into  his  face  a  something  monstrous, 
concrete,  cold. 

"  Canada,"  Arthur  had  repeated  blankly.  "  Why,  what 
on  earth  should  I  do  there  ?  " 

"Find  yourself,"  repeated  the  lady  grimly.  "The 
other's  all  stuff  and  nonsense,  my  dear  boy,  damned  moon- 
shine. How  are  you  going  to  live  ?  How  repay  your 
father  or  look  after  your  sisters  whilst  you're  scribbling, 
I'd  like  to  know  ?  " 

They  were  entering  the  Applethwaite  market-place  by  the 
narrow  lane  known  as  Blindman's  AUey  ;  and  Arthur, 
hurt  and  angry,  was  apparently  not  disposed  to  reply. 
His  godmother  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  the  carriage  as 
she  always  did  when  she  was  prepared  to  receive  the  respect- 
ful greetings  of  her  tenants.  In  those  days  there  was  not 
a  man,  woman  or  child  of  the  working-class  in  Apple- 
thwaite who  met  that  carriage  but  touched  his  hat  or 
dipped  a  reverential  curtsy.  Young  Mrs.  Squire,  for 
instance,  would  never  forget  the  mortification  she  had 
once  endured,  because  a  new  nurse-maid  had  insisted  upon 
the  whole  brood  of  httle  Squires  dipping  curtsies  likewise. 
It  was  in  the  days  before  the  building  of  Springfield,  when 
James  Squire  stiU  lived  in  the  old  house  facing  Bhndman's 
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Alley  ;  and  young  Mrs.  Squire  had  viewed  the  whole 
humiliating  incident  from  one  of  the  front  windows. 

There  were  no  tenants  to-day,  except  the  old  men  and 
women  who  had  come  to  the  doors  of  their  almshouses  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Alley,  and  the  cobbler's  child,  upon  whose 
appearing  had  come  that  sudden  backward  plunge,  which 
had  sent  Arthur  to  the  horses'  heads,  arms  outstretched, 
a  splendid  vision  of  stripling  strength  and  gallantry,  or  so 
he  seemed  to  Miss  Esther  Smithson  and  his  cousin,  Juha 
Squire,  who  were  both  the  fortunate  occupiers  of  a  window- 
seat. 

The  horses  controlled,  Arthur  had  come  back  to  the  side 
of  the  carriage  to  assist  his  godmother  to  alight. 

"  You  call  it  stuff  and  nonsense  ?  "  he  began  indignantly. 

"  Damned  rot,"  replied  the  imperturbable  lady. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying,"  cried  Arthur. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  she  rephed,  shaking  her  forefinger  in  his 
face.  "  And  remember  what  I  say — Canada,  your  ex- 
penses paid  and  fifty  pounds  in  your  pocket." 

"All  right,"  said  Arthur,  almost  savage  in  his  boyish 
hurt  and  pride.  "  When  I'm  quite  a  failure,  I'll  remind  you 
of  your  promise." 

"  The  nicest  3oung  gentleman  there  is  in  Applethwaite," 
Miss  Plaice  had  said,  as  she  and  Mrs.  Errington  had  watched 
him  raise  his  hat  and  walk  off  towards  the  churchyard 
gates.  "  One  as  never  forgets  you,"  she  added  innocently. 
"  If  he's  been  to  my  back-door  once  since  he's  been  back, 
he's  been  a  dozen  times.  And  never  without  asking  how 
my  '  lady  '  was  —  meaning  you,  ma'am  —  and  if  I  thought 
the  place  was  suiting  you  ? 

At  the  Miss  Blackburns'  all  was  confusion.  When  the 
front-door  opened,  a  dozen  officious  female  hands  were 
stretched  out  to  assist  within  the  venerable  dame,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  them  all  as  the  sainted  Tabitha's  chief 
representative  and  presiding  genius  of  their  labours. 

Lady  Crane's  own  voice  soon  dominated  the  babel. 

"  Pshaw  !  Faugh  !  Nothing's  the  matter.  That  youngest 
child  of  the  cobbler's  frightened  the  horses,  that's  all. 
Too  much  com,  I  suppose.  No,  Emma  Openshaw  " — 
this  to  the  lawyer's  wife — "  I'm  neither  shaken  nor  hurt, 
thank  you.     And  I  won't  have  any  sal  volatile,   Jenny 
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Squire,  I  hate  the  stuff.  And  pray,  Mrs.  Smithson,  do 
put  away  that  horrid  smelhng-bottle,  I  can't  abide  'em." 

Shaking  herself  free  from  the  clustering  sisterhood, 
Lady  Crane  addressed  herself  to  Miss  Blackburn  in  a  loud, 
imperious  whisper : 

"  Get  'em  all  upstairs,  for  mercy's  sake  !  They  fuss  me 
to  death/' 

The  next  minute  she  had  disappeared  into  the  dining- 
room  and  locked  the  door. 

"  Ladies,"  said  Miss  Blackburn  gently,  "  I  think  it  would 
be  better  if  we  were  to  return  to  our  work." 

"  And  Lady  Crane  ?  "  said  young  Mrs.  Openshaw. 

"  Will  come  when  she's  ready,"  said  Miss  Lydia  briskly. 

Upon  which  the  lawyer's  wife  turned  round-about-face  ; 
and,  having  already  possessed  herself  of  the  great  lady's 
work-bag  and  her  air-cushion,  she  bore  them  with  her  in 
advance  of  the  others  with  the  air  of  one  preceding  their 
sovereign  with  a  crown  on  a  cushion. 

"  It's  given  me  such  a  fright,  I've  got  palpitations  coming 
on,  I'm  sure,  aunt,"  Miss  Esther  Smithson  confided  to  her 
relation,  "  I'm  all  in  a  flutter." 

"  Flutter,"  said  the  deep  voice  of  Arthur's  godmother 
from  the  door-way.  "  Flutters  be  hanged  !  Nothing 
better  for  palpitations  than  brandy.  Miss  Blackburn's 
is  excellent.     I  have  just  tasted  it." 

Miss  Blackburn,  looking  embarrassed,  glanced  at  her 
sister,  who  rephed  for  them  both  not  without  tartness  : 

"  We  keep  it  for  the  parish." 

"And  a  damned  sight  too  good  for  the  parish,"  pro- 
nounced Lady  Crane  decidedly.     "  Give  'em  gin." 

Young  Mrs.  Openshaw,  having  succeeded  in  inflating 
the  air-cushion,  now  placed  it  in  the  arm-chair  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  where  Lady  Crane  took  her  seat  upon  it  with 
b:coming  dignity  and  waited  complacently  for  the  same 
obsequious  matron  to  thread  her  needle. 

The  great  lady  of  Applethwaite  was  of  medium  height, 
spare  and  plain.  She  had  a  large  nose,  an  almost  masculine 
jaw  and  chin,  grey  hair,  and  quick,  darting,  brown  eyes. 
She  had  not  the  "  port  "  of  young  Mrs.  Squire,  nor  the 
comeliness  of  Mrs.  Smithson  ;  nor  was  she  nearly  as  well- 
dressed  as  Mrs.  Chambers,  universally  cited  as  an  admirable 
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advertisement  for  the  excellence  of  her  husband's  materials. 

On  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  be  Lady  Crane's  whim 
to  wear  her  garments  long  after  the  majority  of  the  Dorcas 
ladies  would  have  cast  theirs  aside.  Jumble  Sales  had  not, 
as  yet,  been  introduced  into  Applethwaite,  but  rag-bags 
were  particularly  capacious  ;  and,  as  Miss  Lydia  used  to 
remark  in  her  caustic  way.  Lady  Crane  generally  looked 
as  if  she  had  just  stepped  out  of  one.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  her  plain  appearance,  her  shabby  clothes  and  her  dis- 
concerting way  of  rapping  out  an  oath  at  odd  times,  Lady 
Crane  did  undoubtedly  possess  that  indefinable  something 
which  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy,  when  at  home,  was  in  the 
habit  of  describing  as  "  Blood,  my  dears,  blood  to  the 
finger-tips," 

Years  ago — young  Mrs.  Squire  and  young  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw  had  been  little  girls  at  the  time — Applethwaite  had 
known  her  ladyship  as  the  meek,  uncomplaining  wife 
of  a  roystering,  jovial,  and  not  too  faithful  spouse,  though 
of  late  years  Applethwaite  had  observed — not  without 
regret — that  she  had  begun  to  model  many  of  her  habits 
and  much  of  her  speech  upon  those  of  the  late  Sir  William, 
whose  more  or  less  scandalous  career  had  been  terminated 
by  a  hunting  accident,  some  sixteen  years  ago.  To  com- 
memorate the  sad  event,  his  widow  had  caused  a  fair 
marble  to  be  erected  in  Applethwaite  church,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  composed  by  Philip  Demaine,  to  whose 
scholarship  and  charity — according  to  the  frankly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  widow — it  did  more  credit  than  to  his  dis- 
cernment of  character.  Her  next  step  was  to  gather  to- 
gether, for  purposes  of  education  or  other  assistance,  Sir 
William's  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  it  was  always 
rumoured  in  Applethwaite  pretty  Rosie  Gill,  whose  mother 
had  been  a  sewing-maid  at  the  Hall,  was  one. 

These  pious  duties  accomplished  and  the  Applethwaite 
property  being  assigned  to  her  for  life.  Lady  Crane  had  not 
only  assumed  the  reins  of  government  but  had  already 
succeeded  in  freeing  the  estate  from  debt.  So  wise, 
indeed,  was  her  rule  that  Miss  Fitzroy  could  only  compare 
it  with  that  estimable  royal  lady,  whose  frequent  summons 
of  her  obscure  cousin  seemed  to  be  the  only  disturbing 
element  in  an  otherwise  quiet  life. 
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Lady  Crane's  rule  was  in  fact  a  sort  of  domesticated 
feudalism.  She  knew  her  tenants  intimately.  Their 
most  secret  affairs  could  not  escape  her  vigilance,  which 
was  perhaps  one  reason  why  her  charity — and  her  purse 
was  always  open — was  rarely  imposed  upon.  She  loved 
her  power  ;  and  Applethwaite  truckled  to  her  love  of  it. 
She  was,  in  'consequence — so  Helen  Demaine  declared — 
autocratic  and  disagreeable  to  a  degree  ;  but  beneath  all 
her  tyranny  and  imperious  ways,  there  was — ^what  Helen 
was  still  to  discover — a  sound  judgment  and  a  kind  heart. 

While  young  Mrs.  Openshaw  threaded  her  needle,  the 
great  lady  surveyed  her  companions. 

"  Why  is  not  Miss  Fitzroy  here  ?  "  she  said  sharply. 

More  than  one  voice  answered  her  : 

"A  royal  summons." 

It  was  left  to  young  Mrs.  Openshaw,  whose  husband  had 
succeeded  old  Mr.  Blackburn  as  the  lady's  legal  guardian, 
to  add  impressive  details  : 

"  Yes,  the  message  must  have  come  by  special  courier, 
after  the  post  office  had  closed.  At  any  rate  she  had  set 
off  at  once,  in  a  closed  carriage  from  the  Red  Lion,  to  catch 
the  London  night  express  at  Bishopthorpe." 

There  was  a  visible  flutter  among  the  Dorcas  ladies,  as 
young  Mrs.  Openshaw  spoke.  Only  Lady  Crane  and  Miss 
Blackburn  exchanged  glances,  the  one  questioning,  the 
other  pitiful  and  significant. 

Lady  Crane  now  addressed  the  Dorcas  ladies  severally. 
To  old  Mrs.  Squire  and  old  Mrs.  Openshaw,  each  occupying 
a  comer  of  the  fire-place  with  an  almost  identical  piece 
of  knitting  in  their  shrivelled  hands,  she  spoke  indulgently  : 
kindly  to  the  doctor's  wife  ;  blandly  to  Mrs.  Hogg  and 
Mrs.  Chambers  ;  jocularly  to  the  cheerful  Mrs.  Smithson  ; 
then  her  eyes  lit  mischievously  upon  the  virgin  forms  of 
Esther  Smithson  and  Julia  Squire,  both  posted  at  a  window. 

"  Well,  young  ladies,  and  what  did  you  think  just  now  of 
Arthur  Demaine  ?  A  fine  lad  " — the  homeliest  phrase 
dropped  pearl-like  from  those  aristocratic  lips — "  isn't  he  ?  " 

Miss  Esther  hung  her  head  and  simpered  ;  Julia  glanced 
apprehensively  at  her  mother. 

"  Dear  Lady  Crane,"  spoke  up  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field impressively,  "  I  trust  Julia  is  far  too  sensible  to  think 
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of  Arthur  in  that  way,  especially  after  this  recent  escapade. 
A  very  grievous  trial,  my  husband  and  I  consider  it,  for 
poor  PhiHp." 

"Don't  forget  I'm  his  godmother,  Jenny,"  said  Lady 
Crane,  laughing. 

Young  Mrs.  Squire  looked  her  annoyance.  There  was 
nothing  she  resented  so  much  as  Lady  Crane's  unauthorized 
use  of  Christian  names.  Marriage  should  have  altered  all 
that  ;  or,  if  not  marriage,  at  any  rate,  Springfield. 

"  In  my  opinion,"  she  said  coldly,  "it's  not  a  godmother, 
but  a  mother  Arthur  wants." 

"  If  she  had  lived,  he  had  the  best  of  mothers,"  said  Miss 
Blackburn  softly, 

"  But  she  was  cut  off,  poor  thing,  in  the  flower  of  her 
youth,  as  you  might  say,  and  when  he  was  hardly  out  of 
Httle  trousers,"  remarked  Mrs.  Smithson,  with  that 
simplicity  of  diction  which  even  the  presence  of  the  great 
could  not  control. 

"  There  were  other  mothers  he  might  have  had,  Mrs. 
Smithson,"  said  Miss  Lydia  significantly. 

Her  sister,  colouring  deUcately,  looked  at  her  anxiously. 
"A  whole  parishful  of  mothers,"  chimed  in  the  deep 
voice  of  Lady  Crane. 

Julia  could  hardly  repress  a  titter. 

"  It's  a  very  sad  and  disgraceful  affair,"  said  the  mistress 
of  Springfield  solemnly.  "  If  he  does  not  return  to  Oxford, 
what  will  he  do  ?  " 

Miss  Lydia  spoke  in  her  usual  brisk,  decided  fashion  : 
"  Nothing  good,  you  may  be  sure,  judging  from  what  I 
saw  the  other  day." 

Every  one  looked  up  from  their  work  and  at  Miss  Lydia  ; 
the  next  moment  it  is  certain  they  would  have  known  all 
about  the  Scaur  had  it  not  been  for  Arthur's  godmother. 

"  Miss  Lydia,"  she  said,  glancing  with  great  disfavour 
at  Timothy,  who  was  applying  a  hind  leg  to  one  of  his  ears 
with  great  skill  but  distressful  vigour,  "that  old  dog  of 
yours  v/ants  putting  out  of  the  way.  When  they  get  to 
that  age,  they're  a  nuisance  to  themselves  and  to  everybody 
else." 

"  Yes,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Smithson,  the  only  flaw  m  whose 
otherwise  amiable  character  was  that  she  disliked  dogs 
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and  made  it  her  boast  that  one  had  never  entered  any 
house  of  hers.  "  I  should  think  myself  that  he  was  very 
unhealthy  and  not  at  all  good  for  you  to  keep  so  much 
indoors,  Miss  Lyddy." 

"And  I  should  say,"  retorted  Miss  Lydia,  "Timothy's 
nobody's  business  but  my  own." 

Lady  Crane  was  not  unkind.  Two  bright  spots  upon 
Miss  Lydia 's  cheeks,  her  sister's  air  of  almost  painful  per- 
turbation, the  way  in  which  Timothy,  hearing  his  name, 
looked  with  blinking  fondness  in  his  mistress's  direction 
— not  one  of  these  things  escaped  the  vigilant  dame. 

She  changed  the  subject  adroitly. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  Arthur  Demaine's  doing,"  she 
announced.     "  He's  turned  author.     He's  writing  a  book." 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  ejaculated  several  of  the  ladies. 

And  Mrs.  Smithson  added  naively,  greatly  to  Lady 
Crane's  amusement  : 

"  I've  always  thought  how  much  I'd  like  to  read  a  book 
written  by  someone  in  Applethwaite." 

"You  mean,  Mrs.  Smithson,"  said  Arthur's  aunt,  "if 
it's  fit  to  read." 

"  Fit  to  read  !  "  echoed  Miss  Lydia  disdainfully.  "  Will 
it  ever  be  published  ?  " 

"  Miss  Lydia  !  "  exclaimed  the  mistress  of  Springfield 
indignantly.  However  freely  young  Mrs.  Squire  herself 
might  criticize  her  brother's  family,  she  was  quick  to  resent 
such  an  exercise  by  others  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  peace 
Lady  Crane  changed  the  subject. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  damn  it,"  she  said,  "have 
any  of  you  called  upon  the  lady  sta5dng  at  Church 
House  ?  " 

"  She  has  not  been  to  church  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson, 
obviously  torn  between  her  own  private  inclination  to  be 
neighbourly  and  the  rigour  of  Applethwaite  etiquette, 
which  sternly  exacted  a  first  appearance  in  the  sacred 
building  before  the  ladies  of  the  town  left  cards. 

"The  day  so  fine,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Chambers,  "You 
would  have  thought,  she'd  have  made  an  effort,  Easter 
Sunday  and  all." 

"  She  may  be  a  Mahomedan,"  suggested  Lady  Crane 
mischievously. 
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"We've  heard  she's  a  Roman  Cathohc,"  said  Miss 
Blackburn  timorously. 

And  Miss  Lydia  broke  in  with  a  finahty  that  left  no  doubt 
as  to  her  convictions  : 

"  In  ray  opinion  the  one's  as  bad  as  the  other." 

"  Still,  whatever  she  is  we'd  hke  to  be  friendly,"  said 
the  tolerant  Mrs,  Smithson.  "  So  young  and  a  widow, 
too." 

Lady  Crane  glanced  at  her  sharply  ;  and  the  mistress 
of  Springfield  spoke  with  watchful  propriety  : 

"  One  cannot  be  too  cautious,"  she  said,  "  even  with  a 
widow." 

"  The  most  artful  of  all,  Tom  says,"  said  the  lawyer's 
wife,  "  particularly  when  they're  young." 

"  It's  in  trade  you  really  find  people  out,  to  my  thinkijig," 
remarked  Mrs.  Chambers,  with  that  unbearable  frankness, 
which  rendered  her  so  trying  to  those  of  the  family  con- 
nection whom  Fortune  had  enabled  to  install  a  manager 
behind  the  counter,  and  substitute  a  private  residence  for 
the  old-fashioned  dwelling  over  and  behind  the  shop. 

"  Not  like  poor,  dear  Mr.  Smithson,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Smithson 's  relict  with  cordial  animation,  "  who  would 
never  owe  a  penny  and  had  even  his  coffin  paid  for  in 
advance." 

"  Who  was  that  talking  about  coffins  ?  "  demanded  old 
Mrs.  Squire,  waking  up  and  sneezing  violently. 

"  Why,  nobody,  Mrs.  Squire,"  said  Miss  Blackburn 
hastily  and  with  a  disregard  for  strict  veracity  that  every 
one  felt  to  be  soothing  under  the  circumstances.  "  We 
were  only  asking  Lady  Crane  whether  she  would  advise 
us  to  call  at  the  Church  House  ?  " 

"  And  your  ladyship  says  ?  "  queried  old  Mrs.  Squire 
tremulously. 

"  Why  call,  and  be  damned  to  it,"  replied  the  great 
lady  vigorously. 

"  Exactly  what  I  should  say,"  said  young  Mrs.  Squire 
blandly,  "  though  not  quite  in  the  same  way." 

The  sharp,  unmistakable  click  of  the  churchyard  gates 
followed  her  words.  All  heard  it  and  all  eyes  turned  to 
the  window  just  in  time  to  see  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite 
emerge  at  a  sort  of  jog  trot,  followed  at  a  distan.ce  by  his 
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younger  daughter,  wearing  her  best  jacket  and  Sunday 
hat.  And,  hke  all  who  walked  with  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite,  Helen  must  have  run  to  have  kept  up  with  him. 

A  breathless  pause  held  the  Dorcas  ladies. 

That  the  pair  were  bent  upon  a  call  was  clear  from  their 
appearance  ;  never,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday  or  those 
days  upon  which  he  had  some  clerical  function  to  perform, 
did  Mr.  Demaine  look  so  sable,  so  well-brushed,  so  braced, 
as  it  were,  to  the  expeditious  performance  of  his  social 
duties. 

Ever  since  his  home-coming,  Arthur  had  been  urging 
upon  his  sisters  the  propriety  of  calling  upon  the  lady  at 
Church  House  ;  and,  though  Alice  mocked,  knowing  from 
experience  how  frequently  Arthur's  swans  proved  geese, 
Helen  had  been  more  pliant. 

"  If  papa  will  go,  I  will,"  she  had  said.  And  only  that 
morning  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Demaine  himself  had  broached 
the  subject. 

"  Miss  Plaice  tells  me,  she's  a  widow  and  sorrowing  still 
apparently,"  he  had  said.  "  She's  a  Catholic,  of  course. 
But  I  cannot  see  that  that  should  make  any  difference  if, 
by  being  friendly,  we  could  reheve  her  loneliness." 

And  Arthur  had  chimed  in  eagerly. 

"  Not  a  bit,  father.  Why  don't  you  and  Helen  go  this 
afternoon  ?  " 

"  And  mind,"  Alice  had  cautioned  her  sister  later,  "  do 
see  papa's  respectable  and  that  he  leaves  his  pipe  at  home." 

That  clay  pipe  of  their  \ncar's  was  a  veritable  thorn  to  the 
respectable  of  Applethwaite,  who  considered  clays — for  a 
clergyman  at  least — ^most  unbecoming,  if  not  actually 
disreputable.  Before  his  marriage,  or  rather  before  the 
advent  of  Miss  Smith,  the  Applethwaite  ladies  had  clubbed 
together  and  bought  him  a  beautiful  briar  \vith  two  amber 
mouth -pieces,  all  enclosed,  hke  a  lady's  jewels,  in  a  velvet 
case.  But  though  Mr.  Demaine — very  bashfully — ^had 
accepted  the  briar,  it  still  reposed  in  its  splendid  case,  whilst, 
since  then,  a  whole  row  of  artistically  blackened  clays  had 
arisen  to  mock  it.  AHce,  as  a  little  girl,  had  heard  her 
father's  clay  so  fearfully  denounced  by  her  aunt  Jane  that 
she  had  resolved  upon  its  destruction.  But  the  awful 
deed  had  never  taken  place.     Mr.  Demaine's  way  with  his 
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pipe  made  it  a  something  too  human  to  be  thus  destroyed. 

Meanwhile  Helen  had  caught  her  father  up  and  was 
putting  her  hat  straight  in  the  Church  House  porch.  Then 
a  knocker  rose  and  fell ;  and  Applethwaite  market-place 
has  a  peculiar  resonancy,  which  makes  all  the  knockers 
and  even  the  tinkle  of  the  chemist's  bell  singularly  audible. 

"  They've  gone  in,"  exclaimed  JuUa  Squire  and  Miss 
Esther  together. 

The  mistress  of  Springfield  wagged  her  head  solemnly. 

"  My  poor  brother,"  she  said.    "  Always  so  venturesome." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Lydia  disagreeably,  "  who  could  have 
thought  a  Protestant  clergyman  would  have  considered 
it  his  duty  to  call  upon  an  R.  C.  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  ISLAND 

ARTHUR  sat  in  the  little  room  above  the  porch, 
which  had  so  long  been  devoted  to  his  own 
special  use.  It  was  not  a  large  room,  but 
convenient  in  shape  and  capable  of  holding  the 
old  schoolroom  piano,  which  Arthur  had  claimed  upon  the 
.departure  of  Miss  Stone. 

There  were  other  treasures  in  Arthur's  room  besides  the 
piano  :  fishing  tackle,  a  gun  and  powder-flask,  and  boxes 
upon  boxes  of  incomplete  collections  of  birds'  eggs,  butter- 
flies, moths,  some  coins,  a  few  stamps,  all  bearing  mute  but 
irrefutable  witness  to  Arthur's  way  of  flinging  himself, 
hot  and  violent,  upon  some  design,  pursuing  it  so  far  with 
feverish  zeal  and  then  as  suddenly  abandoning  it,  either 
for  some  other  interest  or  a  period,  more  or  less  lengthy, 
of  dreamy  inactivity. 

Arthur,  idle  for  the  moment,  was  amusing  himself  by 
blowing  faultless  smoke-rings  through  the  ivy-grown  frame 
of  the  open  window.  I  suppose  all  authors  more  or  less 
are  subject  to  periods  of  aridity,  when  not  only  does  the 
brain  refuse  to  transmit  any  message  to  the  pen  but  all 
within  the  brain  is  chaos,  a  muddle  of  broken  sentences, 
dislocated  words,  characters  that  present  themselves  upside 
down  or  without  limbs,  like  the  disjointed  figures  of  a 
marionette  ;  and  to  Arthur  the  crisis  had  come  with  appal- 
ling suddenness. 

His  first  chapter  had  been  written  in  a  single  morning, 
and  in  so  fine  a  glow  of  zeal  and  inspiration  that  his  pen 
had  flown  almost  too  fast  across  the  sheet.  Helen,  to 
whom  he  had  read  excerpts  later  in  the  day,  had  heard 
it  with  laughter  and  pronounced  it,  with  sisterly  enthusiasm, 
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genius.  Perhaps  it  was,  since  genius  can  be  presented  in 
fragments  as  well  as  by  a  tome  ;  but  certainly  since  that  day 
poor  Arthur  had  been  flagrantly  deserted  by  the  tickle  muse. 
"  An  excuse  to  stay  at  home  and  idle,"  Alice  had  said. 
"  I  wonder  papa  allows  it.  He'll  only  get  into  some  more 
trouble,  I'm  sure." 

For  though  neither  Alice  nor  Helen  suspected  Rosie's 
share  in  their  brother's  affairs,  Arthur's  disposition,  at 
once  impressionable  and  hght-of-love,  was  not  such,  in 
his  elder  sister's  opinion,  as  to  ensure  him  against  those 
amorous  scandals  which  were  constantly  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  Applethwaite  gossip. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  her  own  people,  AUce  was  as 
conventional  in  her  standard  of  conduct  as  any  of  the 
matrons  of  her  father's  parish  who,  forming  a  sort  of 
quorum  to  keep  such  scandals  ahve,  generally  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  guests  at  a 
Christmas  party  who,  by  dexterous  breathing,  maintain  a 
feather  suspended  in  the  air.  Also  it  was  only  as  an  invahd 
that  Alice  refused  to  rise  to  those  heights  of  resignation 
which  one  might  naturally  expect  from  a  clergyman's 
daughter. 

But  Alice  excepted  and  her  Aunt  Jane,  whose  opinion 
she  echoed,  the  Vicarage  household  was  by  no  means  un- 
sympathetic. Mr.  Demaine  had  had  his  own  dreams  of 
authorship  ;  though  since  his  wife's  death  nothing  more 
had  come  of  them  than  a  pensive,  unsigned  article  now  and 
then  in  the  Church  Times  or  Guardian.  Helen,  as  we  know, 
was  all  enthusiasm.  Aihe,  too,  creeping  into  the  porch- 
room  only  that  morning  in  the  hopes  of  achieving  a  furtive 
tidying  up,  had  had  the  first  chapter  read  to  her  ;  and,  her 
futile  duster  being  put  beyond  her  reach,  had  expressed 
her  own  views  on  the  matter,  which  had  been  by  no  means 
unfavourable. 

Like  Helen,  Aihe  had  laughed  wheezily,  being  a  humorous 
old  soul  and  one  upon  whom  a  joke  was  rarely  lost  in  telling  ; 
but  unhke  Helen  she  had,  as  Arthur  finished  reading, 
applied  a  furtive  comer  of  her  apron  to  her  eyes  ;  not 
because  Arthur's  first  chapter  belonged,  strictly  speaking, 
to  the  pathetic  order  ;  but  because  it  moved  Ailie  strangely 
to  see  Arthur,  the  little  lad  she  had  nursed  and  even  now 
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was  given  to  think  such  an  impetuous,  careless  fellow, 
suddenly  standing  aside  as  it  were  and  looking  on  with 
such  quiet  observancy  at  the  puppet-show  of  hfe. 

"Ah,  dearie  me,"  said  Aihe,  "if  only  you  could  have 
read  that  to  your  mothers,  how  pleased  the  pretty  dear 
would  have  been.  'Tis  all  life  in  a  good  book,  Master 
Arthur.  Them  as  is  young  an'  reads  can  joy  an'  look 
forward  ;  an'  them  as  is  old  can  feel  for  a  bit  as  they  used 
to  feel  an'  join  it  to  their  feehngs  now.  For  it's  all  overed 
so  quickly,"  concluded  the  old  soul  wistfully.  "  The  dew's 
not  gone  quicker  from  the  grass  than  our  loves  and  dreams 
from  some  of  us." 

It  may  have  been  Ailie's  interruption  that  had  made  the 
muse  so  coy  and  hard  to  win.  A  second  and  a  third 
cigarette  failed  entirely  to  woo  her  ;  and  then  Arthur, 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  box  of  vestas,  drew  out  a  crumpled 
letter  and  straightway  forgot  all  else  but  Rosie,  and  Rosie's 
face,  as  he*  had  seen  it  in  the  gallery  at  church  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Had  Miss  Plaice's  new  lodger  belonged  to  his  father's 
flock  and  gone  to  church  that  Easter  Day,  instead  of  driving 
to  the  little  Cathohc  chapel  at  Bishopthorpe,  fasting — so 
Miss  Plaice  had  confided  to  Mrs.  Moody,  who  had  informed 
the  sisters  Blackburn — "  all  the  way  there  and  all  the  way 
back,"  Arthur's  attention  might  have  been  divided.  As 
it  was,  he  had  no  ryes  for  anyone  but  Rosie,  and  Rosie's 
new  hat  had  been  most  becoming,  whilst  a  ruflQe  of  dark 
feathers  round  her  slender  throat  had  made  her  face  look 
more  pink  and  white  and  flower-like  than  ever.  The  ruffle 
was  really  the  trimming  of  a  thin  cloth  cape  that  Rosie  had 
insisted  upon  wearing  to  grace  the  sunny  day  ;  and,  one's 
inward  fires  being"  no  safe-guard  against  outer  chill,  she 
had  consequently  caught  cold  and  been  confined  to  the 
house  for  nearly  ten  days.  Arthur  had  wondered  much 
when,  strolling  the  following  Wednesday  through  Apple- 
thwaite  market,  he  had  not  seen  her. 

It  was  from  old  Catherine,  sitting  between  her  two  market- 
baskets,  shrivelled  and  lean  and  curiously  witch-hke  in  her 
big  bonnet,  her  short  black  petticoats,  and  faded  Paisley 
shawl,  that  Arthur,  approaching  not  without  trepidation, 
had  learnt  what  he  wanted  to  know. 
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The  old  woman  had  answered  him  querulously  that  Rose 
was  ill,  sure  enough,  what  with  her  Easter  finery  and  the 
treacherous  wind.  If  Catherine  pinned  her  faith  to  any- 
thing, it  was  to  the  old  adage  :  "  Ne'er  cast  a  clout  till  May 
be  out,"  but  it  was  waste  of  breath  preaching  such  wisdom 
to  young  folk.  They'd  not  hearken  nowadays  to  anyone. 
And  Rosie  was  no  better  than  the  rest.  And  neither 
treacle-posset  nor  honey  and  vinegar  seemed  to  have  any 
effect  upon  her  cough.  Catherine  had  seen  many  a  young 
thing  taken  that  way  "  afore  "  and  would  possibly  live  long 
enough  to  see  many  another.  "  Boys  and  girls,"  she  con- 
cluded sourly,  "  you  be  all  alike  from  what  I  can  see  an' 
hear.  Folks  tell  me,"  she  had  added,  eyeing  Arthur 
slyly  out  of  her  bleared  old  eyes,  "  you  be  come  whoam 
long  afore  you  ought  to,  young  Master.  Whatever  have 
you  been  up  to  ?  You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
that's  what  I  say,  ashamed  of  yourself.  And  there  you  be, 
all  sauce." 

Arthur  had  not  rehshed  the  lecture.  Other  women  had 
arrived  at  the  Cross  whilst  Catherine  was  scolding  him  ;  and 
as  he  hurried  away,  he  distinctly  heard  the  stout  Mrs. 
Lamb  remark  with  admiration  :  "  Thou'st  sent  him  off  wi' 
a  flea  in  his  ear,  anyway.  Gammer  Gill."  But  for  all  his 
resentment,  something  in  Catherine's  ghouUsh,  half-exultant 
way  in  speaking  of  the  young  things  she  had  seen,  forced 
to  pass  her  so  far  ahead  on  the  dark  and  narrow  way,  had 
roused  Arthur's  alarm  ;  and  he  had  determined  to  see 
Rosie  herself  if  he  possibly  could. 

Circumstances  had  favoured  his  design.  It  was  one  of 
Helen's  detested  magazine  days  ;  though  she  disliked  her 
country  round  less  than  that  wliich  took  her  from  one 
famihar  door-step  to  another  in  Applethwaite. 

To-day  across  the  dinner-table,  she  spoke  to  her  brother. 

"I'm  going  as  far  as  North  Fold  this  afternoon,  taking 
round  those  wretched  magazines — forgive  me,  papa,  I  mean 
those  plums  of  literature  and  morality — ^will  you  come  with 
me?  " 

And  Arthur  had  jumped  at  the  chance.  For  North 
Fold  and  the  httle  cottage  where  Rose  hved  with  her  old 
grandmother  were  neighbours,  one  either  side  the  rutty, 
moorish  road. 
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So  Arthur  walked  gladly  with  his  sister,  enlivening  the 
way  with  many  a  quip  and  story,  till  a  bend  in  the  highway 
brought  into  view  the  slated  roof  of  North  Fold  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  thatched  eaves  of  Catherine's 
cottage,  nesthng  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  lane  at  the 
end  of  its  flagged  garden-path. 

"  I  wonder,"  Helen  had  said  innocently,  and  no  idea  of 
Arthur's  heart-leap  at  her  words  seemingly  touched  her, 
"  if  you'd  mind,  whilst  I  go  into  Mrs.  Summerfield's,  just 
stepping  across  to  old  Mrs.  Gill's  and  asking  how  Rosie  is. 
Papa  heard  in  the  market  to-day  she  had  a  cold.  Papa  likes 
Rosie,  you  know,"  Helen  had  added  with  a  laugh,  "she 
was  the  bright  particular  star  of  his  last  Confirmation  class." 

Having  no  wish  to  re-encounter  old  Catherine,  Arthur 
let  his  sister  enter  the  North  Fold  orchard,  ascend  its 
steep,  green  hill,  graced  by  a  pump  and  cattle  trough,  and 
disappear  within  the  low-walled  garden  in  front  of  the  grey 
farm-house,  before  he  himself  advanced  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  cottage. 

Some  reconnoitring,  peering  through  fences  and  looking 
over  gates  showed  him  Catherine,  her  skirts  kilted  higher 
than  ever,  feeding  her  calves  in  the  little  garth  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  bounded  by  Lady  Crane's  park  wall  ;  whilst 
just  beyond  the  range  of  the  broom-handle,  with  which 
the  incensed  old  dame  would  threaten  every  now  and  then 
the  greedy  throng,  gathered  hungry  animals  of  all  sorts — 
pigs,  fowls,  geese  and  ducks,  all  vocally  insistent  upon  their 
mistress's  attention. 

With  audacity  rising  at  the  sight,  and  careless  and 
debonair  as  ever,  Arthur  opened  the  httle  wicket  and  strode 
nonchalantly  the  short  length  of  the  flagged  path.  Evi- 
dently Rose  had  heard  him  coming,  for  a  corner  of  the  musHn 
blind  was  lifted  and  then  as  quickly  dropped  ;  the  next 
minute  she  herself  opened  the  house  door,  a  little  shawl 
about  her  shoulders,  the  pallor,  Arthur  had  feared  to  see, 
changed  to  a  vivid  blush. 

"  Do  you  think  I  dare  come  in  just  for  a  minute  ?  "  he 
had  said. 

And  Rose,  a  httle  shyly,  had  motioned  him  in. 

"Gran  won't  be  in  for  above  an  hour  yet,"  she  said  simply. 

And  as  naively  Arthur  answered  her  : 
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"  I  suppose  we  can  see  my  sister  from  this  window,  when 
she  leaves  Mrs.  Summer  field's  ?  " 

And  then,  with  barely  a  breath,  "  Rosie,  you  little  love- 
a-duck,  what  has  been  the  matter  with  you  ?  Why  didn't 
you  let  me  know  you  were  ill  ? 

"  But  how  could  I,  Master  Arthur  ?  "  said  Rosie. 

"  Well,  nevpr  mind  now,"  said  Arthur.  "  Sit  beside 
me  on  the  settle  and  let's  be  happy  whilst  we  can." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  kept  you  an  unconscionable  time," 
Helen  had  said  apologetically,  as  brother  and  sister  met 
at  the  North  Fold  orchard-gate.  "  But  you  know  Mrs. 
Summerfield.  I  have  had  to  sit  in  her  best  parlour,  and 
admire  her  newest  crochet  patterns,  and  oh,  Arthur,  why 
didn't  you  come  in  ?  I  had  such  a  delicious  glass  of  cow- 
slip wine  and  a  piece  of  spiced  cake.     I  felt  so  mean." 

"  There  was  no  need,"  said  Arthur  ;  and  stopped.  How 
could  he  tell  his  sister  of  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  he  and 
Rosie  had  been  sipping  together  on  the  settle  ? 

Of  that  ciuestion  of  Rosie's,  "  How  could  I,  Master 
Arthur  ?  "  had  come  the  correspondence,  for  so  pretty, 
so  winning  and,  though  protesting,  so  persuadable  had 
Rosie  revealed  herself  upon  the  settle  that  Arthur  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  love-affair  with  renewed  ardour. 

The  letter  that  Arthur  held  in  his  hand  was  Rosie's  last 
contribution  to  three  or  four  of  Arthur's,  which  to  secure 
from  the  ten  o'clock  postman  without  her  grandmother's 
knowledge  had  shaken  Rosie's  quiet  life  with  intrigues. 

Rosie's  letter  had  evidently  been  written  on  a  sheet  of 
black-edged  paper,  for  though  the  border  had  been  care- 
fully cut  off,  it  had  left  here  and  there  a  betraying  tinge  ; 
and  indeed  an  old  box  of  mourning  stationery,  purchased 
on  her  grandfather's  death  more  than  a  year  ago,  had  been 
all  the  note-paper  Rose  had  been  able  to  lay  hands  on. 
That  much  of  the  box  has  been  scandalously  wasted,  when 
Rosie  did  get  hold  of  it,  goes  without  saj-ing  ;  for  Rose 
was  never  a  ready  writer  and  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Demaine  had  plunged  her  into  difficulties. 

Etiquette  had  made  itself  observed.  Rose  could  not 
bring  herself  to  write  "  Dear  Arthur  "  however  prettily 
her  lips  might  whisper  it,  close  to  his  ear,  when  Arthur 
coaxed  her  ;   and  so,  "  Dear  Mister  Arthur  "  had  been  at 
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last  achieved,  with  not  a  little  doubt  about  the  "  Mister  " 
being  a  thought  too  long  ;  though  to  Rosie  its  abbrevia- 
tion, when  written,  seemed  so  discourteous,  that  she  had 
destroyed  three  sheets  of  paper  on  that  account  alone. 

"Dear  Mister  Arthur,"  thus  ran  the  letter,  "i"— a 
capital,  even  if  correct,  had  seemed  presumptuous — "  will 
meet  you  on  the  Island  as  you  say. 

"  Rose. 

"  P.S. — i  am  quite  well  hoping  you  are  too." 

Arthur  smiled  as  he  read,  and  even  put  the  poor  little 
mis-spelt  scrawl  to  his  Hps  before  he  conveyed  it  to  his 
pocket. 

Perhaps  he  saw  the  difficulties,  the  flutterings,  the 
"  shaU  I  ?  "  or  "  shaU  I  not  ?  "  that  had  attended  its  com- 
position, including  the  marred  and  scribbled  sheets  that 
had  to  be  thrust  into  the  open  fire  and  held  down  with  the 
poker,  so  that  they  should  burn  before  Gammer  Gill  came 
in  from  her  cow-house  and  perceived  the  waste. 

There  was  in  Arthur  something  of  the  same  fantastic 
vein  that  had  made  his  father  in  their  childish  days  so 
frequently  the  subject  of  scandahzed  consultation  between 
their  Aunt  Jane  and  Miss  Stone  ;  and  the  island  mentioned 
in  Rosie 's  letter,  though  in  one  way  substantial  enough, 
was  yet  just  one  of  those  turns  of  fancy  by  which  Arthur 
aspired  to  hft  his  intrigue  above  the  familiarity  of  every 
day.     For  a  time  the  Scaur  above  the  wooden  bridge  had 
seemed  well  enough  ;  but  there  was  always  the  chance  of  a 
keeper  spying  upon  them  from  the  wood  opposite  or  even 
detection  by  the  children,  who  went  there  in  April  to  gather 
primroses,  whereas  the  island,  lying  as  it  did  mid-stream, 
had  natural  defences  that  only  a  soUtary  fisherman  ever 
attempted  to  invade.     To  reach  it,  too,  was  handy  from 
the  Vicarage.     One  had  only  to  leap  the  garden-fence, 
cross  the  fields  and  follow  the  river  to  where  its  tributary 
stream — ^that  of  the  Scaur  no  less — ^brown,  clear  and  spark- 
ling as  any  Scottish  bum,  rushed  bright  and  chattering 
into  the  other's  deeper  reaches. 

It  was  in  the  smaller  river  that  the  island  lay,  which 
ever  since  the  Vicarage  children  had  been  allowed  beyond 
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their  garden  boundary  had  played  so  telling  a  part  in  all 
their  favourite  plays.  To  cross  over  from  the  land  in  those 
days  was  comparatively  easy,  as  long  as  one  was  at  the  age 
to  balance  oneself  firrnly  on  a  slippery  stepping-stone  and 
not  pay  much  attention  to  a  ducking,  should  such  befall. 
Even  Miss  Stone  had  been  lured  there,  not  altogether 
unwilling,  perhaps,  to  be  assisted  over  the  stones  by  such 
a  good-looking  boy  as  Arthur,  and,  once  concealed  amid 
the  tangle  of  willow-scrub,  wild  rhubarb  and  mallow — as 
satisfactory  a  bush  or  jungle  as  the  most  exacting  could 
desire — had  felt  even  her  matter-of-fact  bosom  pulsate 
with  a  thrill,  when  savages  were  mentioned. 

Arthur,  visiting  it  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  finding  their 
rough  and  ready  bridge  all  but  intact,  had  set  to  work  at 
once  to  repair  it,  watched  closely  by  a  water-ouzel,  whose 
fisliing  he  had  disturbed,  and  a  harmless  wagtail,  perched 
upon  the  island's  pebbly  beach.  The  giant  rhubarb 
wiis  not  yet  out,  though  its  fleshy  stalks,  and  viscous  heads 
of  flowers  rose  like  a  miniature  forest,  but  the  wllow  scrub 
had  already  opened  its  prim  leaves,  and  some  hazel-trees, 
hung  with  tasselled  catkins,  had  grown  much  taller  since 
the  children's  time.  It  could  have  been  little  visited  since 
they  had  played  there  ;  for  there  was  still  left  some 
remnants  of  a  pahsade  and  wattled  arbour,  where  Miss 
Stone,  as  the  laziest,  the  least  active  and  the  less  imagina- 
tive of  the  party,  had  been  concealed  as  the  shipwrecked 
Princess. 

Invariably  Miss  Stone  had  insisted  upon  taking  a  book 
with  her  to  read — a  terrible  anachronism  it  had  seemed 
to  her  pupils — and  a  torn  leaf  of  one  of  her  innumerable 
romances,  Arthur  had  discovered  that  day,  blown  by  the 
wind  or  drawn  by  some  wondering  animal  into  a  cranny 
among  the  stones,  where  it  had  remained  all  that  long  time 
intact. 

Arthur  had  stayed  nearly  an  hour,  dreaming  and  smoking, 
so  redolent  was  the  island  of  its  old,  childish  charm,  so 
undisturbed  its  quiet,  so  blue  the  sky  above  his  head  ; 
almost  as  mysterious  if  less  thrilled  with  pretended  alarms 
as  it  had  been  in  those  days,  when  he  had  swaggered  through 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  the  admiration  of  his  sisters,  as 
Pirate  Captain  or  Red  Indian  Chief. 
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No  wonder,  as  Arthur,  uninspired  of  authorship,  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  blew  his  smoke-rings  through  the 
porch-room  window,  and  thought  how  he  and  Rosie  were 
to  meet  there  that  very  afternoon,  Oxford — and  it  was  of 
Oxford  he  had  written  in  his  book— seemed  suddenly 
priggish  and  absurd,  compared  with  the  island  and  its 
illusions,  and  all  the  hazards  and  chances  of  the  enchanting 
game  he  and  Ro^ie  were  to  play  there. 
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CHAPTER     IX 

RIVALS 

THAT  morning  Arthur  sat  and  dreamed  had  been 
known  in  the  family  as  one  of  Alice's  "  bad 
days."  When  at  midday  the  gong  went  for 
dinner,  Ahce  and  her  chair  had  not  been  wheeled 
as  usual  to  the  dining-room.  She  was  remaining  in  her 
own  room,  Helen  hurriedly  explained  ;  and  through  the 
open  door  they  could  both  hear  their  father's  voice,  coaxing 
the  invahd  to  eat  "  a  little  something." 

Arthur,  less  used  than  Helen  to  look  on  at  his  father's 
solicitude,  found  something  distinctly  risible  as  the  agitated 
clergyman  hovered  incessantly  between  the  two  apart- 
ments, with  a  tureen  in  one  hand  and  Alice's  plate  in  the 
other. 

"  I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Alice  at  last  with  impa- 
tience.    "  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  bother  me,  papa." 

Mr.  Demaine  returned  crestfallen. 

"It  is  so  important  she  should  eat,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally to  Arthur. 

And,  with  no  appetite  himself  and  visibly  harassed,  he 
finished,  whether  from  absence  of  mind  or  for  economy's 
sake,  Alice's  rejected  portion. 

Alice's  bad  day  made  it  easier  for  Arthur,  at  any  rate, 
to  negotiate  his  walk  alone.  Since  Rosie's  cold,  he  and 
Helen  had  generall}^  gone  out  together  ;  and  for  what 
Arthur  knew  Helen  might  be  intending  to  do  the  same  to- 
day. He  was  still  seeking  some  plausible  excuse  when 
Helen  herself  relieved  his  apprehensions,  as  she  folded  her 
napkin. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said  unsuspiciously,  "  but  I  shan't 
be  able  to  go  out  with  you  th:s  afternoon.     Even  if  Alice 
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won't  have  me  with  her,  I  hate  being  out  of  the  house  when 
she's  hke  this," 

"  Is  she  often  hke  this  ?  " 

Brother  and  sister  were  alone  ;  their  father  had  risen 
and  gone  to  his  study  before  the  meal  was  ended. 

"  Periodically,"  said  Helen  shortly.  "  I  don't  wonder. 
It's  dreadful  for  her." 

"  One  would  think  she  had  got  used  to  it  by  now,"  said 
Arthur,  somewhat  fatuously,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
realised.     "  She  seems  to  have  everything  she  wants." 

"  Oh,  has  she  ?  "  retorted  Helen  passionately.  "  You 
might  say  the  same  about  a  lark  in  a  cage.  If  1  were  like 
Alice,  I  should  want  to  die.     And  I  believe  she  does,  too  !  " 

No  young  man  of  Arthur's  temperament  likes  tragedy. 
To-day,  though  generous  and  pitiful  at  bottom,  a  something 
in  his  sister's  words  and  the  desperate  image  she  evoked 
made  Arthur  not  sorry  to  get  out  into  the  open.  Mean- 
while, Helen  went  to  her  sister's  room  ;  and,  finding  Alice 
paid  no  attention  to  her,  quietly  sat  down  upon  a  chair 
beside  her  and,  taking  a  book  from  her  pocket,  began  to 
read. 

When  Mr.  Demaine  stole  into  the  room  an  hour  later 
he  found  them  both  asleep.  Alice,  soothed  possibly  by 
the  sense  of  her  sister's  presence  ;  poor  Helen  made  drowsy 
by  the  unaccustomed  confinement.  But  whereas  Helen's 
face  was  rosy  as  a  child's,  her  expression  smiling,  her 
breathing  full  and  regular,  Alice  looked  marble-white, 
the  movement  of  breast  and  lips  scarcely  perceptible,  as 
if  the  fretted  chain  that  bound  her  still  to  life  showed,  in 
sleep,  how  thin  and  worn  it  was  and  on  the  point  of  snap- 
ping. Poor  Mr.  Demaine  stole  out  of  the  room  again, 
shaking  his  head. 

Whilst  Arthur  and  Helen  were  holding  their  little  argu- 
ment about  poor  Alice,  Rosie,  who  had  had  her  simple  meal 
at  twelve,  was  making  herself  ready  for  the  afternoon's 
excursion  in  the  httle  garret  chamber  beneath  the  thatch. 
Rosie,  too,  had  found  Fortune — or  Cupid,  who  laughs  with 
lovers — favour  her  designs  that  day. 

On  any  ordinary  day,  an  excuse  for  absenting  herself 
in  an  afternoon  would  have  been  hard  to  find,  but  that 
morning  one  had  presented  itself  so  hke  an  intervening 
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Providence  that  Rose  could  almost  fancy  some  beneficent 
Power  had  sanctioned  her  tryst  with  Arthur  on  the  island. 
Miss  Plaice  had  sent  word  by  the  postman  that  she  wanted 
some  eggs  ;  and  Rosie  was  to  take  them  down,  and  was 
even  now,  as  Catherine  beheved,  preparing  herself  for  the 
walk  to  Applethwaite  with  no  other  thought. 

Before  her  grandfather's  death.  Rose  had  slept  in  the 
garret  ;  now  she  reserved  it  as  a  dressing-closet,  keeping 
her  new  hat  and  best  dress  and  some  other  fineries  in  an 
old  wooden  cradle,  which  had  been  put  there  out  of  the  way, 
when  she  herself  had  outgrown  it.  In  addition  to  the 
cradle,  which  was  all  Rose  possessed  in  the  way  of  drawers 
or  wardrobe,  there  was  an  old  deal  table  that,  draped  with 
some  cheap  mushn,  served  as  dressing-table  and  bore — 
Rose's  greatest  consolation  and  a  genuine  bargain  if  she 
had  known  it — an  oval  Sheraton  looking-glass. 

There  she  was  to-day,  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world 
if  only  Arthur  could  have  seen  her,  in  stays  and  petticoat, 
kneeling  in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  since  even  Rosie 
could  not  stand  upright  beneath  the  sloping  roof,  putting 
her  head  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  as  she  brought  a 
curl  forward  or  altered  a  comb.  Finally,  finding  it  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  tinker  with  perfection,  she  smiled  at 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror  with  an  ingenuous  satisfaction 
and  contentment  that  showed  her  pearly  teeth  and  brought 
into  play  the  most  attractive  of  her  dimples. 

Rose  had  not  many  dresses  ;  but,  if  she  had  had  twenty, 
there  would  have  been  the  same  doubt  and  hesitation,  as 
she  took  the  black  merino  and  the  grey  beige  out  of  the 
cradle,  and  wondered  which  Arthur  would  like  her  in  the 
best.  The  black  merino  was  the  newest  ;  but  whereas 
she  herself  had  made  it,  the  grey  beige  with  its  arabesques 
of  black  braid  was  the  creation  of  Miss  Smothit,  once  the 
leading  dressmaker  of  Applethwaite. 

Rose's  mother — ^like  her  daughter — ^had  loved  pretty 
things  ;  and  the  first  hint  that  Catherine  had  had  that  all 
was  not  well  with  her,  had  been  a  gold  bracelet. 

The  girl  had  slept  at  home  one  wet  Sunday  night.  Going 
betimes  to  rouse  her  in  the  morning,  Catherine  had  found 
her  sleeping,  one  arm  flung  out  in  careless  ease  with  the 
bracelet,  she  had  concealed  the  night  before  beneath  her 
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sleeve,  slipped  to  her  wrist.  The  bracelet  alone  might  have 
left  Catherine  unsuspecting  ;  she  certainly  could  not  have 
told  whether  it  was  gold  or  imitation,  whether  the  stones 
that  sparkled  in  it  were  cleverly  cut  glass  or  priceless  gems. 
It  was  a  something  unconsciously  wanton  in  the  sleeper's 
attitude,  in  the  way  the  coarse  shift,  she  had  borrowed  from 
her  mother,  was  open  at  the  throat,  exposing  the  veined 
whiteness  of  the  too  full  breasts  ;  it  was  the  name  she  mur- 
mured as  Catherine  bent  over  her,  that  betrayed  the  truth. 

Rose,  pranking  herself  so  happily  in  front  of  the  old 
Sheraton  glass,  could  never  have  imagined  the  extent  of 
the  tragedy,  enacted  in  her  garret  that  August  morning. 

Though  Rose  could  hardly  avoid  some  knowledge  of 
her  mother's  story,  seeing  how  harshly  its  consequences 
had  been  upon  her  all  her  life — and  poor  Rose  had  often 
felt,  that  had  she  been  a  calf  or  lamb  old  Catherine  would 
have  been  kinder  to  her — somehow  or  other  the  tale  for  her 
had  gathered  insensibly  all  the  glamour  of  romance.  Her 
mother's  lover  had  been  a  gentleman.  That  was  something 
surel}^  to  hug  to  one's  heart  when,  at  the  Applethwaite 
Dame  School,  the  rough  boys  and  girls  had  teased  her 
because  of  her  dehcate  air  and  finicking  ways  ;  something 
to  weave  dreams  about  in  the  solitude  of  her  little  room, 
so  close  to  the  thatch,  that  the  sparrows,  scrambling  and 
squabbling  in  their  holes,  seemed  to  be  almost  about  her 
head  ;  a  cause  rather  of  secret  exultation  than  resentment, 
when  she  found  herself — as  she  had  done  that  Easter  Mon- 
day afternoon  in  Mrs.  Binks's  parlour  at  the  Craggs — the 
subject  of  much  whispering  conversation  amongst  the  ladies 
of  the  party.  To  her  intercourse  with  Arthur  it  undoubt- 
edly lent  its  own  deceptive  mirage.  And  how  could  any 
ordinary  country  bumpkin  find  favour  in  Rosie's  eyes, 
when  there  was  that  in  her  which  craved  for  refinement 
of  life,  for  gentle  speech  and  those  gallant  manners  with 
which  Arthur,  opening  a  gate  for  her  or  standing  aside  for 
her  to  pass,  was  always  dazzling  her  ? 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  Rosie  was  conscious 
of  another  aspect  to  her  mother's  story,  when  she  felt  and 
resented  with  all  the  force  of  her  youth  the  sort  of  stigma 
that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respectable  and  well-to-do,  might 
cHng  to  her  through  her  mother's  fault. 
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Such  thoughts  came  very  rarely,  but  they  did  occur. 
That  very  afternoon  the  sight  of  the  grey  beige  dress  raised 
them.  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  given  the  material  as  a 
reward  to  Rose  for  having  helped  her  with  her  cheeses. 
They  were  in  the  cheese-room  when  the  presentation  was 
made.  Mrs.  Summerfield  might  and  did  despise  the  home- 
lier adjuncts  of  the  farm — its  folds,  its  cow-sheds  and  its 
horrid  manure-heap  that  was  not  half  a  dozen  yards  from 
her  back-door — but  she  was  proud  of  her  cheese-room. 

Rose,  fingering  the  grey  beige,  could  recall  the  whole 
scene.  It  was  a  June  morning,  a  year  ago  ;  and,  through 
the  grated  window,  she  could  see  her  grandfather  hobbling 
stiffly  about  their  little  garden.  He  had  grown  very  rest- 
less of  late  and  seemed  to  Rosie  to  do  nothing  but  hobble 
up  and  down. 

"  Wliatever  time  was  your  grandfather  up  this  morning  ?  " 
Mrs.  Summerfield  had  asked  her. 

"  'Twas  ever  so  early,  I  know,"  Rose  answered.  "The 
birds  wake  him." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Summerfield,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  considers  the  feathered  part  of  the  creation 
more  or  less  a  blot  upon  the  general  scheme,  "  the  park 
seems  full  o'  nothing  but  blackbirds  and  thrushes  this  time 
o'  the  year.  Between  them  and  the  corncrake  in  your 
grandfather's  meadow,  the  noise  they  make  is  disgracefiil. 
And  I  hear  Lady  Crane  even  feeds  the  nasty  things. 
Though  all  her  feeding  doesn't  keep  them  off  my  berries, 
as  I  could  tell  her." 

Rose  said  nothing.  She  herself  rather  liked  to  hear  the 
birds,  had  a  weakness  for  the  corncrake,  which  always 
seemed  to  tell  her  "  Summer's  coming,"  and  was  guiltily 
conscious  beneath  Mrs.  Summerfteld's  disapproval,  that  she 
herself  had  scattered  crumbs  upon  their  sill  in  winter. 

So  Rose  continued  her  work,  moving  along  the  row  of 
shelves,  her  step  as  light  as  any  fairy's  over  the  bare  deal 
boards,  turning  the  cheeses,  which  stood  in  serried  ranks 
upon  them.  From  her  seat  upon  a  three-legged  stool — 
and  even  the  mistress  of  Springfield  could  not  have  graced 
so  humble  a  support  with  greater  dignity — Mrs.  Summer- 
field  watched  her  observantly.  She  herself  was  binding 
a  new  cheese  with  soft  linen,  much  as  it  used  to  be  the 
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fashion  and  may  be  now,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
to  swaddle  a  baby. 

And  so  prim  was  Mrs.  Summerlield  with  the  cheese — ^prim 
pats,  prim  jerks,  and,  at  that  stage  where  a  nurse  removes 
a  safety  pin  from  between  her  lips,  such  prim  stitchery 
with  a  pnm  needle  and  thread  taken  from  a  prim  house- 
wife danghng  primly  from  her  prim  waist — that  one  hardly 
dare  imagine  what  her  primness  would  have  been  with  a 
real  baby.  So  clearly  was  Mrs.  Summerfield,  despite  her 
only  son  and  heir,  of  those  who  regard  a  baby  less  as  a 
racial  contribution  than  a  necessary  concession  to  ineradi- 
cable human  weakness.  Her  operations  with  the  cheese 
completed,  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  alluded  again  to  old 
Tommy  Gill. 

"  I  should  say  myself,  it's  less  the  birds  than  your  grand- 
father's age.  fle's  breaking  up,  poor  old  feUow,  there's 
not  a  doubt.  I  only  wonder  what  your  grandmother  will 
do  when  he  dies." 

Rose  looked  alarmed  but  said  nothing. 

"  She'll  stay  where  she  is,  I  should  think,"  continued 
Mrs.  Summerfield  practically,  "  that  is  as  long  as  she  lasts, 
for  old  folk  often  follow  one  another  very  quickly.  It's 
fortunate  for  her  she  can  manage  the  farm.  Though  how 
a  woman  can  find  pleasure  in  working  amongst  cows  and 
pigs  and  horses,  baffles  me.  I  can  put  up  with  fowls," 
said  Mrs.  Summerfield — and  it  was  plain  she  meant  laying 
hens  and  not  singing  birds.  "  But  four-footed  creatures 
I  can't  abide.  Of  course  you,"  she  had  added  with  the 
touch  of  patronage  that,  on  this  particular  morning,  had 
made  poor  undisciphned  Rose  long  to  throw  one  of  the 
more  matured  of  the  cheeses  at  her  head — "  you've  been 
brought  up  to  it.  And  a  good  tiling  too,  for  I  don't  sup- 
pose there'll  be  much  for  you  when  your  grandparents 
go.  But  you'll  always  be  able  to  go  into  service.  1  should 
say  a  place  as  dairy -maid  would  suit  you  best.  You  do 
seem,"  she  had  concluded  graciously,  "  to  have  such  a  way 
of  your  own  wi'  butter  and  cheese." 

Rose  had  heard  her,  mute  with  anger.  Even  the  parcel 
of  beige  with  added  permission  to  take  it  to  Miss  Smothit, 
and  Mrs.  Summerfield  would  pay  the  cost  of  making,  had 
not  assuaged  her  wounded  pride.     She — -go  out  to  service  ! 
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She — stand  at  hirings  like  any  other  common  country 
girl! 

Thank  God,  Rose  thought  to-day,  her  grandmother 
hadn't  followed  her  grandfather  yet  ;  and  now — there  was 
Arthur. 

In  the  end  Rosie  decided  upon  her  old  black  dress  ;  and 
looking  very  retined  and  pretty  in  it,  she  descended  the 
ladder  that  led  into  the  house-place.  The  basket  of  eggs 
she  was  to  take  to  the  Church  House  stood  ready  on  the 
table,  and,  as  she  picked  it  up,  old  Catherine,  gripe  in  hand, 
straw  and  manure  clinging  to  her  boots  and  petticoat — a 
disgusting  figure  she  must  have  seemed  to  Mrs.  Summer- 
field,  then  exchanging  her  spotless  morning  cotton  for  her 
second-best  gown  and  cap  in  expectancy  of  Mrs.  Binks  and 
her  daughters,  who  were  coming  to  tea — came  to  the  door. 

"  It's  warmish  afternoon,  so  don't  hurry,  lass,"  she  said 
more  kindly  than  usual.  "  Tell  Miss  Plaice,  I'll  soon  have 
some  Spring  chickens  ready  if  she  wants  them.  And  don't 
forget  to  call  at  the  vet's  lor  yon  box  of  ointment." 

So  Rose  started,  happy  in  the  thought  that  she  was  not 
to  be  pressed  for  time,  and  yet  so  eager  for  her  tryst  with 
Arthur,  that,  whilst  he  was  crossing  the  fields  towards  the 
island  from  the  Vicarage,  she,  her  commissions  done,  was 
making  her  way  thither  in  an  almost  parallel  direction 
across  the  cricket-tield.  She  was  a  httie  excited  and  flut- 
tered, too  ;  for,  at  Church  House,  Lavinia  Mary  had  had 
orders  to  make  her  rest  in  the  kitchen  and  refresh  herself 
with  a  glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  sponge  cake  that  Miss 
Plaice  had  put  aside  for  her  on  the  slate  slab  in  the  pantry. 

And  whilst  Rose  sipped  her  milk  and  nibbled  the  piece 
of  sponge  cake,  Lavima  Mary,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance 
at  the  Dame  School,  began  to  tell  her  about  Miss  Plaice's 
lodger  upon  whom  it  was  her  duty  to  wait. 

"  I  do  hke  her,  I  can  tell  you,"  Lavinia  Mary  said  to 
Rose.  "  So  kind  she  is  for  all  she's  so  grand.  MiSs  Plaice 
says,  she  wouldn't  wonder  if  she  weren't  some  great  lady  in 
disguise.  She  never  seed  anyone,  she  says,  with  such  a 
way  with  her,  unless  it  was  young  Mrs.  Demaine  as  was, 
at  the^Vicarage. 

Rose  blushed  shghtly  at  Lavinia's  mention  of  "  young 
Mrs.  Demaine  as  was  "  ;   but  Lavinia  never  noticed.     She 
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was  continuing  her  description  of  the  lady,  with  graphic 
touches  such  as  her  maternal  parent  would  have  loved. 

"A  bit  uncanny  in  her  'abits,  she  is,"  said  Lavinia, 
whilst  Rose  shook  the  crumbs  from  the  front  of  her  black 
frock  and  wiped  her  mouth  with  the  corner  of  her  clean 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  Up  and  down  at  night,  she  is, 
after  me  and  Miss  Plaice  be  abed,  and  looking  in  a  morning 
as  if  she  hadn't  slept  a  wink.  Mother  says,  as  most  widders 
gets  their  sleep  broke  at  first,  but  she  seems  worse  than 
ordinary.  And  for  hours  in  an  evening,  she'll  stand  at  the 
staircase  window,  looking  out  into  the  churchyard.  I  sees 
her  there  most  every  night  when  I  goes  upstairs  to  empty 
the  slops." 

And  it  was  evident  that  Lavinia  Mary's  imagination  had 
been  stirred  to  its  depths  by  the  singular  contrast  between 
that  vital,  vivid  figure  at  the  window  and  those  green  mounds 
and  huddled  tombstones  without,  growing  all  a  little  indis- 
tinct and  shadowy  in  the  fading  hght.  "  And  the  queer 
things  she  says,  too.  'They  look  so  quiet,'  she  says  to 
me,  only  last  night.  '  Truly,  death  be  nothing,'  she  says. 
'  Life  is  oftener  death,'  she  says.  '  Did  you  ever  hear  tell 
of  a  living  death,  little  Lavinia  ?  '  she  says.  And  then, 
all  of  a  sudden-hke  and  with  that  smile  of  hers,  '  Poor 
child  !  Why  do  I  say  such  things  ?  I  frighten  you.' 
'  Oh,  no,  you  don't,  ma'am,'  says  L  '  I  was  never  one  as 
you  could  frighten  easy.  Mother  says,  I'd  walk  through 
a  ghost  as  soon  as  see  it.'  And  then  she  laughs — and  when 
she  laughs,  you  laughs  too.  Oh,  I  can  tell  you,  Rosie  Gill, 
it's  a  treat  serving  such  as  her.  Miss  Plaice  be  a  bit 
particular-hke.  But  I  can  stand  more  than  her  fussy  ways, 
so  long  as  there's  the  lady.     And " 

But  here  Lavinia 's  flow  of  information  had  received  an 
unexhausted  check,  for  who  should  come  into  the  kitchen 
but  the  lodger  herself,  ostensibly  to  speak  to  Lavinia,  really 
to  have  a  look  at  Rosie,  whose  history — like  so  many  other 
histories  of  Applethwaite  and  Applethwaite  folk — she  had 
heard  from  Miss  Plaice.  And  Rosie's  story,  from  Miss 
Plaice's  lips,  had  lost  nothing  in  the  telling. 

"  I  never  see  anyone  nicer  in  my  life,  Master  Arthur," 
said  Rose  glibly  at  last,  when  they  met  upon  the  island. 
"  She's  pretty,  too,  and  yet  not  so  pretty  in  a  way  as  some- 
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thing  else — I  don't  know  what."  Rose  was  clearly  at  a 
loss  to  define  the  charm  that  had  attracted  her,  though 
she  had  added,  innocently  forgetful  in  her  admiration  for 
the  lady,  of  all  her  small  ambitions  :  "  No  wonder  Lavinia 
Mary  Moody's  so  happy  with  her,  I  wouldn't  mind  going 
into  service  myself,  if  it  were  to  wait  upon  such  a  lady. 
You  never  could  mind  what  you  did  for  her,  she's  that 
kind." 

Rose  had  been  assisted  across  the  stepping-stones.  She 
and  Arthur  were  now  in  retreat  behind  the  willow-scrub  ; 
and  yet  for  all  their  seclusion,  their  proximity  as  the}'  sat 
side  by  side  beneath  what  remained  of  Miss  Stone's  wattle 
bower,  Rose's  prattle  of  Arthur's  whilom  travelling-com- 
panion had  raised  a  barrier  between  them.  The  lady  of 
the  train  had  been  kind  to  Rose  and  sped  her  forth  with 
smiles  and  gracious  words — to  what  ?  Arthur  left  the 
question  unanswered  though  he  felt  the  check  and  stiffened 
under  it.  He  had  intended  to  pass  the  afternoon  with 
Rose  certainly,  to  make  love  to  Rose,  too,  if  Rose  permitted 
it  ;  and  who  shall  say  how  far  such  dalliance  may  go  when 
youth  so  impetuous,  so  hot,  so  irresponsible  as  Arthur's 
is  pitted  against  such  passionate,  unresisting,  humble 
loving  as  poor  Rosie's  ? 

"She  asked  me  my  name,"  said  Rose,  continuing  her 
account  of  the  lady  with  all  the  gleeful  pleasure  of  some 
child  that  has  just  been  petted  and  made  much  of.  "  And 
how  old  I  was.  And  about  Grandad  and  Gran.  And  if  I 
had  a  sweetheart." 

If  there  was  a  liint  of  provocation  about  the  last  word, 
why  blame  Rosie  who,  though  a  novice  at  the  game,  had 
all  the  instincts  of  her  sex  to  teach  her  ?  But  though  Rose 
had  blushed  and  dimpled,  Arthur  had  remained  preoccupied 
and  glum. 

"  Don't  you  think  her  pretty.  Master  Arthur  ?  "  Rose 
said  timidly  at  last. 

And  Arthur  answered  her  almost  curtly  : 

"  I  have  only  seen  her  once." 

He  turned  his  head  as  he  spoke  and  looked  full  at  Rosie. 
If  Rose  had  known  it,  he  was  secretly  comparing  her  face — 
flushed,  rounded,  meaningless — ^with  the  pallor,  the  elusive- 
ness,  the  swiftly  fleeting  moods  of  that  other  face  as  he  had 
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seen  it  in  the  train.  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  all  grace, 
too.  Rose,  naturally  free  and  hssom,  as  so  young  a  crea- 
ture should  be,  sat  awkwardly  to-day  in  the  cramped  recess 
beneath  the  willows.  Even  Miss  Stone — though  the  arbour 
had  been  specially  designed  for  her  and  she  herself  a  model 
of  deportment — ^had  never  achieved  in  it  the  grace  and 
dignity  that  the  Vicarage  children  had  considered  suitable 
to  a  princess.  Moreover,  whatever  her  mother  had  been. 
Rose  was  not  hght  ;  and  the  enforced  nearness  to  Arthur 
embarrassed  much  more  than  it  thriUed  her. 

The  wind,  chilly  stiU  though  the  sun  was  warm,  fluttered 
the  catkins  upon  the  willows  ;  Rose  shivered  and  began 
to  button  her  jacket. 

"  I  mustn't  be  long.  One  of  the  cows  is  bad  and  I've 
got  some  ointment  for  her  in  my  pocket,"  she  exclaimed 
to  Arthur. 

The  youth  made  no  protest.  Another  time  he  would 
have  helped  her  and  there  would  have  been  some  pretty, 
if  foolish,  play  between  them  over  the  many  buttons  of 
Rosie's  jacket  ;  but  to-day  he  continued  to  sit,  or  rather 
lounge,  indifferently,  picking  up  tiny  morsels  of  earth 
or  pebbles  and  aiming  them  carelessly  at  the  river,  which 
they  could  see  glistening  here  and  there  between  the  under- 
growth. When  Rose  got  up  and  shook  out  her  crumpled 
skirt — and  Arthur,  Rose  felt,  noticed  how  crumpled  it 
was  as  well  as  she — he  rose  too  and  followed  her  to  the 
brim  of  the  stream. 

He  helped  her  across  as  in  duty  bound  ;  and  if  Arthur 
were  not  too  preoccupied  to  feel  at  all,  he  must  have  noticed 
how  cold  her  hand  was,  how  different  from  the  warm,  bird- 
Hke,'*^  fluttering  thing  he  had  held  in  his  only  half  an  hour 
ago.'~  For  Rose  knew  as  well  as  Arthur,  poor  child,  that 
something — she  could  not  have  told  you  what — had  spoilt 
their  meeting.  The  island,  with  all  its  vague  delights,  its 
dear  illusions,  had  failed  them  both. 

And  then  Rose  lurched  and  screamed  ;  for  there,  awaiting 
them  on  the  river's  other  bank,  stood  Robin  Summerfield, 
a  stout  ash-plant  in  his  hand. 
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CHAPTER    X 

CALLERS 

PERHAPS  it  would  be  unfair  to  describe,  in  fictional 
minutes  such  as  these,  the  storm  which  had 
broken  over  the  Dorcas  Party  upon  that  luckless 
sentence  of  Miss  Lydia's  anent  Protestant 
clergymen  and  R.  C.'s.  To  say  the  air  was  sulphurous 
would  give  little  idea  of  the  zigzag  play  of  "  damns  "  and 
"  damnables  " — and  worse  language  even  than  that ! — with 
which  Tabitha's  viccregcnt  had  denounced  what  she  called, 
"  such  spiritual  vulgarities,  such  mental  arrogancies,  such 
bigotry  as  in  any  denomination  calling  itself  Christian, 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
devil." 

Timothy  had  barked  ;  Miss  Esther's  palpitations  had 
recurred  ;  Julia  had  sniffed  ;  whilst  the  two  old  ladies  had 
dropped  stitches  with  such  irreparable  swiftness  that  both 
their  socks  had  to  be  begun  all  over  again.  "  Cast  on  " 
is,  I  think,  the  term  for  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a 
sock  ;  and  an  intricate  and  difficult  business,  I  take  it  to 
be,  judging  from  the  deleterious  effect  it  had  upon  the 
tempers  of  young  Mrs.  Squire  and  young  Mrs.  Openshaw. 

However,  one  thing  clearly  the  Dorcas  gathered,  par- 
taking against  their  wills  of  Lady  Crane's  philosophy  of 
tolerance  with  Hps  askew,  call  they  must  upon  Miss  Plaice's 
lodger,  sooner  or  later,  if  they  wished  to  spare  themselves 
not  only  further  ratings  but  the  enforced  hearing  of  heresies, 
made  absolutely  fulgorous  by  the  language  in  which  they 
were  conveyed. 

Later,  it  proved  to  be  not  from  lack  of  docihty,  in  which 
the  Dorcas  ladies,  whatever  their  private  opinions,  were 
ever  expeditious,  but  for  other  reasons  ;   and  though  Mrs. 
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Smithson  expressed  them  vulgarly,  perhaps,  her  words  to 
Esther  that  same  afternoon,  as  they  waited  on  the  door- 
step for  the  little  maid  to  undo  the  bolts — and  Jane  Ehza 
was  always  instructed  to  lock  herself  in  on  account  of 
"  the  silver  " — may  be  taken  to  represent,  more  or  less, 
the  general  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Dorcas  ladies. 

"  And,  really,  seeing  we've  waited  so  long,"  said  Mrs. 
Smithson — and  Miss  Esther,  with  great  mental  dexterity, 
caught  her  aunt's  meaning  as  a  good  goal -keeper  catches 
a  wide,  seeing  that  only  a  moment  before  the  subjects  under 
discussion  had  been  Lady  Crane's  language  and  Miss  Lydia's 
peppermints — "  I  don't  see  myself,  it  will  make  any  differ- 
ence if  we  wait  a  bit  longer  ;  anyway,  till  you  get  your  new 
dress  from  Mrs.  Mandeville,  Esther,  and  Miss  Smothit  has 
finished  turning  my  French  merino.  And  if  her  ladyship 
ain't  satisfied,  well,  we  must  just  explain.  For,"  concluded 
Mrs.  Smithson,  with  a  cheerful  chuckle  and  an  accent 
which,  though  not  derived  from  any  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  did  very  well  as  implying  a  sort 
of  bowing  acquaintance,  "  we  shall  have  to  smarten 
ourselves  up  a  bit  when  we  go  to  visit  a  lady,  who — so 
Miss  Plaice  tells  me — gets  all  her  things  from  Paree." 

Jane  Ehza,  having  unbolted,  unlocked  and  unchained 
the  door,  had  the  cheerful  information  to  impart  that  tea 
was  ready.  The  Dorcas  ladies,  almost  without  exception, 
were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Miss  Blackbums'  thin 
bread  and  butter  and  muffins  as  a  mere  accessory  ;  and 
more  of  an  accessory  than  ever  that  Easter  Monday,  when 
offence  and  resentment  had  veiled  itself  beneath  loss  of 
appetite. 

"  And  we're  ready  for  it,  Jane  Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson 
cheerily.  "  Aren't  you,  Esther  love  ?  Her  ladyship's 
language  quite  upset  you,  I  could  see.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
heard  her  so  bad.  But  there,  I  don't  suppose  she  means  half 
she  says,  nor  understands  it  either." 

The  next  minute  she  had  reverted,  without  any  appreci- 
able inflection,  to  Miss  Lydia's  peppermints. 

"A  goody  I  never  could  abide,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson, 
"  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Still  I  suppose  it  takes  all  sorts 
to  make  a  world  " — there  was  a  fine  charity  about  Mrs, 
Smithson  that,  extending  itself  even  to  peppermints,  should 
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and  did  commend  itself  to  Lady  Crane — "  and  everybody 
to  their  tastes,  of  course.  Your  poor  uncle  was  addicted 
to  them,  too.  I  really  think  it  was  almost  his  only  faihng, 
poor  man,  and  for  six  and  twenty  years,  I  can  truthfully 
say,  he  never  found  out  how  I  disUked  them.  And  after 
all,"  concluded  the  genial  creature  with  a  sigh,  "  what  is  a 
peppermint,  or  even  a  swear  word  or  two,  compared  with 
happiness,  my  love  ? 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Mandeville  is  right  about  my  sleeves,"  said 
Miss  Esther,  who,  striving  always  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways 
as  it  were,  sometimes  struck  a  looker-on  as  a  singularly 
unsympathetic  conversationalist. 

If  with  the  call  upon  the  mysterious  lady  at  Church 
House  in  prospect.  Miss  Esther  Smithson  became  exigeante 
about  her  sleeves,  what  about  the  mistress  of  Springfield  ? 
Had  she  not  seen  from  the  Miss  Blackbums'  window,  Helen 
and  her  father  creep — from  sheer  shyness  and  embarrass- 
ment—like two  moles  through  the  narrow  aperture  allowed 
them  by  the  inexperienced  Lavinia  Mary  ?  Had  she  not 
noticed  even  from  that  distance  how  Helen's  hat  was 
crooked  and  her  jacket  unbrushed  ?  And  was  she  not 
determined  that  her  girls — for  on  these  occasions  Millie 
was  included  as  well  as  JuHa — should  make  a  more  impos- 
ing appearance  than  their  cousin  ? 

In  the  retirement  of  her  bedchamber,  with  Sallie  in 
attendance  to  unbutton  her  boots,  for  which  filial  office, 
she  received  a  small  but  weekly  dole,  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field reviewed  the  afternoon.  Lady  Crane's  language  had 
been  disgraceful,  such  as  no  young  girl  like  Julia  should 
ever  hear  save  from  the  privileged  lips  of  her  father.  Upon 
her  ladyship's  orthodoxy,  it  was  better  to  refrain  from 
passing  an  opinion  ;  unless  one  wished — which  at  that 
moment  young  Mrs.  Squire  didn't — to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  one  whose  standing  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  should  have  protected  him  from  such 
insidious  and  dangerous  latitudinarianism.  On  the  whole, 
it  was  a  relief  to  Mrs.  Squire  to  put  from  her  mind  that 
tempestuous  scene  in  the  Miss  Blackbums'  upper  room  and 
recall  instead  the  ill-habited  appearance  of  her  younger 
niece. 

"  If  others  are  regardless  of  appearances  and  careless 
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of  impressions."  reflected  the  august  dame  aloud,  "I  am 
not.  Helen  looked  a  positive  disgrace.  What  Mrs. 
Errington  thought  of  her,  I  cannot  imagine.  And  for  that 
very  reason,  I  shall  defer  my  own  call  till  Mrs.  Mandeville 
has  finished  Julia's  new  costume.  And  I  think,  on  Satur- 
day, I  shall  take  both  her  and  Millie  to  Bishopthorpe  and 
get  them  new  hats." 

"  Can  I  have  a  new  hat,  mamma  ?  "  said  Sallie. 

"Certainly  not,"  her  parent  replied  with  that  mingling 
of  blandness  and  authority,  which  made  her  negations  so 
positive.  "  With  a  new  ribbon,  Millie's  old  one  will  do 
very  well  for  you  this  year,  Sallie.  Besides,"  added  the 
mistress  of  Springfield,  speaking  more  to  herself  than  to 
Sallie,  who,  with  the  perversity  of  childhood  for  looking 
into  wrong  places,  was  seeking  her  mother's  slippers, 
"  there  are  other  reasons  why  I  should  like  Julia  to  look 
her  best  this  summer." 

"  Wliat  reasons  are  they,  mamma  ?  "  said  Sallie,  arriving 
at  last  with  the  slippers. 

Her  mother  chid  her  gently  as  she  took  them  from  her  : 

"  As  if  you  ever  knew  mamma  put  things  into  the  wrong 
places,  Sallie  !  " 

Sallie  was  not  to  be  put  off. 

"  What  are  the  reasons,  mamma  ?  "  she  said  again. 

She  waited  open-mouthed  beside  her  mother,  as  if  she 
expected  to  receive  the  answer  that  way.  When  it  came, 
it  was  disappointing  in  the  extreme  ;  no  sugar -plum  by 
any  means  but  a  hard,  disconcerting  pebble. 

"  Reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  little 
girls,"  said  young  Mrs.  Squire  very  decidedly.  And 
Sallie 's  mouth  closed  with  a  disappointed  snap.  Her 
mother  opened  the  bedroom  door.  "  Your  hair  is  very 
untidy,  Sallie,"  she  said  severely — and  Sallie's  locks  had, 
of  a  truth,  got  sadly  wind-blown  on  the  hill  in  pursuit  of 
her  purple  Easter  egg.     "  Go  and  ask  MiUie  to  brush  it." 

Nothing  could  have  annoyed  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field more  than  to  call  her  a  "match-maker,"  as  some 
of  the  Applethwaite  ladies,  in  moments  of  exasperation, 
frequently  did ;  and  yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
those  mysterious  reasons,  alluded  to  by  her  mother 
and   even   then  puzzling   Sallie's  receptive   mind  to  the 
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entire  forgetfulness  of  Millie's  impatient  pulls  and  jerks, 
were  founded  on  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  information, 
which  Lady  Crane,  her  explosion  over  and  a  maUcious 
grin  puckering  her  sallow  features,  had  whispered  in  her 
ear,  as  she  deigned  to  take  her  arm  in  descending  the  Miss 
Blackburns'  stairs. 

"  I've  a  piece  of  news  for  you,  Jenny  Squire,"  had  been 
the  import  of  Lady  Crane's  whisper,  "  Pen's  coming  home." 

If  the  Lieutenant  were  to  be  long  in  Applethwaite  and 
Juha,  now  that  her  cousin  Ahce  was  laid  by,  poor  thing, 
indisputably  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  there  was  no 
knowing  what  might  happen.  Helen,  of  course,  did  not 
count.  Always  just,  her  aunt  would  not  deny  that  Helen's 
features  were  good  ;  but  the  girl  made  so  little  of  herself, 
was  so  gauche,  so  awkward,  so  shy,  that  it  was  hardly 
hkely  she  would  attract  even  the  most  susceptible  sailor's 
heart  as  long  as  Julia,  suitably  adorned,  was  in  the  field. 

And  if  there  be  any  who  think  the  brewer's  wife  ambitious, 
nothing  would  divert  me  more  than  seeing  them  tackled 
by  her  upon  the  subject  of  family  trees.  Carrying  a  strict 
honesty  into  every  walk  of  life,  young  Mrs.  Squire  would 
own  at  once  that  exploring,  as  was  her  whim,  in  the  forests 
of  ancient  families,  she  had  as  yet  discovered  in  that 
arboreal  kingdom  no  one  member  she  could  claim  as  her 
husband's — neither  hoary  oak  nor  distorted  striphng.  The 
Squires  were  worthy,  respectable  people,  who  had  made 
money  ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  young  Mrs.  Squire  very 
reasonably  considered  there  was  no  need  of  trees.  If  Lady 
Crane's  nephew  were  indiscreet  enough  to  pry  into  Juha's 
genealogy,  let  him  only  compare  that  of  the  Cranes  with 
that  of  the  Demaines,  whose  crest,  in  a  pinchbeck  seal,  was 
one  of  the  many  solemn  ornaments  adorning  young  Mrs. 
Squire's  watch-chain.  Gratifying  as  it  was  to  the  mistress 
of  Springfield  to  feel  her  husband's  fortunes  so  impregrably 
founded  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Brewery  reminded  her 
of  the  Scriptural  house  built  upon  a  rock  ;  it  was  still 
more  so  to  feel  that  she,  herself,  belonged  to  a  family, 
which  for  centuries  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  beer — 
except  perhaps  to  drink  it. 

It  must  be  conceded  then,  Mrs.  Squire  had  some  grounds 
for  family  pride,  to  say  nothing  of  maternal  ambition ;  and 
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it  is  very  likely  old  Lady  Crane,  when  she  had  whispered 
to  her  on  the  stairs,  had  only  done  so,  because  she  knew 
very  well  the  sort  of  design  she  was  likely  to  stir.  But 
even  she  had  no  idea  how  swiftly  action  was  to  follow 
suggestion  with  so  fond  a  mother  as  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field. 

"  If  the  Lieutenant  were  to  be  encouraged " 

Thus  far  had  young  Mrs.  Squire  progressed  in  her 
meditations,  when  Sallie  came  rushing  in  with  the  news  that 
Mr.  Dicks  was  half-way  up  the  avenue. 

Now  the  incompleted  thought  in  Mrs.  Squire's  mind 
had  been,  "  If  the  Lieutenant  were  to  be  encouraged,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  discourage  Mr.  Dicks  "  ;  and,  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  woman  of  prompt  decision  and  energetic 
action,  one  to  whom  a  protracted  Spring  Cleaning,  for 
instance,  was  intolerable,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Squire  now, 
recaUing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  perpetual  curate 
had  made  way  with  Julia  over  the  tea-cakes,  that  if  he  were 
to  be  discouraged,  the  sooner  the  better  for  every  one 
concerned.  With  no  welcome,  therefore,  in  a  countenance, 
whose  bland,  maternal  affabihty  had  already  roused  the 
curate's  admiration,  the  mistress  of  Springfield  surve57ed 
his  approach. 

Unable  to  endure  any  longer  the  hateful  sight  of  his 
parishioners  cheerfully  lihng  past  the  Vicarage  gate  on  their 
way  to  the  chapel  tea-party,  little  Mr.  Dicks  had  forsaken 
his  study  and  betaken  himself  to  Applethwaite.  He  had 
walked  fast  and  he  was  hot  ;  but,  already,  both  his  irrita- 
tion and  fatigue  were  disappearing  before  the  thought  of  the 
hospitality  that  young  Mrs.  Squire  had  promised  should 
always  await  him  at  Springfield.  Already — though  upon 
the  moor,  when  he  had  seen  Applethwaite  Vicarage  and 
its  grounds  spread  out  amid  the  fields,  the  thought  of  Alice 
had  wrung  a  melancholy  sigh — the  anticipation  of  Julia, 
and  Julia's  quick  retorts,  flattering  to  a  young  man  who 
prided  himself  on  being  something  of  a  wit,  was  stirring 
pleasantly  at  his  heart,  when  the  Springfield  front  door 
opened  and  Sallie  appeared  upon  the  step. 

"Mamma  says  she's  not  in,"  said  Salhe,  transposing 
her  parent's  words  in  a  fashion  which  almost  made  the  lady 
herself,  standing  in  ambush  upon  the  stairs,  rush  in  agita- 
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tion  from  her  hiding-place,  "  And  she  can't  be  bothered 
asking  you  to  tea  to-day,"  concluded  the  artless  child, 
bhssfully  unconscious  of  the  castigation  she  was  drawing 
upon  herself. 

Little  Mr.  Dicks  looked  at  Sallie  and  hterally  gasped. 
He  had  a  very  round,  ingenuous  red  face  and  a  small 
mouth,  and  now  his  mouth  opened  and  closed  under  the 
shock  of  Salhe's  plain  speech  just  like  the  mouths  of  the 
bull-heads  used  to  do,  when  they  lay  expiring  upon  the 
grass,  after  Sallie  had  fished  them  from  under  the  fiat 
stones  of  the  httle  brook  running  through  the  Springfield 
garden. 

As  he  walked  away,  hurt,  dejected,  speechless,  even 
Salhe  realized — with  a  terrible  sort  of  hopelessness — that 
she  had  in  some  way  or  other  far  exceeded  her  instructions. 

Poor  Mr.  Dicks  was  hotter  than  ever,  he  was  thirstier 
than  ever  ;  and  more  humiUated  and  despondent  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence.  In 
this  state  he  reached  the  market-place,  just  as  a  little  group 
of  anglers  were  turning  into  the  hospitable  doors— doors 
never  rudely  slammed — of  the  Red  Lion. 

The  temptation  to  join  them  was  irresistible  ;  but  the 
perpetual  curate  fought  it  valiantly.  Had  the  vicar  of 
Applethwaite  been  in  his  place  and  equally  thirsty  after 
a  long  walk,  there  would  have  been  no  such  hesitation  ;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Dicks  had  heard  more  than  once  of  his  superior 
having  enjoyed  a  mug  of  beer  in  the  sanded  bar  of  the 
Ottergill  King's  Arms  on  those  occasions  when  he  himself 
had  happened  to  be  out.  But  little  Dicks  had  other  notions 
of  the  dignit}'  of  his  cloth.  There  were  many  ways  in 
which  he  considered  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  not  an 
example  to  be  followed. 

As  he  entered  the  church  gates  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  shorter  cut  they  gave  to  the  moor,  and  they 
closed  behind  him  with  the  old,  famihar  clang,  yet  another 
temptation  came,  this  time  with  an  onslaught  so  sudden, 
so  overwhelming,  so  artfully  taking  form  and  shape  in 
Alice's  face  and  voice,  that  little  Dicks  had  his  hand  actually 
upon  the  latch  of  the  glebe  wicket  before  he  reahsed  the 
meanness  of  what  he  had  done  and  was  about  to  do.  The 
struggle  was  short  but  sharp  ;   then  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
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as  well  as  a  hungry  man,  the  curate  turned  his  back  upon 
the  Vicarage  and  trudged  away  in  the  direction  of  Ottergill. 

But  to  return  to  the  Applethwaite  ladies,  whose  keen 
desire  to  make  a  good  impression  upon  Miss  Plaice's  lodger 
had  imposed  such  a  strain  of  work  upon  Miss  Smurthwayte — 
or  Smothit,  as  she  was  more  familiarly  known  in  Apple- 
thwaite— and  Mrs.  Mandeville,  the  Applethwaite  modistes. 
Never  had  the  two  dressmakers  known  their  customers 
more  exacting  or  so  unreasonable  as  to  time  ;  and  Miss 
Smurthwayte  particularly,  except  in  the  case  of  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral — but  mostly  funerals  seeing  how  her  younger 
and  more  fashionable  rival  had  seemed  of  late  to  secure  all 
the  weddings — was  unused  to  stress.  It  put  her  out  ; 
it  unnerved  her  ;  it  even  plunged  her  into  the  dreadful 
mistake  of  substituting  Mrs.  Smithson's  hning  for  that  of 
the  doctor's  wife  ;  not  that  Mrs.  Smithson,  after  the  first 
annoyance,  seriously  resented  the  change. 

"  I  daresay,"  she  said  comfortably  to  Miss  Esther,  "  it's 
the  first  time  the  poor  thing  has  had  such  a  lining  for  many 
years.     If  she's  satisfied,  I  am." 

Miss  Smurthwayte  had  begun  her  trade  of  dressmaking 
in  Applethwaite  many  years  ago,  "  before,"  as  she  herself 
used  to  remark  bitterly  but  with  superlative  refinement, 
"  Mrs.  Mandeville  had  been  as  much  as  cradled."  She  was 
now,  inevitably  enough,  an  old  woman,  old  with  that  barren 
and  virginal  dryness  which  suggests  rather  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  mummification  than  the  mellowing  influences  of 
Time.  It  was  rumoured  in  Applethwaite,  that  "  Miss 
Smothit  "  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  country  parson  ;  and 
a  case  of  half  a  dozen  real  silver  spoons,  known  to  have 
descended  to  her  from  her  paternal  grandfather,  consti- 
tuted quite  as  serviceable  a  patent  of  gentihty  as  a  coat  of 
arms  would  do  in  more  aristocratic  families. 

In  her  heyday  she  had  been  the  supreme  though  always 
considerate  arbiter  of  Applethwaite  fashions,  and  the  latest 
thing  in  crinolines,  flounces,  ruches  and  polonaises  had 
been  firmly  believed  to  issue  from  her  modest  work-room 
next  door  to  the  ironmonger's  shop.  In  those  days  her 
taste  as  well  as  her  skill  had  been  considered  so  unimpeach- 
able, that  Lady  Crane  was  known  to  have  worn  her  con- 
fections even  in  London  ;  young  Mrs.  Squire's  magnificent 
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and  substantial  trousseau  had  emanated  entirely  from  her 
atelier  ;  and  it  was  Miss  Smurthwayte,  who  had  made  the 
simple,  white  wedding-gown,  in  which  Philip  Demaine's 
bride  had  come  to  him,  looking  like  some  lovely  flower. 

In  those  days  Mrs.  Mandeville,  then  Miss  Mary  Scaife, 
had  been  one  of  Miss  Smurthwayte's  apprentices — the 
sharpest,  the  cleverest,  and  the  least  tractable  of  any  of 
Miss  Smothit's  young  ladies.  Now,  by  one  of  those  see-saw 
changes  of  Fortune,  who  is  for  ever  playing  the  same  old 
trick  upon  us,  Miss  Scaife — became  Mrs.  Mandeville  by 
the  simple  and  respectable  process  of  marrying  a  retired 
butler  from  the  Hall — had  obtained  Miss  Smurthwayte's 
own  special  eminence,  had,  in  fact,  displaced  her  from  it 
and  was  ensconced  there  in  her  stead,  whilst  her  old  mistress 
had  to  be  content  to  turn  bodices,  remodel  sleeves,  let 
skirts  down  or  out,  all  the  drudgery  in  fact  of  the  sartorial 
art  ;  though,  where  durability  was  preferred  to  fashion, 
moderate  prices  to  style,  and  a  sober  worthiness  to  mere- 
tricious trimmings.  Miss  Smothit  was  still  patronized  by 
those  of  the  Applethwaite  ladies  who  had  grown  old  with 
her.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Miss  Smurthwayte 
still  "  made  "  for  Lady  Crane,  on  those  rare  occasions  when 
the  eccentric  dame  indulged  in  a  new  gown. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  calls  upon  Mrs.  Errington,  it  must 
be  recorded  in  all  fairness  both  to  Miss  Smurthwayte  and 
Mrs.  Mandeville  that  a  day  or  two  before  that  tryst  of 
Arthur's  with  Rosie  on  the  island,  all  work,  so  urgently 
demanded,  had  been  duly  dehvered  ;  not  a  button,  so 
far  as  Miss  Smothit  was  concerned,  but  was  sewn  on  with 
the  intention  of  resisting,  if  it  need  be,  Time  himself  ;  and, 
in  Mrs.  Mandeville 's  case,  not  a  motif  lacking  that  should 
vie  composedly  with  the  latest  London  modes.  Mrs. 
Mandeville  was  understood  to  disclaim  Paris  fashions. 

"Far-fetched,"  said  Mrs.  Mandeville.  "When  one's 
Enghsh,  why  not  dress  English  ?  " 

Why  not,  indeed  ? 

The  mistress  of  Springfield  and  her  daughters  were  first 
in  the  field,  or  rather  across  the  market-place  in  the  race  for 
Church  House  ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  Julia  was  the 
counterpart  in  miniature  of  her  mother,  and  Millie  giggled, 
you  have  the  two  of  them  described  in  a  breath.     As  Mrs, 
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Errington  had  been  interested  in  Helen  Demaine — her 
shyness,  her  freshness,  her  simphcity — and  had  been 
informed  by  the  ever-ready  Miss  Plaice  of  the  relationship 
between  the  famihes,  young  Mrs.  Squire  and  her  daughters 
were  admitted  without  parley  and  found  a  prettily  welcom- 
ing lady  awaiting  them  in  the  old  drawing-room,  where 
Mrs.  Squire  had  had  her  first  and  dreadful  interview  with 
her  brother's  future  wife. 

If  Mrs.  Errington  were  disappointed  ;  if  she  saw  at  once 
how  little  resemblance  there  was — so  httle,  it  hardly  seemed 
as  if  the  tie  of  blood  were  possible — between  this  worldly, 
scheming  lady  and  the  fanciful,  whimsical  mind  which  had 
revealed  itself  in  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite,  she  bravely 
stifled  her  disappointment  and  exerted  herself,  very  win- 
ningly,  to  please  not  only  the  mistress  of  Springfield  but 
the  monosyllabic  Juha ;  whilst  Millie,  self-contained  if 
ill  at  case,  retired  into  a  corner  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
maternal  eye  and  amused  herself  with  Miss  Plaice's 
albums. 

Just  as  Mrs.  Errington  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  surely  done  her  duty  in  thus  entertaining  Mrs. 
Squire  and  her  girls,  and  was  wondering  if  the  offer  of  tea 
would  bring  the  ordeal  to  a  close,  the  door  opened  and  Miss 
Lydia  Blackburn,  heralded  by  a  stronger  odour  than  usual 
of  peppermint,  skipped  in,  preceding  her  more  reluctant 
sister  in  her  own  brisk,  incomparable  fashion.  Miss  Plaice, 
aware  of  her  lodger's  idiosyncrasies  in  regard  to  visitors, 
had  tried — ^very  deferentially — to  insinuate  the  probability 
of  Mrs.  Errington 's  not  wishing  to  receive  anyone  else  that 
afternoon.  But,  though  Miss  Blackburn  wavered,  Miss 
Lydia  held  firm.  From  her  bedroom  window,  as  she  put 
on  her  hat,  had  she  not  seen  the  entrance  of  young  Mrs. 
Squire  and  her  daughters  ? 

"If  Mrs,  Errington  can  see  three,"  said  Miss  Lydia, 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  two  more  should  incommode  her, 
Miss  Plaice." 

"Myself  and  sister,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  advancing  upon 
her  puzzled  hostess  with  outstretched  hand,  "  neighbours." 

It  was  left  for  JMiss  Blackburn  to  elucidate  the  introduc- 
tion, which  she  was  proceeding  to  do  with  a  gentle,  old- 
world   politeness   in    singular   contrast    with   her   sister's 
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abrupt   manners  and  audacious  informality,   when  Miss 
Lydia  again  interrupted  her. 

"  Unhappily,"  she  said,  "  I  understand  we  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  rehgious  body.  But  as  others  have  pointed  out 
to  me  " — this  was  really  rather  fine  of  Miss  Lj-dia,  consider- 
ing Lady  Crane's  scolding — "  in  your  case,  a  widow,  as  I 
understand,  charity  must  come  before  conviction." 

Miss  Lydia  was  so  taken  up  with  her  little  speech,  that  a 
slight  but  singular  movement  on  the  part  of  the  lady 
entirely  escaped  her.  At  the  word  "  widow,"  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  had  thrown  back  her  head  and  the  delicate  nostrils 
had  quivered.  Afterwards  Miss  Lydia  had  described  her 
as  having  betrayed  everj^  emotion  akin  to  violence  and 
gi"ief,  except  that  of  the  resignation  most  becoming  to 
her  state. 

On  her  part,  young  Mrs.  Squire  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  address  her  hostess  in  one  of  those  whispers  which  at 
once  suggest  all  that  is  worldly  about  bereavement — crape, 
kind  inquiries,  and  a  responsive  notice  in  the  papers. 

"  May  I  ask  if  it  is  very  recent  ?  "  she  said. 

Mrs.  Errington  clenched  her  hands  in  the  lap  of  her  black 
gown,  a  garment  which,  as  the  Applethwaite  ladies  after- 
wards observed,  though  black  and  severe  enough,  possessed 
none  of  those  insignia  of  mourning  which  betoken  the  new- 
ness of  the  widowed  state,  notliing  in  fact  to  prepare  one 
for  the  stifled  agony  of  voice  and  appeal  with  which  she 
turned  to  young  Mrs.  Squire  : 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it — please." 

That  "please,"  so  protesting,  so  childlike,  and  yet  so 
tragic,  punctuated  conversation  for  the  moment  with  the 
blankness  of  a  fuU  stop.  No  one  dared  look  at  Mrs. 
Errington 's  face  except  Miss  Blackburn,  her  own  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  Millie  Squire,  who  stared  as  if  fascinated 
at  the  twitch  and  sombreness  of  grief  she  saw  there. 

Just  then  Lavinia  Mary  entered  with  the  tea-tray, 
followed  by  Miss  Plaice  to  do  the  pouring  out,  whose  mild 
and  mousehke  voice,  inquiring  which  lady  took  sugar 
and  so  forth,  bridged  a  painful  pause  in  the  most  natural 
manner  possible. 

Miss  Lydia — ^very  unsteadily — carried  her  cup  across  to 
the  sofa,  where  young  Mrs.  Squire  was  seated  in  the  state 
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her  soul  loved,  and,  whilst  she  sipped  her  tea,  began  to  dis- 
cuss in  hushed  tones  and  a  manner  of  great  solemnity  some 
question  connected  with  the  Dorcas.  JMiUie,  listening  with 
all  the  eager  inquisitiveness  of  youth,  caught  the  word 
"  flannel." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  hke  Applethwaite  ?  "  Miss  Black- 
burn was  saying  to  her  hostess.     "  It  is  a  very  quiet  place." 

"  I  came  here  for  quiet,"  said  Mrs.  Errington. 

She  was  annoyed,  wretched,  longing  to  escape  ;  but  she 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  gentle  with  Miss  Patience, 
whose  faded  prettiness  had  an  almost  touching  charm. 

"  Then  you  will  find  it  quite  quiet  enough,  I'Should  think," 
said  Miss  Blackburn  gently.  "  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  used 
to  think  it  the  sleepiest  place  imaginable.  And  it  hasn't 
altered.  Only  now,"  the  wistful  smile  won  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton's  heart,  "  I  think  I'm  sleepy  too." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Openshaw,  the  lawyer's  wife, 
was  announced  with  her  mother  and  her  aunt.  As  soon 
as  they  had  sat  down,  the  mistress  of  Springfield  drew  on 
her  gloves.  Young  Mrs.  Squire  knew  thoroughly  what  was 
expected  of  her  in  social  matters  ;  not  even  for  curiosity's 
sake  would  she  have  infringed  the  social  code,  which  pre- 
scribes a  definite  length  for  a  first  call  ;  so  unlike  her 
sister-in-law,  who,  a  novice  at  convention,  had  remained 
so  long  a  fixture  at  the  first  Applethwaite  party  given  in  her 
honour  that  old  Mrs.  Squire,  losing  patience,  had  risen  to 
depart  with  the  audible  reproof  to  the  bride,  "  Well,  if 
you  won't  make  a  move,  I  will." 

"  I  trust  your  stay  among  us  may  be  very  happy,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Squire  with  a  graciousness  that  quite  over- 
stepped Mrs.  Errington 's  slight  hauteur,  "  And  we  shall 
be  charmed  to  see  you  whenever  you  care  to  come  to  Spring- 
field." Then  calling,  "Come  MilHe,  come  Julia,"  the 
august  dame  made  her  exit. 

And  Mrs.  Errington  ?  The  moment  the  last  of  her 
visitors  had  gone  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  sofa,  the 
very  picture  of  dejection. 

"  A  quiet  Applethwaite  !  "  she  cried  out  desperately  to 
Lavinia  Mary,  who  was  clearing  away.  "  If  it's  always 
like  this,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  There's  sure  to  be  more,  ma'am,"  said  Lavinia  Mary. 
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"  Mother  says,  they're  like  that  in  Applethwaite.  '  Where 
one  leads,'  she  says,  '  the  others  '11  follow  like  moor  sheep 
over  a  stone  wall.'  There'll  be  more  to-morrow,  ma'am," 
concluded  Lavinia,  "  I'm  sure." 

"  Then  I  shall  not  be  here,"  said  Mrs.  Errington  firmly. 
"Only,"  and  she  smiled  upon  Lavinia  Mary  most  angeli- 
cally, "  be  sure  you  let  me  know  in  time,  Lavinia." 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  instead  of  being  in  her  drawing- 
room  when  Mrs.  Smithson  and  her  niece  joined  forces  with 
Mrs.  Chambers  and  the  doctor's  wife  upon  the  Church 
House  step,  Mrs.  Errington  had  caught  up  her  hat  and  was 
out  through  a  little  gate  into  the  churchyard  and  across 
the  fields,  unconsciously  taking  the  same  path  that  Rosie 
had  done,  in  the  direction  of  the  island. 

And  it  was  Rosie  she  met  ;  though  for  a  moment  she 
hardly  recognized  in  the  running,  distraught  creature  the 
pretty  girl  to  whom  she  had  spoken  in  Miss  Plaice's  kitchen 
only  that  afternoon.  It  was  Rose  who,  laying  an  impetuous 
hand  upon  her  sleeve,  begged  her  to  come  quickly,  or 
Mr.  Arthur  and  Robin  Summerfield — and  Rosie's  voice 
shook  with  fright  and  horror — would  be  killing  one  another 
down  there  at  the  riverside. 
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IT  was  Arthur  who  first  saw — indistinctly  enough — 
the  vision  approaching  them,  some  one  in  black, 
pale  of  face,  eagerly  running  ;  and  waving  in  her 
hand,  in  token  of  mediation,  some  trails  of  ivy  she 
had  been  in  the  act  of  gathering  when  Rose  so  alarmingly 
accosted  her.  The  fight  so  far  had  gone  evenly.  Almost 
Arthur's  first  act  had  been  to  send  his  enemy's  stick  flying  ; 
and,  though  Robin  had  then  closed  with  redoubled  fur^-, 
Arthur's  lightness  and  better  training  had  stood  him  in 
good  stead. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  you're  fighting  about," 
Arthur  had  exclaimed  disgustedly,  as  Robin,  recovering 
from  a  fall  that  had  sprained  his  thumb,  rushed  to  the  fray 
again  in  the  headlong,  bull-dog  fashion  of  one  determined 
to  fight  to  a  finish.  "  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  you  shall," 
Arthur  had  said  again  ;  and  then  through  a  blur  of  blows, 
duckings,  pain  and  rage,  Arthur  had  seen  the  lady  of  the 
train  and  heard  her  voice  : 

"  Stop  fighting  at  once.     I  forbid  you  to  go  on." 

"  Chuck  it,  Robin,"  said  Arthur  angrily  to  his  tenacious 
opponent.     "  Here's  a  lady  coming." 

Robin  gave  one  look  round — no  face  was  his  to  show  a 
lady  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Arthur's  either — then  with 
surprising  celerity,  considering  the  state  of  his  thumb,  he 
caught  up  his  coat  and  cap,  vaulted  the  stile  into  the  next 
field,  and  disappeared.  Coatless,  panting  and  bleeding 
freely  from  the  mouth,  where  his  lip  had  been  cut  upon  a 
tooth,  Arthur  awaited  the  lady,  looking  distinctly  sulky 
and  annoyed  ;  and,  for  a  moment,  more  than  disposed  to 
resent  an  interference,  which  seemed  almost  an  imperti- 
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nence.  For  a  moment  only.  The  next  he  was  wishing 
himself  and  his  bleeding  mouth,  and  young  Robin  Summer- 
field  and  his  mad  aggressiveness— yes,  and  Rosie  too— at  the 
very  devil,  before  they  had  compelled  him  to  face  Mrs. 
Errington  in  such  a  phght. 

"  How  your  mouth  is  bleeding  !  "  said  the  lady. 

She  picked  up  Robin's  stick,  tied  a  wispish  handkerchief 
about  the  end  of  it,  and  dipped  it,  Hne-like,  into  the  stream. 
The  next  minute  she  had  presented  it,  partially  squeezed, 
to  Arthur,  bidding  him  imperiously  apply  it  compress- 
fashion  to  his  bleeding  lips. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  she  said,  with  a  Httle  laugh,  as  Arthur 
obeyed  her,  "  that  that  poor  child  thought  you  were  kilhng 

one  another."  . ,   .     ,       1    xi 

"  That  young  Summerficld's  an  ass,  '  said  Arthur  hotly, 
acutely  conscious  of  a  marred  appearance  and  ardently 
wishing  fate  had  brought  his  sister  to  his  aid  rather  than 
this  dazzhng  creature,  with  her  improvised  fishmg-rod 
and  amused,  half-mocking  eyes. 

"  He  looked  tipsv  to  me,"  said  the  lady  ;  and  it  was 
obvious  from  her  voice  and  manner  that  her  recollection 
of  Arthur's  opponent  did  the  poor  fellow  no  credit.  She  had 
secured  Arthur's  handkerchief  this  time  and  now  handed 
it  to  him.  "  One  after  the  other  as  quickly  as  possible. 
They  will  soon  stop  the  bleeding,"  she  said.  "Won't 
vou  put  on  your  coat  ?  " 

"  He  wasn't  tipsy,"  said  Arthur  lamely.  He  was  watch- 
ing her  as  she  fastened  his  stained  handkerchief  to  the  end 
of  Robin's  stick,  and,  so  charming  was  the  sight,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  what  he  wanted  to  say.     "  I  don  t  think 

he  ever  is. 

"  An  amazing  truculence  surely,  if  he  were  sober." 
"Oh,    he's    a    fool,"   said    Arthur    crossly.       "When 

those  sort  of  people  get  an  idea  into  their  heads,  it's 

difficult  to  shift  them." 

"  Without  blows  ?  "  said  the  lady.        Poor  fellow,  I  m 

afraid  you  hurt  him."  .,      »   ,,        ,        . 

Was  there  ever  a  lady  with  such  tact  ?  Arthur  forgot 
his  lip  his  sore  shoulder,  his  rival's  unpleasant  tenacity 

"  If  I  did,"  he  answered  loftily,  "the  fellow  asked  for 
it."    Then,  partly  because  justice  weighed  with  him,  partly 
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because  with  such  a  beauteous  dame  defending  him,  he 
could  afford  to  be  generous,  "  But  he's  that  sort.  He'd 
never  know  he  was  beaten." 

"  Has  he  far  to  go  ?  " 

'  "  Oh,  not  far, "said  Arthur.    "  Less  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  here,  if  he  takes  the  shortest  way." 

"  His  eye  looked  dreadful.  Do  you  think  he'll  stop  and 
bathe  it  ?     Or  perhaps  his  sister  will  look  after  him  ?  " 

Thus  she  pricked  him  mischievously  and  of  intent,  not 
deeming  it  wisdom  to  let  the  young  man  go  quite  scot-free. 

Arthur's  brow  darkened  ;  but  out  of  sheer  youthfulness 
he  answered  her  frankly,  though  with  that  in  his  tone  which 
betrayed  the  stab  she  had  given  him. 

"  She's  not  his  sister.     She's  a  neighbour." 

"  An  hour  ago,"  said  the  lady,  "  she  brought  me  some 

eggs.     I  suppose  this "  and  she  looked  from  the  narrow 

field  path  to  Arthur's  face  in  innocent  inquiry — "  was  her 
shortest  way  home  ?  " 

Arthur  did  not  speak. 

"  If  not  the  shortest,  the  pleasantest,"  added  Mrs. 
Errington,  her  teasing  eyes  taking  in  at  one  glance  all 
spring's  lovely  touches  from  the  tender  grass  at  their  feet  to 
the  topmost  yellow  catkins  on  the  willows.  "  One  more 
handkerchief  and  your  lip  will  have  stopped  bleeding.  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  very  swollen,  either." 

If  the  previous  pin-pricks  had  been  of  feminine  intent, 
here  was  the  true  balm,  womanly  given. 

"  I  say,  it's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  said  the  youth  ingenu- 
ously, when  the  sopping  mess  had  been  uplifted  from  the 
stream  and  duly  apphed.  "  Don't  you  think  it  will  show 
really  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  consideringly. 

"  By  the  time  we've  reached  the  Vicarage  gates  hardly 
at  all,"  she  said  encouragingly. 

That  "we  "  fired  Arthur.  A  minute  ago,  he  had  not 
been  quite  sure  whether  she  wished  to  recognize  him  ;  now 
he  was  certain  of  it  and  joyed  accordingly,  his  whole  being 
uplifted  by  the  thought  that  she  had  not  forgotten  him  ; 
though  had  he  known  it,  poor  boy,  the  only  association 
in  her  mind  was  the  boyish  relish  with  which  he  had  de- 
scribed to  her  Miss  Plaice's  "  ripping  parkins." 

"  Then  you  are  walking  my  way  ?  "  he  said  eagerly. 
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"  I  think  so — now,"  she  said — and  that  demure  "  now  " 
put  its  finger  on  the  cause  of  her  delay — "  it  must  be  nearly 
live  o'clock." 

"This  stupid  business  has  spoiled  your  walk,"  said 
Arthur,  with  contrition. 

"Oh,  no,  on  the  contrary,"  she  laughed  outright,  "it 
has  been  an  adventure.  I  didn't  expect  such  adventures 
in  Applethwaite." 

And  Arthur  laughed  too,  thinking  with  innocent  delight 
how  much  gayer  and  friendlier  she  was  to-day  than  she 
had  been  in  the  train,  her  cold  air  of  reserve  and  melan- 
choly quite  gone,  her  whole  attitude  to  him  one  of  deUcate 
comradeship. 

"We  must  not  forget  the  walking-stick,"  she  said, 
"  is  it  yours  ?  " 

"  No,  his,"  said  Arthur.     "  I'U  give  it  back  to  him." 

"  You  won't  fight  again  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so.  I  should  say  he  has  had  enough  of 
it."     Arthur  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  I  am  sure  I  have." 

"  Promise  me  ?  " 

"  I  promise." 

She  gave  him  the  stick  ;  and  they  fell  into  step  together, 
he  shortening  his  stride  to  hers  and  conscious  to  his 
inmost  being — ^as  he  had  been  conscious  even  upon  the  short 
journey  from  Bishopthorpe  to  Applethwaite — of  her  every 
movement,  the  rustle  of  her  silk-hned  skirt,  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  close-fitting  jacket,  the  delicate  fragrance  chng- 
ing  to  her  hair,  her  gloves,  her  dress,  her  breath, 

"  Do  you  hke  Applethwaite  ?  " 

She  stopped  in  her  walk. 

"  If  you  mean  by  Applethwaite,"  she  said,  indicating 
with  her  hands  each  feature  mentioned,  "  these  rivers,  these 
fields,  the  moor  over  there — I  love  it.  But  if  you  mean  the 
people " 

"  I  mean  the  people,"  said  Arthur  mischievously. 

"  Ah,"  her  tone  was  too  whimsical  to  give  offence,  "  yes- 
terday, I  had  callers.  This  afternoon  more  were  on  their 
way,  but  fortunately  Lavinia  Mary  warned  me  in  time  and 
I  escaped." 

"  Won't  you  tell  me  who  they  were  ?  "  said  Arthur, 
laughing. 
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She  counted  them  on  her  fingers,  her  air  entirely  comic, 
meant  to  divert  him. 

"  Your  aunt — shall  I  offend  ? — is  alarming.  But  her 
girls  are  pretty,  especially  " — she  looked  attentively  at 
Arthur — "  the  elder  one." 

"  Oh,  Julia's  all  right,"  said  Arthur  easily. 

"  The  two  Miss  Blackburns  came  together.  They  are 
neighbours  of  mine,  I  think  they  said." 

"  Rather,"  said  Arthur,  "  they  live  in  the  house  just 
opposite.  I  expect  Miss  Lydia  watches  everything  you 
do." 

"As  to  watching,"  said  Mrs.  Errington,  "  I  am  afraid 
in  that  respect  we  residents  in  the  market-place  are  none 
of  us  guiltless.  Only  ten  minutes  before  I  came  out, 
Lavinia  Mary  came  to  tell  me  that  she  knew  the  banker's 
wife  was  coming,  because  she  could  see  her  busy  in  front 
of  her  looking-glass.  Lavinia  Mary's  attic,  you  see,  has  a 
commanding  view." 

They  had  reached  a  stile,  over  which  he  assisted  her  with 
all  the  grace  and  readiness  of  a  born  squire  of  dames.  Her 
feet  on  the  green  sward,  her  hand  newly  released  from  his, 
she  addressed  him  reflectively. 

"  I  have  heard  quite  a  lot  about  you  since  I  saw  you 
last." 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  said  Arthur,  reddening.  "  My  dis- 
graces are  common  talk.     No  doubt  my  aunt " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  was  not  your  aunt,"  she  answered  him  at 
once.     "  It  was  Harriet  Crane." 

"  You  mean  my  godmother  ?  " 

"  If  Harriet's  your  godmother,  I  suppose  I  do.  Anyway, 
she  told  me  something  very  interesting  that  you  had  told 
her.     You  are  writing  a  book." 

Arthur  made  a  movement  of  negation  and  then  yielded. 
The  words  and  tone  were  too  natural  for  flattery  ;  but  they 
expressed  that  which  to  a  youthful  estimation,  not  as  yet 
mounted  on  stilts,  is  infinitely  more  precious — interest, 
sympathv,  understanding. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I'm  only  making  a  worse  fool  of 
myself  than  ever  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said.  "  Why  should  I  ?  I  would  say 
rather  retrieving  j^our  folly." 
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"  Oh,  but  it's  the  fool  in  me  that  makes  me  write,"  cried 
Arthur.  "It's  a  possession.  I  can  neither  guide  nor 
control,  nor  cast  it  out.  It  made  me  waste  time  at  school 
and  I  wasted  it.  It  set  me  pranks  to  play  at  Oxford  and  I 
played  'em.  Now  when  people  think  I  ought  to  be  reading 
for  my  degree  or  getting  something  to  do,  it  says  '  write 
a  book.'  And  here  I  am  writing  it.  I'm  sure  my  god- 
mother told  you  it  was  a  waste  of  time,  with  an  expressive 
'  D  '  before  the  waste,  now  didn't  she  ?  " 

"She  did,"  Mrs.  Errington  answered  merrily.  "And 
it  was  a  very  big  '  D  '  indeed." 

Arthur  laughed  ;  but  mentally  he  held  a  balance  in  his 
hand.  At  the  one  end  of  the  scale  his  godmother,  all 
eccentric  oddities  ;  at  the  other  this  charming  person  who, 
in  her  way,  was  almost  as  bewildering. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  boyishly,  "  don't  think  I'm  inquisitive, 
but  she's  so  odd,  you  know.  You  can't  be  a  relation,  are 
you  ?  " 

tor  a  moment  Mrs.  Errington  looked  disconcerted  and 
then  vexed. 

"  I  knew  her  years  ago,"  she  said  curtly.  "  She  is  a  distant 
connection  of  my  husband's." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  Arthur  said,  but  he  murmured  his 
excuses  to  deaf  ears. 

His  companion,  moving  on,  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts, 
had  become  again  the  sad,  elusive  lady  of  the  train. 

Arthur,  cursing  his  own  stupidity — how  she  must  have 
loved  her  husband,  poor  thing,  to  be  so  moved — was  follow- 
ing her  moodily,  when  quite  suddenly  she  turned  to  him 
again,  eyes  and  lips  smiling,  her  voice  prettily  blent  between 
petition  and  conmiand. 

"  You  must  read  me  your  book.  I  should  so  like  to  hear 
it." 

And  now  they  made  such  strides  in  friendship  that  the 
Vicarage  gates,  presenting  their  blistered  paint,  had  seemed 
to  interrupt  a  confidence. 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  Arthur  had  said  invitingly.  "  I 
am  sure  my  father  and  sisters  will  be  dehghted  to  see  you." 

The  tea-party  at  the  Vicarage  that  afternoon  was  long 
remembered.  Alice,  inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  Helen's 
enthusiasm,  had  been  won  at  once.     And  Helen's  raptures 
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after  that  Easter  Monday  visit  had  been  unstinted.  "  Why 
even  papa  was  charmed  !  "  said  Helen  ;  and  sketched  a 
comic  picture  of  their  father — as  an  ordinary  caller  so 
unsuccessful,  so  jerky,  so  restless,  so  patently  eager  to  be 
off — sitting  for  once  quite  tranquil,  his  spare  hands  spread 
gratefully  to  his  hostess's  fire,  listening  to  her  talk  with  a 
face  so  interested  and  entranced,  "  that,"  Helen  had  ended 
with  a  bubbhng  laugh,  "  you  really  would  have  thought 
she  had  bewitched  him  !  " 

To-day,  with  Mrs.  Errington  beside  her,  Ahce  no  longer 
wondered  at  her  parent's  subjugation  or  was  inclined  to 
scoff  at  Helen's  raptures.  She  had  addressed  Alice  so 
naturally,  as  hostess,  that  the  poor  girl  was  completely 
disarmed.  Would  she  forgive  her  terrible  informality  ? 
But  she  had  met  her  brother — here  the  two  stories  eked  one 
another  out — it  was  he  who  had  suggested  her  coming  in 
and  might  she  really  stay  ? 

At  Church  House,  she  knew,  Miss  Plaice,  good  old  soul, 
would  have  tea  ready  ;  but  what  if  the  stream  of  visitors 
had  not  ceased  ?  Then  she  told  the  two  girls  of  her  callers 
of  the  day  before  and  her  own  truancy  of  to-day — all  with 
infinite  humour  and  kindness.  And  all  the  time  she  was 
speaking  she  remained  at  Alice's  side,  her  hand  holding  the 
girl's,  as  if  in  such  mute  fashion  her  pity  for  the  lovely, 
prisoned  creature  must  express  itself. 

When  her  visit  ended,  it  was  Mr.  Demaine  who  offered  to 
escort  her  through  the  churchyard  ;  for,  staying  to  hear  a 
throstle  that  Alice  called  her  own  sing,  dayhght  was  going 
when  the  dilatory  bird  began  ;  and  no  one,  so  the  vicar 
gravely  assured  her,  cared  for  the  churchyard  path  alone 
after  dusk.  Whilst  his  father  sought  his  hat,  mislaid  after 
his  usual  fashion,  Arthur  went  with  their  visitor  to  the  door 
and  stood  there  talking. 

"Your  lip  is  marvellous,"  she  said.  "No  one  would 
beHeve.  I  wonder  if  things  are  as  well  with  our  young 
friend  ?  " 

Arthur's  air  dismissed  poor  Robin  from  consideration. 
Either  his  indifference  displeased  the  lady  or  she  wished  to 
tease  him. 

"Let  us  hope,"  she  said  lightly,  "his  little  neighbour 
came  to  liis  rescue." 
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Arthur's  wry  face  proving  that  very  interest  in  the 
"  httle  neighbour  "  already  suspected  by  this  astute 
Egeria,  she  was  about  to  twit  the  youth  once  more,  when 
Mr.  Demaine  came  towards  them,  dusting  his  recovered  hat 
with  his  elbow,  whilst  he  continued  a  conversation  begun  at 
the  tea-table. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Mrs.  Errington,  that  old  Cross  in  the 
churchyard,  which  I  will  show  you  as  we  go  through " 

Mrs.  Errington  offered  Arthur  the  tips  of  her  fingers  ; 
and  enviously,  his  thoughts  of  Rosie  and  the  lady  strangely 
tumultuous,  the  youth  watched  them  away. 

And  Rosie  ? 

Rosie  had  watched  Mrs.  Errington 's  intervention  from 
behind  the  hedge,  then,  flying  further  still  along  the  river 
bank,  she  had  hidden  behind  some  bushes  and  waited,  feel- 
ing sure  that  Arthur  would  follow  her  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  away.  It  was  not  Arthur,  however,  who  followed  but 
Robin  ;  though,  thinking  it  was  Arthur,  Rose  had  peeped 
through  her  twiggy  screen  with  a  smile  of  such  arch 
welcome  on  her  face,  as  made  it  for  the  moment  as  mis- 
chievously pretty  as  any  Greuze  loved  to  paint.  The  smile 
faded  when  she  saw  young  Summertield  ;  and  she  might 
have  remained  in  her  hiding-place,  had  not  his  near  ap- 
proach betrayed  certain  evidences  of  the  struggle  he  had 

had. 

At  the  sight  of  blood  on  his  face — it  was  Arthur's  blood, 
not  Robin's,  by  the  way — of  his  torn  shirt,  and  the  injured 
hand  he  held  up  gingerly.  Rose  was  all  concern  and  ran  to 
him  at  once. 

"  Oh,  Robin,  you  aren't  hurt,  are  you  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  am,"  he  said  dourly  enough,  though  starting  at 
her  voice,  "  what  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

He  looked  so  truculent  still  that  Rose  trembled. 

"  I  thought  you  meant  to  kill  him,"  she  said  with  a  sob. 

"  By  Gad,  I  wish  I  had." 

"  And  what  call  have  you  to  say  that  ?  "  demanded 
Rosie,  changing  from  tears  to  temper  as  quickly  as  light 
succeeded  shadow  upon  the  brown  surface  of  the  stream. 
"He's  never  done  you  any  harm." 

"  Harm  or  not,  you  and  he'll  not  meet  on  yon  island  again 
in  a  hurry,"  said  Robin  masterfully. 
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"  We  shan't  ask  your  leave,"  retorted  Rose  pertly. 

"  Then  I'll  speak  to  your  grandmother." 

"  Robin  Summerfield  !  " 

"  Rose  GiU  !  " 

Rose  stood  speechless  with  anger,  her  face  red  one 
moment,  the  next  as  white  as  the  crochet  tucker  edging 
the  neck  of  her  black  frock. 

"  Nay,  and  you'll  not  meet  him  anywhere  else,  if  I  know 
aught  about  it,"  continued  Robin  aggressively. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  meet  him  at  all,"  said  Rose, 
essaying  audacity  though  her  voice  trembled,  "  except  by 
accident  ?  "  And  then,  made  reckless  by  his  obvious  dis- 
behef,  "  I  didn't  know  you'd  taken  to  spying  on  me.  It 
seems  I  must  be  careful  what  I  do." 

"  You  must  indeed,"  he  answered  gravely,  "  if  you've  set 
your  heart  on  him." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Robin  Summerfield." 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do,"  said  Robin  ;  "  there's  no  harm  in  him, 
perhaps.  I  don't  think  he's  a  chap  as  'ud  do  you  any 
wrong.  But  there's  just  this  differ  'twixt  his  love  and 
minQ — mine's  serious  earnest,  and  his  is  nobbut  play." 

The  last  word  affected  Rosie  like  a  chill.  Arthur 
too,  beneath  the  Scaur,  had  called  their  pretty  dalHance 
"play." 

She  could  find  no  answer,  but  stood  and  watched  in 
silence  Robin's  efforts  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  had  thrust 
the  arm  with  the  injured  thumb  through  one  of  the  sleeves  ; 
but  unable  to  achieve  as  much  with  the  other,  without 
considerable  pain,  he  stopped  and  looked  helplessly  at 
Rosie.  She  saw  the  pass  he  was  in,  and  he  saw  how  for  a 
moment  she  stood  there,  torn  between  her  instinct  to  help 
him  and  her  resentment  at  his  words.  Half  a  dozen  httle 
pictures  flashed,  while  Robin  watched  her,  through  Rosie 's 
brain. 

Robin — a  great  big  boy  he  had  seemed  even  in  those  days 
to  the  little  girl,  four  years  younger  than  himself — carrying 
her  pick-a-back  across  the  puddles  that,  in  wdnter-time,  to 
Mrs.  Summerfield's  disgust,  made  the  road  between  farm 
and  cottage  so  disastrous  to  clean  stockings  and  Sunday 
shoes  ;  Robin,  come  to  the  rescue  one  day  she  had  fallen 
on  the  hiU  on  her  way  to  school  and  binding  his  own  hand- 
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kerchief  with  clumsy  tenderness  over  her  injured  knee  ; 
Robin  making  her  the  first  present  she  had  ever  had — a 
thrush's  egg  he  had  taken  from  his  cap.  Such  memories 
as  these  were  too  much  for  Rosie,  her  anger  died  away  as 
a  fire  smoulders  in  the  sun.  The  next  minute  she  had 
come  behind  him  ;  and  he  felt  her  little  hands  tugging  at 
the  collar  of  his  coat.  Only  an  hour  ago  Arthur  Demaine 
had  remarked  what  little  hands  they  were,  so  white  and 
delicate.  Now  at  their  soft,  shy  touch,  Robin  thrilled 
through  all  his  big  frame. 

He  was  penitent  at  once. 

"  Rosie,"  he  said,  wheeling  round  upon  her. 

And  she,  stung,  perhaps,  by  some  sudden  picture  of 
Arthur  and  Miss  Plaice's  wonderful  lady-lodger,  walking 
back  together  across  the  fields,  answered  him  with  a  half 
coquettish,  half-wistful  pettishness  : 

"  You  never  told  me  you  loved  me  before  ?  " 

"  Gad."  Robin  exclaimed  happily,  "  I  don't  think  I 
knew  till  I  see'd  him  and  you  together." 

His  air  of  confidence — as  if  he  were  so  sure  of  her — 
annoyed  Rose.     She  wrenched  away  her  hand. 

"  Before  you  come  courting  me,  Robin  Summerfield," 
she  said  a  httle  tartly,  "  you'd  best  ask  your  mother's 
leave." 

"  My  mother  ?  " 

And  Rosie  mocked  him  pertly. 

"  Yes,  your  mother.  She'd  have  a  fit  if  she  thought 
you  were  keeping  company  with  me." 

"  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  "  said  Robin.  "  She's 
always  been  kind  to  you,  hasn't  she  ?  Why,  I've  often 
heard  her  say  that  but  for  her  your  grandmother  would 
never  have  reared  you." 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  that,"  said  Rose  distastefully.  "  She 
loves  doctoring  and  nursing  and  giving  folk  nasty  things 
to  take.  I  don't  forget  the  castor-oil  she  made  Gran 
give  me.  But  she's  never  thought  of  me  in  any  other 
way,  I  know.  And  she'd  be  in  a  rare  taking,  if  she  could 
hear  you  now." 

"  But  why  ?  "  said  Robin  stupidly. 

Rosie 's  face,  after  the  excitement  of  this  agitated  after- 
noon, had  been  pale.     Now  the  colour  rushed  back  to  it ; 
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and  she  faced  young  Summerfield  with  cheeks  as  red  as 
the  peonies,  which  in  June  would  hang  their  heavy  heads 
either  side  her  grandmother's  gate. 

"  You  know  quite  well,"  she  said.  And  then  for- 
lornly, Arthur's  desertion  uppermost  in  her  mind,  "  I  wish 
I  had  never  been  born,  I  do." 

"  That's  just  it,"  replied  Robin  eagerly.  "  You  can't 
be  too  careful.  If  it  gets  known  you're  meeting  young 
Demaine,  folks  as  knows  about  your  mother  will  only  be 
too  ready  to  say  the  same  about  you." 

Rosie  scarcely  let  him  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Robin  Summerfield,"  she  said  vehemently,  "  I  hate 
you,  I  hate  you.     You're  a  nasty,  mean  thing." 

Then  Robin  came  to  his  senses.     But  it  was  too  late. 

Rose  was  already  scudding  down  the  path  ;  and,  when 
he  caught  her  up  as  she  stopped  to  unfasten  the  gate, 
she  turned  upon  him  a  face  contorted  still  with  anger  and 
disdain. 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Rose,  struggling,  and  not  only  strug- 
gling but  clawing  at  the  hands  that  held  her,  like  a  little 
cat.     "  I  hate  you.     Let  me  go." 

"  You  shall  go  if  you'll  answer  me  this,"  said  Robin, 
"  which  will  you  choose — him  or  me  ?  " 

"  Him,"  exclaimed  Rose  impetuously,  "  because,  all  the 
time  I've  known  him,  he's  never  said  to  me  what  you  have 
to-day."  The  next  minute  she  was  free  and  mocking  him 
through  the  gate.  "  I  wonder  what  your  mother '11  say, 
Robin  Summerfield,  when  she  sees  yon  thumb  and  that 
black  eye." 

And  then  out  lolled  her  little  red  tongue  in  that  inten- 
sified contempt,  so  often  practised  upon  herself  by  her 
enemies  at  the  Applethwaite  Dame  School. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MRS.    ERRINGTON    "  TAKES  " 

BY  the  time  Miss  Plaice's  new  lodger  had  returned 
the  last  of  the  calls  upon  her,  it  was  generaUy 
felt  in  Applethwaite  that  the  mistress  of  Sprmg- 
field  was  right  when,  with  blended  discrimma- 
tion  and  patronage,  she  had  declared  the  new-comer 
a  "decided  acquisition." 

Some  ladies,  come  to  Applethwaite  to  enjoy  that  sohtude 
and  quiet  which  ,Mrs.  Errington  had  confided  to  Miss 
Blackburn  had  been  her  primary  purpose,  might  not  have 
returned  her  visitors'  calls,  but  having  made  that  im- 
promptu visit— "a  visitation,"  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn 
had  called  it— at  the  Vicarage,  Mrs.  Errington  found  her- 
self no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  barrier  between  herself 
and   Applethwaite   society   which   had   seemed   her   first 

intention.  u     j.i 

To  have  returned  the  call  made  upon  her  by  tlie  vicar 
of  Applethwaite  and  his  daughter  and  not  those  of  his 
parishioners  would  be,  as  Miss  Plaice  solemnly  warned  her, 
to  convulse  Applethwaite  with  jealousy  and  discord. 

"  If  you've  been  to  the  Vicarage,  ma'am,"  Miss  Plaice 
had  said,  "  you  must— if  you  wiU  excuse  my  saying  so— 
go  to  the  others  as  well,  or  there  will  be  nothing  but  mis- 
chief-making, ma'am.  And  poor  Mr.  Demaine  has  had 
his  share,  and  more  than  his  share,  of  that  already." 
Lady  Crane,  too,  had  expressed  the  same  opimon,  though 

rfiore  forcibly.  . ,    ..  -^         u 

"  Damn  it,  Margaret,"  Lady  Crane  had  said,  it  can  t 
be  done.  If  you  call  upon  one  you  must  call  upon  all. 
Don't  be  afraid.  I  have  promised  to  keep  your  secret 
and  I  will." 
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The  apparent  intimacy  between  Lady  Crane  and  her 
lodger  might  have  puzzled  Miss  Plaice,  had  she  had  any 
idea  of  how  close  it  was  ;  but  in  stopping  her  cars  to  close 
them  against  the  contamination  of  the  dame's  expletive, 
and  then  in  backing  behind  the  cellar  door  to  avoid  her 
unexpected  exit,  she  had  neither  caught  the  "  Margaret  " 
nor  the  hint  at  a  secret. 

Moreover,  Miss  Kate  Plaice— or  "Miss  Kate,"  as  she 
was  always  known  even  to  the  ladies  of  Applethwaite, 
perhaps  out  of  respect  to  their  Squiress— coming  to  tea! 
the  day  following  upon  her  mistress's  visit,  and  provided! 
from  behind  that  same  cellar  door,  \vith  a  discreet  but 
excellent  xiew  of  her  sister's  lodger  as  she  was  going  up- 
stairs, had  failed  entirely  to  identify  her  with  any  of  her 
ladyship's  friends  whom  she  might  have  seen  about  town. 

"  Unless— but  it  is  too  ridiculous— it  can't  be.  Still 
there  is  just  a  httle  "—Miss  Kate  pronounced  it  "  leetle  " 
—"  Hkeness  between  her  figure  and  that  Lady  Margaret 
Wade's,  whose  wedding— if  you  rcmc  mber,  Rachel— her 
ladyship  and  me  attended  two  years  ago." 

Mrs.  Errington  having  disappeared  into  her  bedroom,  and 
the  sisters  returned  to  their  cosy  tea-table.  Miss  Kate 
had  rather  expatiated  upon  that  wedding.  It  had  taken 
place  in  Sussex  ;  and  there  had  been  a  special  train  from 
town.  Miss  Kate  would  never  forget  the  journey.  The 
compartment  in  which  she  had  travelled  had  been  so  crowded 
and  so  hot. 

"  Plenty  of  room  for  the  ladies  and  their  frills  and  fur- 
belows, of  course,"  said  Miss  Kate,  a  httle  acidly,  "but 
we  were  most  disgracefully  crowded.  As  ]\L  Adolphe 
said— the  Duke's  gentleman,  you  know,  Rachel — consider- 
ing how  much  they  owed  to  us,  it  was  really  the  height  of 
ingratitude  to  crowd  us  so." 

"  And  you  really  think  this  lady  is  the  bride  ?  "  said 
Miss  Plaice. 

"  Indeed,  no,  Rachel,  I  do  not  think  she  is  the  bride," 
rephed  Miss  Kate,  with  an  air  of  reproof.  "  In  fact,  I 
know  she  isn't,  for  unless,  as  M.  Adolphe  said  was  more 
than  probable,  they  are  both  of  them  eaten  up  by  wild 
beasts,  the  couple  I  mean  won't  be  back  yet  from 
their  honeymoon.     Yes,    Rachel,"  continued    Miss    Kate 
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solemnly,  "  they  were  actually  going  away  for  three  j'ears, 
hunting  wild  beasts  in  the  savage  deserts  of  Africa  or  Asia, 
I  forget  which  at  this  precise  moment,  but  as  M.  Adolphe 
truly  said,  '  Could  anyone  hear  tell  of  a  madder  honey- 
moon ?  '  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,"  responded  Miss  Plaice, 
a  little  awed.  "  Poor  things,  it's  to  be  hoped  they  won't 
be  eaten  ahve.  But  you  did  say  her  figure  was  a  little  the 
same,  Kate,  you  did  indeed." 

"Sister,"  rephed  Miss  Kate  with  austerity,  "haven't 
I  told  you  over  and  over  again,  that  in  London,  during  the 
season,  whatever  the  fashion  for  figures  is,  all  the  figures 
is  in  it  ?     Figures  is  nothing  to  go  by." 

"  Dear  me,"  Miss  Plaice  said  quite  humbly.  "  It's 
quite  the  other  way  about  in  Applethwaite.  If  I  never 
saw  their  faces  at  all,  I  should  recognise  their  figures  in 
a  minute." 

"I  can  only  say,"  concluded  Miss  Kate  primly,  "I 
never  set  eyes  on  your  lady  before  till  I  saw  her  now  on 
your  stairs,  Rachel.  The  Lady  Margaret  Wade,  whose 
wedding  xix  attended,  was  younger  than  her  by  a  good  five 
years  at  least." 

Miss  Kate,  having  thus  disposed  of  any  previous  ac- 
quaintanceship between  Mrs.  Errington  and  her  mistress, 
Miss  Plaice  could  only  conclude  her  ladyship's  interest 
in  her  lodger  to  be  merely  a  similar  manifestation  to  that 
which,  on  her  return  from  Cheltenham,  she  had  shoA\Ti  years 
ago  to  poor,  forlorn,  motherless  Miss  Smith.  Its  operations 
too  were  almost  similar. 

In  those  days  Lady  Crane  had  delighted  to  shower 
fruits  and  flowers  on  Alice  Smith,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
oddments — lengths  of  cashmere,  of  silk,  of  brocade  even — 
so  costly,  that  it  had  been  quite  a  puzzle  to  the  orphan, 
what  use  to  make  of  them  for  her  modest  outfit  as  Phillip 
Demaine's  bride. 

Now  Lady  Crane  behaved  in  precisely  the  same  way  to 
Mrs.  Errington.  Indeed,  not  a  day  passed,  but  one  of 
the  Hall  servants  would  almost  overpower  Lavinia  Mary 
by  the  imposing  manner  with  which  he  delivered  "  her 
ladyship's  compliments  "  and  a  basket  of  gorgeous  flowers 
or  hot-house  fruit  for  Mrs.  Errington. 
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So  far  as  Applethwaite  itself  was  concerned — the  town 
— to  use  a  phrase  of  Miss  Kate's — as  opposed  to  the  Hall, 
Mrs.  Errington  proved  herself  a  very  mistress  of  the  social 
arts,  those  arts  which,  though  as  Miss  Kate  might  uphold, 
they  find  their  worthier  objective  amid  the  crowded  salons  oi 
a  London  season,  may  still  infuse  a  grateful  sense  of  liveli- 
ness through  the  sluggish  airs  of  an  Applethwaite  drawing- 
room. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  still  inclined  to  show,  in  her 
acceptance  of  people's  invitations,  a  somewhat  unaccount- 
able eclecticism,  obviously  preferring  the  verbal  messages, 
delivered  by  Jane  Eliza  of  "  Mrs.  Smithson's  compHments 
and  she'd  be  pleased  if  Mrs.  Errington  would  drop  into  tea 
that  afternoon,"  to  the  formal  notes,  penned  in  the  third 
person,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  her  presence  at  the  more 
grandiose  functions,  which  took  place  at  Springfield. 

She  even  joined  the  Dorcas  ;  though  the  question  of  her 
admittance  to  the  charitable  Sisterhood  had  incurred 
Miss  Lydia's  opposition,  whose  argument  that  Protestant 
bodies  should  be  clothed  by  the  efforts  of  Protestant 
fingers  was  only  overcome  by  the  incontestable  fact  that, 
though  the  first  object  of  the  Dorcas  was  to  provide  under- 
garments for  the  shiftless  of  Applethwaite,  its  secondary 
results,  as  embodied  in  the  profits  of  the  Annual  Sale  of 
Work,  were  invariably  forwarded,  in  the  form  of  a  cheque, 
to  Leeds  Infirmary,  which  was  known  to  minister  indis- 
criminately to  all  rehgious  denominations,  not,  as  Lady 
Crane  pointed  out — excluding  even  Jews. 

But  it  was  with  the  family  at  the  Vicarage  that  she 
became  the  most  intimate.  According  to  Miss  Lydia 
Blackburn  she  nearly  lived  there  ;  indeed  poor  Alice 
Demaine  would  have  been  bitterly  disappointed,  if  a  day 
had  passed  that  had  not  seen  that  comforting,  gracious 
presence  beside  her  couch  ;  whilst  Ailie  made  her  free 
of  the  postern-door  in  a  way  she  accorded  to  no  other 
person.  With  Helen  she  went  long  walks,  greatly  to  the 
joy  of  Miss  Plaice,  who  was  quite  delighted  to  see 
Applethwaite  air  getting  its  chance  at  last. 

Helen  Demaine  was  a  great  walker  in  a  day  when  walk- 
ing was  not  greatly  considered,  save  as  a  more  or  less 
necessary  exercise  ;    or,  for  those  who,  like  Mrs.  Moody, 
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found  sufficient  exercise  in  life  without  walking,  a  sanc- 
tioned form  of  courtship  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Some- 
times her  father,  if  a  sick-call  came  from  some  distant 
farm  or  cottage,  would  ask  her  to  go  with  him  ;  and  a 
racing  perambulation  it  was,  the  absent  man,  coat-tails 
flying,  always  ahead,  his  daughter  following  with  as  much 
grace  as  speed  permitted.  Or  Arthur,  wearying  of  his 
fishing  or  his  love-making,  or  his  writing  or  whatever  else 
happened  to  be  the  dominant  interest  of  the  moment, 
would  suggest  some  expedition  that  should  take  them 
out  all  day.  But  generally  Helen  walked  alone  like 
the  young  lady  of  Wordsworth's  lines  ;  and,  Wordsworth 
being  rather  at  a  discount  in  Applethwaite,  save  as  an 
extra  ornament,  handsomely  bound,  on  a  parlour-table, 
or  in  recitations  at  the  Chapel  Anniversaries,  Helen's 
eccentricity  in  this  respect  had  won  her  no  favour. 

Fear,  including  tramps,  Helen  scouted  ;  and,  for  her, 
solitude  had  no  weariness.  Even  as  a  little  girl,  following 
Miss  Stone  and  Alice,  deep  in  confidences,  along  the  muddy 
road  to  Applethwaite  Hall,  which  was  always  Miss  Stone's 
favourite  winter  promenade,  Helen,  left  to  herself,  had 
found  amusement  enough  in  the  daisies  that,  with  every 
lengthening  day  of  March,  seemed  to  broider  more  and 
more  deeply  the  edges  of  the  holms. 

For  little  Helen  Demaine  those  daisies  were  living 
beings  ;  and,  stooping  among  them,  she  would  romance 
and  talk  to  them  in  a  way,  which  convinced  Miss  Stone, 
chiding  her  sharply  for  loitering  so  far  behind,  that  her 
younger  pupil  had  inherited  much  of  her  father's  re- 
grettable mental  weakness.  Even  now,  though  she  was 
grown  up  and  old  enough,  as  her  Aunt  Jane  said,  to  know 
better,  she  had  been  more  than  once  caught  talking  to 
herself  in  some  lonely  spot,  where  her  only  companions 
had  been  field  or  stream  or  tree  ;  or,  returning  she  would 
pass,  like  her  father,  some  acquaintance  unseen  ;  a  look 
on  her  face — "  far  away  and  silly,"  Miss  Lydia  described 
it — as  if  there  were  episodes,  experiences  gathered,  after 
those  walks  of  hers,  that  were  not  for  common  talk. 

That  spring — and  such  a  spring — Helen  had  Mrs.  Er- 
rington  as  companion.  Together  they  explored,  as  fancy 
prompted,  the  moor  and  wood  and  riverside. 
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As  the  days  lengthened,  they  took  their  walks  after  tea, 
even  prolonging  their  wanderings  to  those  enchanted 
hours  when.  Night,  like  some  old,  indulgent  nurse,  bides 
far  off,  whilst,  till  the  last  ray  of  light,  her  nurslings  play. 

Helen  indeed  proved  herself  a  most  adaptable  com- 
panion. 

It  was  not  only  that  she  responded  so  quickly  to  her 
companion's  moods — gay  when  she  was  gay,  reticent  when 
she  was  reticent — but  she  knew  how  to  be  silent  without 
either  awkwardness  or  discomfort.  There  were  times 
when  it  was  not  only  silence  her  companion  seemed 
to  want,  but  absolute  solitude  ;  but  it  was  easier  to  bid 
Helen  go  on  ahead  for  a  little  while  than  it  would  have 
been  another. 

An  incident  of  this  kind  took  place  one  evening  on  the 
stone  bridge  that  spanned  the  river  crossing  the  road  to 
Applethwaite  Hall.  They  had  walked  far  and  were  already 
late.  At  that  hour,  with  the  dusk  gathering  fast  and  the 
surrounding  silence  of  the  holms  unbroken,  except  by  one 
harsh  call — some  vixen  fox  crying  to  her  cubs — and  the 
turbulent  rush  of  swiftly  flowing  water,  the  bridge  was 
rather  sinister  than  otherwise.  Helen  had  gone  on  ;  but, 
hearing  sudden  footsteps  on  the  lonely  road,  had  hurried 
back.  Mrs.  Errington  was  still  standing  on  the  bridge,  look- 
ing down  into  the  water  ;  she  turned  as  Helen  came  foi^ward 
and  the  girl  never  forgot  the  look  of  unresting  grief  upon 
her  face. 

Helen  was  shy  of  giving  comfort.  Indeed,  such  afflic- 
tion as  Mrs.  Errington's  seemed  to  her  simple  soul  to  forbid 
intrusion  ;  but  in  her  own  girlish,  half-romantical  way  she 
sorrowed  secretly  that,  thus  untimely,  so  fair  and  lovable 
a  lady  should  have  lost  her  mate. 

Later,  it  was  said  in  Applethwaite  that  Mr.  Demaine 
or  his  son  had  often  formed  a  third  upon  their  walks.  It 
was  not  true.  Mrs.  Errington  evaded  company,  infinitely 
preferring  Helen  alone  to  Helen  overshadowed  by  a  third 
person. 

Arthur,  from  the  porch-room  window,  watched  them 
start  once  or  twice  with  a  burning  desire  to  go  too  ;  and, 
at  last,  had  prompted  his  sister  to  suggest  that  one  day 
he  should   accompany  them.     To   Helen,   guileless  as   a 
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child  in  all  such  matters,  the  suggestion  had  seemed  so 
natural  that  she  had  proffered  it  readily  enough.  Mrs. 
Errington  barely  replied  at  the  time  ;  but  the  following 
afternoon  whilst  Arthur,  all  impatience,  waited  in  the 
garden  and  Helen  pinned  on  her  hat — Lavinia  Mary 
appeared  at  the  postern-door  and  handed  Aihe  a  note. 

"  For  Miss  Helen,"  said  Lavinia,  before  she  tripped 
away  again. 

And  presently  Helen's  voice  was  heard,  calling  in  distress  ; 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  she's  not  comrng." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Arthur. 

And,  innocently,  Helen  had  answered  : 

"  She  doesn't  say.     Perhaps  she's  tired." 

Helen  was  often  questioned  by  her  aunt  as  to  what  they 
talked  about  upon  these  tramps  of  theirs — if  Mr.  Errington, 
for  example,  was  ever  mentioned,  or  any  clue  given  to  the 
lady's  history  before  her  coming  to  Applethwaite  ?  Helen's 
blunt  way  of  answering  in  the  negative  convinced  Mrs. 
Squire  that  the  girl  knew  more  than  she  was  wiUing  to 
admit  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Errington  never  did 
talk  of  herself,  though  she  drew  Helen  out  in  a  way  that 
would  have  astonished  her  relative.  Young  Mrs.  Squire 
wondered  much  what  Mrs.  Errington  could  see  in  her 
niece,  thus  to  single  her  out  for  companionship.  Had  it 
been  one  of  her  own  girls,  for  instance  :  Julia,  who  was  so 
full  of  good  sense  that,  if  confidences  were  given,  she  might 
at  least  be  depended  upon  to  offer  the  best  of  advice  ;  or, — 
if  a  child's  society  was  preferred — why  not  Milhe,  who  was 
really  an  ingenue,  bubbling  over  with  irresponsible  merri- 
ment, so  amusing  and  artless  her  blinking  glimpse  of  life. 

But  Helen  Demaine,  all  bristling  still  with  fledgling  quills 
and  strange  and  starthng  theories — no,  for  the  hfe  of  her, 
Helen's  aunt  could  not  understand  Mrs.  Errington 's  choice. 

Neither  could  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  who  had  watched 
their  return  one  evening,  rather  later  than  usual,  with 
marked    disfavour. 

The  Dorcas  meeting  had  had  its  sitting  that  afternoon 
at  Springfield  and,  to  every  one's  surprise,  Mrs.  Errington 
had  brought  Helen  with  her,  a  half-sulky  Helen  to  her 
aunt  and  cousins,  but  a  Helen,  openly  adoring  and  passion- 
ately following  wherever  Mrs.  Errington  might  lead. 
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"  Ridiculous,  I  call  it,"  Miss  Lydia  now  declared  to  her 
sister,  "  such  a  friendship  between  a  married  woman  and 
a  child.  For  a  child  she  is,  if  not  in  j'ears,  at  any  rate  in 
sense." 

"  I  thought  Helen  had  improved,"  said  Miss  Black- 
burn mildly.  "  Her  manners  seemed  so  much  less 
brusque." 

"  What  are  manners.  Patience,  without  morals  ?  " 
retorted  her  sister. 

"  Mrs.  Errington's  manners  are  perfect,"  replied  Miss 
Blackburn.     "  And  she  sews  most  beautifully." 

"  She's  extremely  officious,  I  consider,"  said  Miss  Lydia, 
toying  gently  with  one  of  Timothy's  ears  though  her  voice 
was  sharp  and  angry.  "  Most  impertinent  to  make  the 
suggestions  she  did.  Bleached  calico  for  unbleached, 
indeed  !  And  Welsh  flannel  for  petticoats  !  Such  ex- 
travagance !     And  making  a  joke  of  it  too  !  " 

For  Mrs.  Errington  had  suggested  that,  if  the  old  women 
in  the  almshouses  did  truly  and  frequently  wash  their 
Dorcas  flannel  petticoats,  they  must  come  in  time  to  re- 
semble that  historic  crone,  whose  skirts  a  mischievous 
tailor  once  abbreviated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  send  thrills 
of  horror  even  through  a  nursery. 

"  I  called  it  positively  indecent,"  said  Miss  Lydia. 
"  And  the  way  they  all  laughed  !  Old  Lady  Crane  seems  to 
have  gone  daft  over  her." 

"  She  meant  no  harm,"  murmured  Miss  Blackburn. 

"  She  may  have  meant  no  harm,"  retorted  Miss  Lydia. 
"  But  do  you  think  it  seemly,  Patience,  for  a  widow  to  make 
jokes  ?     She  should  remember  what  she  is." 

'•  I  expect  she  does,  Lydia,"  Miss  Blackburn  said  gently. 
"  Many  and  many  a  time,  poor  thing.  She  seemed  so 
crushed  at  first,  I,  for  one,,  am  quite  glad  to  see  her  recover- 
ing a  httle." 

"  Put  her  and  Lady  Crane  into  a  sack  and  I  don't  know 
which  would  tumble  out  first,"  said  Miss  Lydia  disagree- 
ably. "  We  all  know  how  she  took  her  bereavement,  don't 
we,  Timothy  ?  The  truth  is,"  added  Miss  Lydia  honestly, 
"  1  neither  like  the  one  nor  the  other." 

"But,  Lydia,  we  hardly  know  Mrs.  Errington,"  pro- 
tested Miss  Blackburn. 
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"  That's  just  it/'  said  Miss  Lydia.  "  We  ought  to  know 
more." 

Supper  was  ready  and  the  sisters  sat  down  to  it.  Timothy 
bad  bread  and  milk  ;  ]\Iiss  Blackburn  sandwiches  with 
toast  and  water  ;  Miss  Lydia  ate  little  but  helped  herself 
liberally  from  a  decanter  on  the  sideboard,  a  decanter  which 
the  Miss  Blackburns'  maids  in  their  successive  stages  of 
rustic  ignorance,  believed  to  contain  some  teetotal  beverage, 
or  why  otherwise  should  Miss  Lydia  plague  their  very  lives 
out,  till  she  had  persuaded  them  to  abjure  strong  drink, 
wear  a  blue  ribbon  and  join  the  Band  of  Hope  ? 

After  supper.  Miss  Lydia  began  to  talk  again,  in  a 
rambling,  incoherent  sort  of  way,  of  Mrs.  Errington  and 
the  mystery  she  was. 

"  For  she  is  a  mystery,"  said  Miss  Lydia  argumcntatively. 
"  And  we  don't  like  mysteries,  do  we,  Timothy-Tims  ? 
If  Lady  Crane  knows  anything  about  her,  why  don't  she 
tell  us  ?     Why  don't  she  tell  us'more  herself  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Lyddy,  dear,"  said  Miss  Blackburn  coaxingly,  "  lie  down 
on  the  couch  for  a  while.     A  sleep  would  do  you  good." 

"  Don't  want  to  lie  down,"  said  Miss  Lydia  petulantly. 
"  Want  to  run,  don't  we,  Timothy  ? 

"  Ch,  yes,  you  do  want  to  he  down,"  said  Miss  Blackburn 
with  unexpected  firmness.  "  Lie  down  now  at  once  and 
Timothy  will  lie  beside  you." 

Miss  Lydia  looked  at  her  sister,  laughed  a  little  foolishly, 
and  then,  with  surprising  docility,  obeyed.  Miss  Blackburn 
covered  her  up  with  a  rug  that  Lydia  herself  had  knitted 
years  ago  for  their  father,  and  returned  to  the  window. 

Suddenly  Miss  Lydia  sat  up. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  she  is,"  she  said,  gathering  all  her 
scattered  sobriety  into  one  solemn  effort,  "It's  my  belief, 
she's  got  a  Past." 

Then  she  lay  down  again  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

Long  after  Mrs.  Errington  and  Helen  had  returned  from 
their  walk,  long  after  the  room  had  darkened  and  the  gas- 
man had  ht  the  lamp  that  stood  beside  the  Cross,  long  after 
the  unsuspecting  servant  had  entered  the  room  to  place 
the  sisters'  candlesticks  in  readiness  upon  the  sideboard. 
Miss  Blackburn  was  still  sitting  at  the  window,  looking 
out  forlornly  into  the  deserted  market-place. 
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CHAPTER    XIII' 

NORTH   FOLD 

THE  day  Mrs.  Errington  excused  herself  from  walk- 
ing because  Arthur  had  suggested  accompany- 
ing them — not  that  Helen  took  that  to  be  the 
reason  nor  was  there  any  hint  of  it  in  the  note, 
signed  "  Margaret,"  which  Arthur  had  pocketed  and  kept 
— the  youth  had  bethought  himself,  naturally  enough,  of 
their  last  walk  together  and  Robin's  stick.  Arthur  had 
put  away  the  stick  till  his  lip  was  better  and  had  forgotten 
it  ;  nor  had  young  Summerfield,  however  righteous  he 
might  deem  his  cause  of  quarrel,  ventured  to  call  for  it  at 
the  Vicarage.  Now  reminded  of  the  stick  by  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton's  note,  and  suffering,  moreover,  under  the  lady's  rebuff, 
Arthur  decided  to  walk  off  his  ill  temper  by  restoring  it  to 
North  Fold  that  very  afternoon. 

At  any  other  time  he  would  possibly  have  asked  his  sister 
— sharing  the  same  disappointment — to  go  with  him  ;  but, 
as  often  happens  in  such  a  case,  he  included  Helen,  innocent 
instrument  of  his  discomfiture  though  she  was,  in  his 
displeasure.  He,  therefore,  went  alone,  taking  the  river 
as  his  pleasantest  way,  though  much  too  moody  and 
indignant  to  respond  to  its  charm  ;  and  in  this  state  of 
temper — ^which,  while  it  lasted,  lent  him  so  much  of 
austerity  and  dignity  that  little  Dicks,  cychng  down  from 
Ottergill  mounted  on  a  velocipede  of  such  height  he  looked 
like  a  beetle,  and  seeing  him  at  a  distance  in  the  holm, 
wondered  with  a  pang  of  jealousy  if  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite  could  possibly  have  engaged  a  curate — arrived  at 
North  Fold  and  was  duly  ushered,  much  against  his  will, 
into  its  best  parlour  by  a  half-scared  maidservant. 

"  She'd  be  fair  ranty  wi'  me  if  she  didn't  see  you,  sir," 
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said  the  girl  confidentially.  "  She  says,  as  no  visitors  ever 
comes  to  this  outlandish  place  except  by  chance-hke. 
And-  no  more  they  don't.  So  if  you'U  take  a  chair,  sir, 
please,  I'll  let  her  know  as  you  are  here.  And  she'll  come 
the  minute  she's  dressed." 

Captured  thus  against  his  will,  Arthur  subsided  with  the 
best  grace  he  could  muster,  and  not,  it  must  be  owned, 
without  anticipation  of  bodily  refreshment  to  come,  upon 
a  corner  of  the  horse-hair  sofa,  and  resigned  himself  to 
waiting.  As  he  sat,  he  heard  the  girl  who  had  admitted 
him  go  clattering  up  the  stairs  and  give  an  excited  bang 
upon  a  chamber-door  just  above.  Mrs.  Summerfield  had 
evidently  been  lying  down  ;  for,  still  as  the  house  was, 
Arthur  could  plainly  hear  her  peevish  expostulation. 

"  Goodness  me  !  Agnes.  One  would  think  you  wanted 
to  wake  the  dead.  Who  did  you  say  it  was  ?  Mr. 
Demaine — ah !  "  Mrs.  Summertield's  tone  implied  a 
satisfaction,  which  at  any  rate  Arthur  felt  was  flattering. 
"  Tell  him  I  shall  not  be  long,  Agnes,"  he  heard  her  say. 
"  And,  oh,  Agnes  "— rthis  afterthought  was  grateful  indeed 
— "  mind  you  have  the  kettle  boiling.  I  daresay  he'll 
be  glad  of  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  That  means  cheese-cakes,"  said  Arthur  who,  in  his 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  walking  with  Mrs.  Errington, 
had  eaten  very  httle  dinner.  And  the  next  minute,  "  Lord, 
how  stuffy  this  room  is  !     I  must  open  the  window." 

To  open  a  window,  however,  in  the  North  Fold  best 
parlour  was  easier  said  than  done.  Having  all  but  capsized 
two  gipsy-tables,  swept  several  antimacassars  to  the  floor 
and  dashed  to  its  destruction  one  of  many  little  ornaments 
upon  a  mahogany  what-not,  standing  in  the  window  embra- 
sure, Arthur  desisted  and  resigned  himself  to  listening  to 
the  varied  sounds  above  his  head — the  opening  and  shutting 
of  drawers,  the  scuffling  of  bandboxes,  and  the  heavy  foot- 
steps of  the  lady  herself. 

Then,  tiring  of  that  amusement,  he  began  to  count — not 
without  curiosity  if  chastened  admiration — the  many  and 
varied  sorts  of  fancy-work  that  adorned  the  room. 
Macrama  fringe  dangled  from  the  brackets ;  crochery 
and  crewellry  veiled  the  backs  of  chairs  and  sofas  ;  the 
curtains  were  of  tatting  ;  patchwork  covered  the  cuslnons  ; 
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wool  mats  of  gorgeous  hues  supported  each  one  of  the 
many  objects  with  which  the  tables  were  covered.^. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  Arthur,  all  attentive  courtesy 
at  once,  stood  up. 

To  have  described  Mrs.  Summerfield,  as  she  sat  upon  that 
three-legged  stool  in  the  cheese-room,  cotton-gowned, 
be-aproned,  and  her  plainest  cap  on,  would  have  been  an 
insult ;  now  in  her  second-best  silk,  her  party-cap,  and  with 
half  the  contents  of  her  trinket-box  displayed  about  her 
person — ^jet  chain  and  gold  chain,  hair  bracelets  and  silver 
bracelets,  a  brooch  and  jet  ear-rings  like  gigantic  almonds 
with  a  currant  appended  to  either  end — it  would  exercise 
a  worthier  pen  than  mine  to  do  justice  to  her  charms. 

"  Mr.  Demaine,  sir,"  she  began  effusively,  and  then 
stopped.  That  Mrs.  Summerfteld  had  thus  adorned  her- 
self for  Arthur's  benefit  was  behed  by  this  sudden  change 
of  temperature — from  torrid  to  frigid — in  her  reception  of 
him  ;  that  she  had  done  so,  thinking  the  visitor  was 
Arthur's  father,  is  calculable  from  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
widow  and  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  a  widower. 

Arthur  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  bothered  you,  Mrs.  Summerfield," 
he  said  pohtely.  "  But  I've  brought  your  son's  stick  back. 
Perhaps  he  has  told  you  about  it." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  took  the  stick  gingerly,  opened  the 
door,  put  it  carefully  outside  in  the  passage — the  North 
Fold  best  parlour  was  evidently  not  the  place  for  sticks — 
called  to  Agnes  that  she  need  not  mind  about  the  kettle, 
and  closed  the  door  again. 

"  I  expect,"  she  said  solemnly  to  Arthur,  "you  know 
how,  owing  entirely  to  his  own  carelessness,  my  son  might 
have  been  seriously  hurt.  Indeed,  I  might  say  killed,  just 
for  the  lack  of  that  there  stick." 

"  He  nearly  killed  me  with  it,"  thought  Arthur  ;  and 
then  was  glad  he  had  held  his  peace,  as  the  unsuspecting 
but  awe-inspiring  dame  launched  into  a  story  which,  as 
Arthur  reahzed  with  some  amusement,  did  credit  to  Robin's 
powers  of  invention  ;  and  upon  the  sahent  heads  of  which 
he  pounced  eagerly. 

"  Grazing  stock  the  other  side  the  river  " — that  at  any 
rate   explained   Robin's   unwelcome   appearance   so   near 
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the  island — "  a  troublesome  beast.  Stirk,  I  think,  you 
call  them,"  Mrs.  Summerfield  explained  genteelly,  "  always 
a  cross-grained,  pugnacious  thing  even  as  a  calf,  the  very 
plague  of  Agnes 's  hfe  at  feeding-time. 'V. 

Mrs.  Summerfield  herself,  of  course,  never  fed  calves.  A 
handful  of  grain  now  and  again  to  the  hens,  such  as  any 
lady  might  throw  without  soihng  her  hands,  was  all  in 
that  way  Mrs.  Summerfield  ever  deigned  to  do. 

*'  But  Robin  was  knocked  down  by  this  stirk  and  his 
thumb  sprained  !  And  what  else  could  he  expect,"  his 
mother  ended  disgustedly,  "  having  to  go  among  such  horrid 
horned  things  ?  " 

"  What  happened  to  the  stick  ?  "  inquired  Arthur. 

"  Why,  if  he  didn't  go  and  lose  it,"  rephed  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  disapprovingly.  "  Dropped  it,  he  said,  and  couldn't 
find  it  again.  I  declare  I  never  knew  liim  do  such  a  thing 
before.  Tidiness  was  the  first  virtue  I  taught  him  as  a 
child  ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  I've  always  considered  him 
as  tidy  and  methodical  as  one  ever  can  be  upon  a  farm." 

"  I  thought  you  couldn't  run  a  farm  without  method, 
Mrs.  Summerfield,"  said  Arthur  mischievously. 

"Then — -pardon me  for  saying  so  " — rephed  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  grandly,  "  but  you  are  mistaken.  One  may  try  to  be 
tidy.  I  am  sure  I  do.  But,  as  I  used  to  say  to  my  hus- 
band, if  it's  not  the  animals  that  are  against  you — nasty, 
dirty  things,  I  call  all  things  on  four  legs,  Mr.  Arthur 
Demaine — ^it's  the  weather.  When  you  want  it  fine,  it's 
wet ;  and  when  you  want  it  wet,  it's  fine,  till  there's  neither 
use  nor  comfort  in  planning  beforehand  for  a  single 
day." 

"  But  you  always  seem  so  tidy  here,"  said  Arthur,  look- 
ing round  the  stufiy  parlour,  and  trusting  the  lady  had  not 
yet  reahzed  the  singular  mix  up  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  arrangement  of  her  antimacassars. 

"  Humanly  speaking,"  rephed  Mrs.  Summerfield  primly, 
"  I  try  to  keep  things  from  being  an  absolute  disgrace. 
And  none  of  us  can  do  more  than  our  best  ;  though  there 
are  some — ^judging  by  reports — ^who  don't  trouble  to  do 
even  that.  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  son  to  turn  out  so,  I 
can  assure  you." 
Even  Arthur's  audacity  failed  him  beneath  this  reproof. 
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combined  with  the  chilly  effect  of  the  horse-hair  sofa, 
which  seemed  to  be  communicating  itself  to  his  spine. 

"  Personally,"  continued  Mrs.  Summerfield,  airing  what 
Arthur  knew  was  an  old  grievance,  "  I  have  no  hking  for  a 
farm-hfe.  As  I  tell  my  son  now  and  used  constantly  to  tell 
his  father,  a  farm-house  is  not  the  place  for  me.  But  then, 
I  don't  think  you  could  meet  with  a  more  obstinate  man 
than  my  poor  dear  husband  was.  And  Robin's  hke 
him.  I  remember  when  he  was  a  little  lad — ^he  was  either 
four  years  old  or  six — I  had  him  locked  up  the  whole  of  one 
summer's  day  in  our  cellar.  He  had  done  something  he 
ought  not  and  wouldn't  say  he  was  sorry.  But  I  kept  him 
there  in  spite  of  all  my  husband  said.  And  when  I  un- 
locked the  door  at  night,  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of 
him,  curled  up  on  an  old  potato  sack,  as  sound  asleep  as 
you  please." 

"  Poor  httle  chap,"  said  Arthur.  "  And  did  he  say  he 
was  sorry  ?  " 

Mrs.  Summerfield  drew  herself  up,  as  if  she  were  proud 
rather  than  otherwise  of  the  admission  she  was  about  to 
make. 

"  It  shows  you  don't  know  Robin  or  you'd  never  ask 
me  that,  Master  Demaine.  Stubborn  was  not  the  word  for 
him,  nor  obstinate  neither.  And  he's  the  same  to-day. 
As  poor,  dear  father  used  to  say  in  his  homely  way  : 
'  Cobbler's  wax'll  not  stick  faster  than  our  Bob  when  once 
he's  set  his  heart  on  aught.'  " 

"  Oh,  he's  a  dogged  fellow,"  said  Arthur,  recovering  some 
of  his  spirit  under  this  unexpected  flow  of  maternal  con- 
fidence. "  I  only  wish  I  were  more  Hke  him.  TeU  him  that 
from  me  when  you  give  him  the  stick."  And  he  smiled 
into  Mrs.  Summerfield's  face,  the  genuine  smile  of  the 
scapegoat,  which  will  win  its  way  with  a  woman,  when  sober 
worth  is  at  a  discount. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Mrs.  Summerfield  proved  an 
exception  to  the  rule.     She  was  obviously  invulnerable. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  was 
her  chilling  reply.  "  If  a  young  man  like  you  can  say  that 
of  him,  it  proves  my  training  has  not  been  entirely  thrown 
away.  And  you  may  take  it  from  me,"  the  lady  added, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  "  he  has  never  been  indulged,  as  I  hear 
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parents  do  indulge  their  sons  in  circles  which  should  know 
better  and  act  wiser,  or  Bible  teaching  "  concluded  Mrs. 
Summerfield  with  ominous  significance,  "  goes  for  naught." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  having  risen,  Arthur  rose  too.  There 
was  no  invitation  to  tea  ;  even  the  vnne  and  spiced  loaf 
with  which  his  sister  was  generally  regaled  were  not  offered. 
Arthur  felt  Mrs.  Summerfield  not  only  regarded  him  as 
scapegoat  but  \vished  to  treat  him  as  one.  Making  a  last 
effort  to  overcome  her  coldness,  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Well,  good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Summerfield." 

"  Good  afternoon,"  repHed  the  lady  coldly,  "  Agnes  will 
show  you  the  door.  And  I  daresay  my  son  will  call  and 
thank  you  for  bringing  back  his  stick." 

"No  doubt  he  will,"  thought  Arthur,  as,  singularly 
chilled  and  discomfited,  he  watched  Agnes 's  efforts  to  open 
the  churlish  door.  The  next  minute  he  was  outside  ;  whilst 
within  Mrs.  Summerfield 's  wrath  exploded  audibly  upon  the 
luckless  Agnes  for  ever  having  admitted  him. 

"  The  idea  of  leading  me  to  think  it  was  the  vicar," 
Arthur  heard  her  say,  "  and  letting  me  put  on  my  best 
for  a  good-for-nothing  like  him.  I  do  believe,"  cried  the 
irate  lady,  "  there's  something  about  a  farm  makes  boiled 
turnip  of  you  girls'  heads." 

Arthur  closed  the  garden  gate  hurriedly.  He  was  now 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  near  the  pump  which,  more  hospit- 
ably inclined  apparently  to  a  thirsty  visitor  than  its  mistress, 
was  trickling  amiably  into  its  moss-grown  trough.  From 
where  he  stood,  Arthur  could  see  Catherine's  thatched 
cottage  at  the  bottom  of  its  long  garden,  and  Catherine 
herself  hobbling  from  the  garth  to  the  house.  A  moment 
later  he  heard  her  shrill  voice  : 

"  Rose,  Rose,  baint  you  ready  to  take  Mrs.  Simpson  her 
milk  yet  ?  " 

And  suddenly  his  heart  leapt. 

Now  Arthur  had  set  out  that  afternoon  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  avoiding  Rosie.  He  had  not  even  meant  to 
look  across  at  the  cottage  and  would  not  have  done  so, 
had  not  the  desire  to  shame  Mrs.  Summerfield  brought  him 
to  a  halt  beside  her  pump.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  fight 
and  a  certain  lady's  gracious  intervention,  Arthur  had  been 
very  busy  making  resolutions  to  have  done  with  promiscuous 
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flirtation  and  leave  Rosie  to  Robin  if  he  willed.  And,  as 
far  as  Robin  was  concerned,  Arthur  had  only  needed  his 
mother's  grudging  references  to  her  son's  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, to  add  compunction  to  the  understanding — already 
dawning — of  what  love  might  really  mean  to  one  who  was 
experiencing  the  thing  in  earnest.  But  to  stand  upon  the 
hill,  hearing  Rosie's  name  called,  to  see  her  almost  immedi- 
ately emerge,  can  in  hand,  and  trip  ahead  of  him  along  the 
road,  which  was  his  own  way  back  to  Applethwaite,  was 
too  much  for  Arthur,  who  lost  no  more  time  in  Mrs. 
Summerfield's  orchard  but  was  off  hot-foot  down  the  hill 
and  after  her. 

And  who  shall  blame  him  if,  with  Rose  turning  at  his 
whistle,  her  face  aU  shy  and  joyful  at  his  approach,  Arthur 
yielded  to  temptation  and  threw  his  resolutions  to  the 
wind  ? 

Till  that  moment  Rose  had  walked  listlessly  enough. 
She  had  not  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Arthur  since  the 
fight,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  of  Robin  either  ;  and  she 
was  unhappy  and  out  of  spirits.  Even  old  Catherine  had 
noticed  at  last  there  was  something  amiss  ;  and  had  asked 
only  that  morning  what  it  was  that  ailed  her. 

"  I'm  tired,"  Rose  had  answered  petulantly.  "  It's 
the  spring,  I  think." 

And  Catherine  had  commented  scornfully  : 

"  Spring,  indeed  !  I  can't  understand  you  young  folks 
nowadays.  Why,  it's  new  life,  you  silly  wench.  Birth 
and  new  life  everywhere  except  for  us  as  be  too  old." 

Now  that  same  "  new  life  "  of  Catherine's  wistful  speech 
coursed  through  Rose's  veins,  gave  a  new  brightness  to  her 
pretty  face,  seemed  to  go  like  wine  to  Arthur's  head.  Alas, 
for  strenuous  resolve,  for  moral  purpose  !  Alas,  for  the 
pale  and  pensive  goddess  of  his  later  dreams  !  The  world 
held  only  Rosie  at  that  moment  ;  and  one  infatuated 
youth. 

Just  where  Arthur  had  overtaken  Rosie  upon  the  road, 
the  park  wall  is  hollowed  out  to  arch  a  little  spring  that 
fills  a  stone  trough  at  the  bottom  of  some  steps,  whose 
water,  clear  as  crystal,  reflects  the  ferns  growing  in  the 
crevices  of  the  walls.  It  had  alwa}^  been  a  favourite 
hiding-place  with  the  Demaine  children  ;   and  now  Arthur 
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coaxed  Rosie  there,  who  foUowed  him,  blushing  but  un- 

^^^^'^You're  the  very  nymph  of  the  weU,  Rosie,"  Arthur 
said  gaily— this  was  better  even  than  cheese-cakes.  Just 
look  down  at  yourself  in  the  water.  You  couldn  t  have  a 
better  looking-glass."  And  as  she  looked,  laughing, 
dimphng,  all  her  depression  gone,  he  kissed  her,  where  the 
white  nape  of  her  neck  showed  between  the  coUar  of  her 
cotton  frock  and  the  curHng  tendrils  of  her  hair. 

"  Oh  Mr.  Arthur,"  Rose  exclaimed  impulsively  and  with 
more  of  unrestraint  than  she  had  ever  shown,  "  you  do 

love  me,  don't  you  ?  "  .  ■^  »      -j  A_*t,  - 

"  Why  who  could  help  it,  you  silly  pet  ?     said  Arthur 
laughing.     "  When  are  you  going  to  meet  me  on  the  island 

again  ?  "  . ,  _, 

"I'd  rather  it  be  the  Scaur,    said  Rose.  ^ 

"AU  right,  then— the  Scaur,"  said  Arthur.  lo- 
morrow  if  you  can  manage  it  at  three  o'clock." 

One  cautious  look  now  up  the  road,  now  down,  a  kiss, 
and  he  had  left  her  ;  whilst  Rose  hngered  beside  the  spnng 
fastening  up  a  lock  of  hair  with  the  help  of  its  clear  water  ; 
and  looking,  as  she  did  so,  very  much  the  nymph  of  Arthur  s 

She  was  smiling  too,  quite  certain  now  that  Arthur  loved 
her     He  could  not  kiss  her,  look  down  into  her  eyes,  ask 
her  to  meet  him  once  more,  if  he  did  not  love  her      Robin 
was  horrid  :   Robin  was  a  clumsy  clod-hopper.     He  would 
find  out  his  mistake— and  so  would  his  mother— when 
Arthur  asked  her  to  marry  him.     To  marry  him  ?     Yes 
Rosie  even  went  so  far  as  to  picture  her  reception  at 
Applethwaite  Vicarage.    Most  hkely  there  would  be  disap- 
pointment.    Rose   did   not   dare   reject   the   possibility ; 
though  she  tossed  her  head  a  httle  haughtily  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  broken,  lovely  picture  of  herself  m  the  limpid 
water.     Anyway,  if  that  old  story  were  true  about  her 
mother,  barring  upbringing  she  was  Arthurs  equal ;    a 
connection— though  an  exact  definition  of  the  relationship 
was  somewhat  baffling-of  Lady  Crane's  and  own  cousin 
to  the  young  gentleman,  whose  promised  coming  in  the 
summer  was  already  making  so  much  talk  amongst  the 
servants  at  the  Hall.     And  it  was  easier,  in  such  connection, 
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to  think  of  the  Lieutenant  as  a  relative  rather  than  his 
aunt.     Men  at  any  rate  had  never  been  unkind  to  Rosie. 

Such  a  story  must  stir  those  romantically  inchned  ;  and 
Rose  knew,  or  thought  she  knew,  the  Vicarage  faihng. 
But  even  if  romance  should  fail  her,  Mr.  Demaine  at  least 
was  certain  to  be  complaisant.  He  always  was  gentle 
and  kind  and  would  be  more  so.  Rose  felt,  to  an  even  less 
desirable  daughter-in-law  than  herself.  Miss  Helen,  too, 
though  she  might  be  vexed  at  first,  would  soon  recover 
from  her  disappointment  when  she  saw  it  was  Arthur's 
will,  and  might  come  in  time,  perhaps,  even  to  Hke  her  in  a 
sisterly  way.  But  Miss  Alice  ?  Upon  Miss  Alice,  even  with 
romance  in  the  background,  Rose  dare  not  let  her  thoughts 
dwell.  The  very  recollection  of  her  chilled  Rose  with 
apprehension  and  made  her  glad  to  mount  the  mossy  steps 
into  the  sunshine.  Rose  had  been  in  Miss  Alice's  class  at 
Sunday  School  and  knew  her  for  a  strict  teacher  ;  though 
at  the  time  Alice  had  been  only  a  year  or  two  older  than 
the  gigghng  girls,  she  had  held  in  check  with  a  glance. 

Miss  Helen  had  taught  too.  Rose  remembered,  the 
infants  ;  and  there  had  been  quite  a  disturbance  one  Sun- 
day, because  Miss  Lydia  had  found  her  telUng  the  infants 
a  fairy-tale,  when  their  budding  minds  should  have  been 
exercised  upon  the  collect  for  the  day.  Hastily  summoned 
from  the  Boys'  Room,  Mr.  Demaine  had  taken  his  daughter's 
part,  greatly  to  the  indignation  of  Miss  Lydia,  whose  threat 
to  resign  had  thrilled  the  whole  school  with  joyful  expect- 
ancy. The  reason  Miss  Lydia  had  changed  her  mind  and 
not  resigned.  Rose  knew  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Applethwaite, 
who  quite  expected  Miss  Lydia  long  ago  would  have  exor- 
cised the  ghostly  tenant  of  Mr.  Demaine 's  affections.  On 
the  whole,  Rose  felt  relieved  that  she  would  not  have  Miss 
Lydia  to  deal  with  as  well  as  Miss  Alice. 

When  an  hour  later  in  che  afternoon  Robin  returned  from 
an  auction  late  for  tea — and  it  was  one  of  his  mother's 
many  grievances  that  auctions  and  market-days  were  ahke 
destructive  of  domestic  punctuality — ^he  was  considerably 
surprised  to  find  his  mother  in  what  can  only  be  described 
as  gala  dress. 

Mrs.  Summerfield  had  already  had  her  tea  in  the  parlour  ; 
but,  when  Robin  came  in,  she  partially  veiled  her  splendours 
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beneath  a  black  alpaca  apron,  before  she  joined  him  at  the 
round  table  by  the  kitchen  fire.  Even  then,  the  apron 
effecting  but  a  partial  eclipse.  Robin  looked  his  amazement. 

"  Why,  mother,  thou  art  dressed  up  !  Whatever 's 
afoot  ?  " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  be  dressed  up  ?  "  was  the  queru- 
lous reply.  "  If  I  didn't  put  my  good  clothes  on  occasionally, 
I'm  sure  in  this  God-forsaken  place,  they'd  never  be  aired. 
Not  that  I'd  have  put  myself  about  dressing  to-day,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  that  stupid  Agnes,  making  me  think  it 
was  the  vicar,  when  it  was  only  that  handsome  scamp  of  a 
son  of  his." 

Robin's  face  darkened.  He  had  just  emptied  half  the 
contents  of  a  scalding  cup  of  tea  into  his  saucer,  and  was 
about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  he  put  it  down  again  to 
ask  dourly  : 

"  Do  you  mean  young  Demaine  ?  Whatever  did  he  want 
up  here  ?  " 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Summerfield  made  no  direct  reply. 
She  was  staring  aghast  at  her  son,  at  his  shirt-sleeves,  at 
the  brimming  saucer,  at  the  mess  he  had  already  made, 
not  only  with  crumbs  of  tea-cake  upon  the  cloth  but  a 
great  splash  of  black-currant  jam.  Mrs.  Summerfield 
was  very  particular  about  table  manners.  Her  own  were 
the  outcome  of  most  careful  thought  and  study,  together 
with  such  opportunities  of  imitation  as  had  been  afforded 
her  at  Dorcas  tea-parties,  Tenants'  dinners.  School  Treats, 
and  so  forth.  Any  ordinary  person  never  could  have 
adopted  the  hundred  and  one  affectations  which  Mrs. 
Summerfield  brought  to  the  disposal  of  even  the  plainest 
pudding.  Niceties  of  etiquette  had  never  bewildered  her  ; 
the  right  knife  and  the  right  fork  had  always  seemed  to 
come  to  her  fingers  as  if  by  instinct ;  peas  had  never  eluded 
her  ;  grav}^  had  never  splashed  her  ;  shell-fish  had  never 
daunted  her  ;  and,  not  for  all  the  glories  of  the  world,  would 
Mrs.  Summerfield  have  put  a  knife-blade  in  her  mouth. 
The  only  licence  she  allowed  herself  was  the  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  her  plate.  A  plate  with  scraps  upon  it,  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  detested,  both  on  account  of  the  waste  and  the  washing 
up.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  Cherry  stones  might 
and  did  lend  themselves  as  much  to  ornament  as  divination  ; 
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or  a  bone,  well  picked,  might  be  deposited  at  one  side, 
perched  upon  the  very  rim,  sad  and  solitary  memorial 
of  the  feast  that  had  been.  But  gravy,  sauces,  cream  or 
syrup  of  fruit  tarts,  surely  such  delights  were  made  to  be 
eaten  to  the  last  drop  that  a  deftly-handled  spoon  could 
scrape  together.  With  the  farm-servants  and  Robin 
this  procedure  was  apt  to  be  a  noisy  one  ;  not  so  with  Mrs. 
Summerfield,  performing  the  rites  of  purification  wdth  all 
the  elaborate  solemnity  of  a  definite  ritual,  spoon  and  fork 
alike  playing  their  part,  but  with  such  swift,  noiseless 
touches,  such  play  of  index  and  thumb,  such  crooking  of 
little  finger,  such  a  resignation  and  folding  together,  as  it 
were,  when  the  ceremony  was  accomplished,  that  guests 
at  the  North  Fold  table  could  only  wonder  and  envy. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mrs.  Summerfield  now,  "  your  saucer." 

"  Oh,  damn  my  saucer  !  "  Robin  said.  "  I'm  sorry, 
mother,  but  whatever  was  that  chap  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Robin,"  said  his  mother  solemnly,  "  I  don't  know  which 
shocks  me  more,  your  language  or  your  manners.  I  am 
sure  you  never  saw  me  sup  from  my  saucer  nor  eat  with  my 
mouth  full.  But  there,  you  see  what  comes  of  living  on  a 
farm.  As  I  used  to  say  to  your  father,  '  You  lives  with 
animals  and  you  lives  like  animals.'  " 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  he  came  for  ?  "  Robin  said 
again. 

To  mollify  his  mother,  he  had  poured  his  tea  back  into 
his  cup  and  was  nibbling  at  his  tea-cake  like  a  rabbit. 

"  He  brought  your  stick,"  said  Mrs.  Summerfield. 
"  Though  how  you  came  to  lose  it  or  he  to  find  it  baffles 
me  yet." 

"  That's  funny,"  said  Robin.  "  Why  should  he  take  the 
trouble,  I  wonder  ?     Did  he  go  straight  home  ?  " 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  his  mother,  "  I  neither  know  nor 
care.  Though  why  he  should  linger  up  here  any  longer 
than  he  need,  I  don't  know,  seeing  the  outlandish  place  it 
is." 

"  It's  not  so  bad  as  the  Craggs,"  said  Robin. 

"No,"  replied  his  parent  fervently.  "Thank  God,  it 
is  not.  How  Dorothy  Binks,  sister  of  mine  as  she  is,  can 
stand  it  up  there  I  don't  know.  This  is  bad  enough,  but  a 
place  Uke  Ottergill  would  drive  me  crazy." 
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"  Why,  what  sort  of  place  would  you  like,  mother  ?  " 
Robin  said  good-humouredly. 

"  What  would  I  like  ?  "  repHed  his  mother.  "  Well, 
I've  often  thought,  one  of  those  httle  houses  in  Station 
Crescent  at  Bishopthorpe  would  suit  me  grandly.  From 
them  bow-windows  of  theirs,  a  body  would  see  more  folk 
pass  in  a  single  day  than  I  do  here  the  whole  year  through. 
Why,  only  think  what  it  would  be  seeing  a  real  live  bishop 
pass  occasionally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dean  and  canons." 

"  Poor  mother,"  Robin  said,  touched  by  a  soniething 
pathetic  and  wistful  in  these  inane  ambitions,  "I'd  best 
get  married  and  let  you  go  and  hve  there." 

"As  soon  as  you  hke,"  his  mother  repHed  with  extra- 
ordinary blandness,  considering  that  she  was  the  mother 
of  an  only  son.     "  Which  of  them  is  it,  Hetty,  or  Dollie, 

or  Mary  ? 

Hetty,  Dolhe,  and  Mary  were  the  names  of  the  three 
Miss  Binkses  of  the  Craggs,  plain  young  women,  but 
genteelly  brought  up  and  almost  as  fond  of  fancy-work  as 
their  aunt.  ^^ 

"Neither  one  nor  the  other."  Robm  said.  Not  one 
of  my  cousins  for  me,  thanks." 

"  Indeed,"  his  mother  rephed,  but  still  good-naturedly. 
'  And  what's  amiss  with  them  ?  " 

"  When  I  marry,"  said  Robin  slowly,  but  lettmg  himself 
go  a  little  in  the  picture— chimera  though  it  might  be— 
"  I  want  a  wife  as '11  hke  the  things  I  like,  the  farm-life 
and  the  beasts  and  such-hke,  and  walking  round  the  stock 
with  me  on  a  summer  Sunday.  One  as  can  make  butter 
and  milk  a  cow  if  need  be,  not  a  fine  lady  as  11  refuse  to 
soil  her  hands." 

"Well,"  his  mother  answered  gaily,  "you're  welcome 
to  her  when  you've  found  her.  I  am  sure  I  shan't  object. 
I  want  to  see  a  httle  bit  of  hfe  before  I  die.  And  there's 
no  hfe  worth  hving,  in  my  opinion,  up  here  at  North  Fold 
with  only  cows  an'  pigs  an'  sheep  for  company." 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  mother  ?  "    Robin's  voice  was  eager. 
"  Why  shouldn't   I  ?  "   his   mother   said.     "  There's   a 
httle    house   to    let    in    Station    Crescent    at    this    very 
moment." 

"  I've  found  her,"  said  Robin.     "  But  I've  got  a  notion 
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you  won't  be  so  pleased  when  you  know.  It's  Rose  Gill 
I'm  after,  and  whom  I  mean  to  have." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  rose  from  her  chair.  Composed  as  her 
manner  was,  her  very  ear-rings — the  jet  almonds  with  their 
pendant  currants — were  quivering  with  indignation  and 
alarm. 

"  You  don't  mean  it,  Robin  Summerfield." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

And  almost  in  Rosie's  words  upon  the  holm  she  answered 
him  : 

"  Why  not  ?     You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  why  not." 

"  If  you  mean  that  old  story  about  her  mother,  I  don't 
care  that  for  it,"  and  Robin  snapped  his  fingers,  heedless 
of  his  sprained  thumb. 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me,  you  don't  mind  marrying  a  girl 
that  had  a  strumpet  hke  Annie  Gill  for  her  mother  ?  " 

"  She's  the  prettiest  lass  there  is  in  Applethwaite, "  said 
Robin  doggedly.  "  I  wouldn't  have  another,  not  if  they 
was  given  to  me  all  covered  up  wi'  diamonds." 

"Good  gracious!  Robin  Summerfield,"  his  mother 
exclaimed  wrathfully.  "  I  don't  think  you're  in  your  right 
mind." 

"  There  are  times  I  think  I'm  not,"  said  Robin  ruefully. 
"  She's  so  much  in  all  my  thoughts." 

"  Sly  minx  !  "  cried  his  mother.  "  If  only  I  had  known 
what  she  was  after." 

"  Don't  call  her  '  sly  '  before  you  know  the  truth,"  said 
Robin.  "  It  isn't  she  that's  after  me.  It's  the  other 
way  about." 

"  You  shall  never  marry  her  with  my  consent." 

"  Then  I  must  marry  her  without," 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

DIFFICULTIES 

ONCE  during  the  season  the  Applethwaite  Dorcas 
held  its  sitting  at  the  Vicarage,  with  Alice, 
who  dearly  loved  this  incursion  of  her  old 
parochial  activities  into  her  invalid's  life, 
presiding  over  its  industries  from  her  spinal-chair.  Upon 
her  account  the  scene  of  the  function  was  the  drawing- 
room,  where  proceedings  began — not  with  prayer,  as 
Miss  Lydia  and  others  considered  should  have  been 
the,  case  in  a  clerical  household — but  with  the  opening 
of  work-bags,  the  putting-on  of  thimbles,  the  unblessed 
resumption  of  fell  or  seam  ;  and  ended  with  tea,  handed 
round  by  old  Ailie  and  the  young  maid  under  her,  whilst 
Mrs.  Moody,  in  the  Vicarage  kitchen,  kept  an  eye  upon 
thekettles  and  assisted  with  the  cutting  of  bread  and  butter. 
A  day  or  two  before  the  event  took  place,  it  was  Ailie 's 
business  to.  prepare  the  drawing-room  for  a  thorough 
turning  out  ;  so  that,  though  shabbiness  should  be  apparent, 
cleanliness  at  least  was  as  inseparable  from  it  as  the  shiny 
evidences  of  soap  and  soda  upon  Mrs.  Moody's  well -scrubbed 
face.  On  this  occasion  Helen  was  with  her,  looking  about 
her  almost  as  critically  as  Ailie  herself,  for  Mrs.  Errington 
had  promised  to  be  present  and  the  infatuated  girl  was 
wondering  what  she  would  think  of  the  well-washed  chintzes, 
the  faded  wallpaper,  the  hole  in  the  carpet  and  all  those 
other  deficiencies  that  filled  her  aunt  with  horror  ?  Though 
it  did  occur  to  Helen  that,  with  plenty  of  fresh  flowers  and 
open  windows — supposing  the  other  members  of  the  Dorcas 
would  consent  to  open  windows — ^Mrs.  Errington  would 
be  less  hkely  to  find  fault  than  any  of  those  ladies  the 
Demaine  children  had  known  disrespectfully  as  "  the 
Tabbies." 
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After  all,  the  Vicarage  drawing-room  was  not  without  a 
certain  charm.  Little  Mrs.  Demaine  had  queened  it  there 
very  graciously.  The  wallpaper,  hghter  much  than  had 
been  the  fashion  in  Applethwaite  for  wallpapers  in  her 
day,  had  been  her  choice,  so  too,  the  chintzes,  whose 
meandering  ribbons  and  stiff  posies  of  rosebuds  had  pre- 
served from  Mrs.  Moody's  ministrations  in  the  wash-tub, 
just  the  faintest,  ghostliest  tinge  of  pink  and  pale  blue. 
"  Make-works,"  young  Mrs.  Squire  had  called  them,  when 
her  sister-in-law  had  bidden  her,  prettily  shy,  yet  \yell 
pleased,  to  inspect  them.  "  You  should  have  considered 
your  husband's  stipend,  Ahce,  and  bought  something 
more  useful,  green  or  red  rep  for  instance.  Personally," 
young  Mrs.  Squire  had  concluded,  looking  disapprovingly 
from  the  chintzes  to  the  wallpaper,  and  from  the  wallpaper 
to  her  sister-in-law,  "  I  hke  more  pattern  about  things  myself. 
They  last  longer." 

Young  Mrs.  Squire  had  even  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
preferred  more  pattern  about  her  sister-in-law  also.  She 
herself  was  already  portly  ;  but  about  little  Mrs.  Demaine 
there  was  a  fragihty,  a  dehcacy,  a  wayward  gaiety  the 
reverse  of  matronly.  That  afternoon  she  had  threatened 
her  sister-in-law  with  playful  audacity,  "  Oh,  Jenny,  Jenny, 
you  shall  hke  my  rosebuds  and  blue  ribbons.  They  are 
ever  so  much  pleasanter  to  live  with  than  green  rep.  When 
Springfield  is  built,  you  must  let  me  design  one  of  the 
rooms  for  you.  1  promise  you  it  shall  be  the  envy  of 
Applethwaite." 

However,  Uttle  Mrs.  Demaine  had  not  Hved  to  see  the 
completion  of  Springfield  ;  so,  happily,  there  was  not  a 
room  in  it  that  held  so  much  as  a  breath  of  the  sort  of 
inspiration  that  her  sister-in-law  had  regarded  as  so  repre- 
hensible in  a  clergyman's  wife. 

"  If  they'd  nobbut  sit  where  folks  arrange  for  them  to  sit," 
said  Aihe,  ruefully  alluding  to  the  Dorcas  ladies,  "  them 
two  old  bodies  from  across  the  market-place  " — thus  Aihe 
designated  the  ancients,  Squire  and  Openshaw — "  beside 
the  fire,  and  the  others  accordingly,  we'd  be  all  right. 
But  there's  your  aunt  Jane,  and  one  or  two  more  of  'em, 
as  will  shift  the  chairs  about,  just  as  if  they  was  their  own. 
And  even  though  you  do  try  to  hide  things  a  bit,  them 
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eyes  of  your  aunt's  and  Miss  Lydia's,  they  be  Hke 
lynx's." 

"  The  hole  in  the  carpet's  the  worst,"  said  Helen. 

"  And  Mr,  Arthur's  gone  and  spilt  the  ink  on  the  nig  in 
his  room,  which  might  have  done  to  cover  it,"  said  Ailie. 
"  Such  clutter  as  he  do  make  wi'  his  scribbhng." 

Helen  looked  about  her  and  sighed.  No  amount  of 
flowers  would  hide  the  state  of  the  carpet. 

"  I  wish  we  could  take  the  old  thing  up  altogether,  Aihe," 
Helen  said  at  last  in  her  desperation,  "  and  strew  the  floor 
with  rushes — ^beautiful,  fresh,  green  rushes — as  they  used 
to  do  in  the  olden  days." 

To  which  Aihe,  accustomed  to  the  Demaine  flights  of 
fancy  and  never  checking  them,  as  Miss  Stone  had  done, 
but  rather,  essaying  to  follow  them  in  her  own  cumbersome, 
devoted  way,  answered  doubtfully  : 

"  It  might  be  weU  enough.  Miss  Helen  ?  But  what 
wov(ld  your  aunt  think  ?  And  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  ? 
Why,  if  she  see'd  rushes  on  the  floor,  she'd  say  they  was 
no  better  than  bedding  for  pigs.  You  may  depend  upon 
it,  she  would." 

Helen  laughed  ;   but  her  voice  showed  irritation. 

"  Well,  it  comes  to  this,  Aihe  :  that  carpet's  done,  and 
we  can't  afford  another." 

Tears  were  actually  in  the  girl's  eyes  ;  not  at  the  thought 
of  her  aunt  or  Miss  Lydia,  but  at  the  picture  of  what  the 
effect  might  be  of  their  domestic  exigencies  upon  Mrs. 
Errington. 

Aihe  did  her  best  to  comfort  her. 

"  Come,  come.  Miss  Helen,  maybe  it  won't  be  so  bad. 
Yon  priedieu  chair  " — she  indicated  the  old-fashioned, 
straight-backed  thing,  its  wooden  legs  as  carefully  concealed 
beneath  its  frilled  chintz  petticoat  as  any  lady's  ankles  at 
that  time  in  Applethwaite — "  is  none  so  easy  lifted.  We'll 
stick  her  a-top  the  hole,  and  wi'  the  bhnds  drawn  a  bit  to 
keep  the  sun  out  things  won't  look  so  bad.  Why,  God  bless 
us,"  concluded  Aihe  cheerfully,  "  what  would  become  of  us 
if  we  didn't  make  the  best  of  our  bits  of  things  and  of  one 
another  ? 

"  Oh,  pull  them  down  altogether  if  you  hke,"  cried  poor 
Helen  in  a  veritable  passion  of  hopelessness.     "  The  room's 
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dreadful,  whatever  we  do.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  curse  to  be 
poor." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  Arthur,  through  the  open  door, 
"  A  curse — what  curse  ?  " 

"  The  carpet,"  Helen  retorted. 

"  He  ain't  a  bad  carpet.  Miss  Helen,"  Ailie  reproved  her. 
"  The  best  of  us  won't  last  for  ever  and  if  yon  carpet,  as 
Mrs.  Moody  tells  me,  was  here  all  through  old  Mr.  Tucker's 
time,  he's  more  than  had  his  day,  poor  chap  !  " 

"  Buy  a  new  one,"  said  Arthur. 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  easily  done,"  said  Helen  shortly  ;  and 
a  minute  later,  partially  repenting  her  harshness,  "  Horrid 
old  rats  !     I  wish  they  weren't  coming." 

"  What  particular  rats  ?  " 

"  The  '  Tabbies,'  "  said  Helen. 

Arthur  blew  out  his  hps. 

"  I  suppose  they've  seen  it  before  ?  " 

"  Oh,  many  times." 

"  Then  it  won't  hurt  'em  in  my  opinion,  to  see  it  again." 

And  Arthur  closed  the  door  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
just  dehvered  judgment  with  the  impartiality  of  a  Solomon. 

Arthur  was  off  for  a  day's  fishing  with  Mrs.  Moody's 
husband  ;  and,  as  he  adjusted  his  creel  upon  his  shoulder, 
he  whistled  softly  to  himself,  glad  to  have  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  keeping  an  appointment  with  Rosie,  who  was 
to  have  met  him  at  the  wooden  footbridge  that  afternoon. 
And,  where  poor  Rosie  was  concerned,  Arthur  felt  liimself 
to  have  toppled  ignominiously  from  the  topmost  pinnacle 
of  good  resolution.  But  there  were  other  causes  besides 
Rosie  combining  to  trouble  Arthur  that  Monday  morning. 
In  liis  pocket  was  a  letter  from  an  Oxford  tradesman  that 
had  come  by  the  early  post,  and,  though  to  be  dunned  at 
a  distance  is  on  the  whole  less  disagreeable  than  being 
dunned  at  close  quarters,  it  did  not  seem  so  easy  to  Arthur, 
as  it  had  done  before  his  inspection  of  the  drawing-room 
carpet,  to  go  to  his  father  and  ask  for  the  money.  Ready 
money  at  the  Vicarage  was  apparently  badly  needed  for 
much  more  important  things  than  carpets. 

Alice's  dehcacy,  Arthur  had  at  last  begun  to  reahze,  must 
be  a  serious  drain  upon  slender  housekeeping  resources. 
Then,  too,  the  time  was  approaching  for  her  to  go  to  Harro- 
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gate  for  a  course  of  treatment  which,  though  so  far  unsuc- 
cessful, might  in  the  speciaHst's  opinion  be  productive 
at  any  time  of  excellent  results.  All  this,  Arthur  knew, 
must  strain  to  the  utmost  the  capacities  of  the  clerical 
purse.  In  short,  by  the  time  he  reached  the  bridge  where 
Mrs.  Moody's  husband  was  to  meet  him,  Arthur  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  life — even  in  a  country  Vicarage — 
may  become  too  complicated  ;  and  that  he  himself,  with 
neither  business  nor  profession,  was  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  that  shiftless  individual  who,  unable  to  work, 
is  ashamed  to  beg  and  disinchned  to  steal. 

But  upon  the  bridge,  supported  by  its  parapet,  was  Mr. 
Moody,  encased  in  aquatic  garments,  once  the  property 
of  James  Squire  and  wheedled  from  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field by  his  faithful  spouse  ;  at  the  sight  of  whose  face, 
shining  wit^  anticipation  if  flushed  with  beery  excess, 
Arthur's  spirits  rose.  And  when  in  answer  to  his  question, 
"  How's  the  river,  Tom  ?  "  Mr.  Moody  had  answered  with 
a  grin  and  that  freedom  of  speech,  licensed  by  a  friendship 
begun  when  Arthur  was  still  in  petticoats,  "  Grand,  Arthur, 
grand  !  "  Arthur  threw  off  his  cares  and  determined  to 
enjoy  his  sport. 

Meanwhile  Helen,  who  was  going  out  with  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  that  morning  ;  and,  "  young-like  "  as  old  Aihe  would 
express  it,  was  eager  to  be  off,  dismissed  the  subject  from 
her  mind  with  an  echo  of  Arthur's  own  philosophy. 

"  Well,  Ailie,  we  can't  help  it.  They've  seen  it  before. 
They'll  have  to  see  it  again.  I  am  off  nqw.  It  will  be  time 
enough  if  I  do  the  flowers  on  Monday  morning." 

So  Aihe  was  left,  a  stolid,  unwieldy,  ruminative  figure 
in  the  centre  of  the  deserted  drawing-room ;  till,  catching 
sight  of  her  reflection  in  the  gilt-framed  mirror  above  the 
chimney-piece,  she  thus  apostrophized  herself : 

" Ailie  Hodgson,  you  old  money-grubber!  Ailie  Hodg- 
son, you  old  miser  !  Hoarding  up  your  bit  of  brass  like 
any  skinflint.  And  what  for  ?  To  deck  your  fat,  old  body 
out  in  some  fine  shroud  ?  To  make  theesel'  a  grand  corpse 
for  worms  to  mate  wi'  ?  I'm  ashamed  o'  thee,  fair  shamed 
I  am!" 

Later  in  the  morning,  Ailie  asked  Alice  if  she  could  be 
spared  that  afternoon  to  do  some  shopping  ? 

L 
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"  Wliy,  yes,"  Alice  said  at  once;  and  added  grate- 
fully, "  You're  always  staying  in  with  me,  Ailie.  Do  go 
and  enjoy  yourself.  And,  mind  vou  stay  to  tea  if  you're 
asked." 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Alice,  but  no  teas  for  me  in  Apple- 
thwaite  unless  it  is  Miss  Smothit  or  Miss  Plaice  offers  me  a 
cup.  I  shall  be  back  afore  long  and  bring  some  muffins 
wi'  me.  Do  try  and  eat  more,  miss.  It  vexes  your  poor 
father  to  death  almost  when  he  sees  you  with  so  little 
appetite." 

A  week  or  two  ago  Ahce  would  have  responded  very 
differently  to  the  old  servant's  sohcitude.  "  What  use," 
she  would  have  asked  her,  as  she  had  asked  her  many 
times  before,  "  was  there  in  living  for  such  as  she  ?  Why 
seek  to  tighten  the  slackening  cords  when  Death  beckoned 
in  a  fashion  so  welcome,  now  that  she  and  youtb^and  youth's 
desires  had  been  so  ruthlessly  divorced  ?  "  But  to-day 
she  drew  Ailie 's  face  down  to  hers  and  whispered,  half 
shyly,  her  own  cheeks  scarlet  with  the  confidence  implied  : 

"  I  do  try,  Ailie.  If  you  only  knew  it.  I  have  the  best 
reason  in  the  world  for  trying." 

For  Alice  was  better  than  she  had  been.  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton's  friendship  had  had  its  effect.  Those  daily  visits  of 
hers  had  lightened  the  whole  horizon  for  the  poor,  little 
invahd,  fretting  there  on  her  couch.  Others  might  prate 
of  resignation  ;  Mrs.  Errington  never  did.  But  from  the 
first  she  had  possessed  herself  of  Alice's  confidence  as  no 
one  else  in  Applethwaite  had  dared  to  do.  More  than  one 
of  the  Applethwaite  ladies  had  given  her  the  history  of 
Ahce's  accident  ;  their  private  opinion  of  the  injury  and 
the  proper  cure.  Miss  Lydia,  for  instance,  had  hit  upon 
even  a  newer  and  surer  way  of  making  Alice  take  to  her 
legs  again  than  even  squibs  or  fire-alarms.  A  sort  of  shower- 
bath — ^fixed  unknown  of  course  to  the  invalid — above 
her  couch  ;  this  was  how  Miss  Lydia,  for  once  condescending 
to  something  approaching  intimacy,  had  described  it  to 
Mrs.  Errington  at  one  of  the  Dorcas  Meetings.  "  Drench 
her  well,  wouldn't  we,  Timothy  ?  "  Miss  Lydia  had  said  ; 
and  had  scouted  Mrs.  Errington 's  suggestion,  that  the 
girl  might  catch  her  death  of  cold. 

But  it  was  from  Alice  that  Mrs.  Errington  had  acquired 
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the  more  intimate  details  of  the  accident,  those  trifling 
yet  momentous  happenings,  which  had  escaped  observation 
in  the  general  flurry.  Who  had  assisted  her  to  rise  ?  Mr. 
Dicks.  Who  had  helped  her  to  the  carriage  ?  .  Again  Mr, 
Dicks,  half-supporting,  half-carr3dng  her  and  stoutly 
refusing  assistance  from  all,  who  offered  it.  "I  httle 
thought,"  Alice  had  said  with  bitterness,  "  my  life  was  to 
come  to  a  full-stop  with  that  wretched  school-treat." 

Who,  too,  had  been  the  most  assiduous  of  all  those  callers 
who  had  left  their  kind  inquiries  ?  Mr.  Dicks.  And  the 
most  faithful  ?  Mr.  Dicks.  And  still  came  occasionally 
to  see  her  ?  Mr.  Dicks.  In  fact,  he  had  been  only  the 
other  day.  Ahce  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Errington  exactly  what 
happened.  It  was  the  day  of  Arthur's  visit  to  North  Fold. 
Alice  was  alone  ;  when  Ailie  had  suddenly  ushered  in  the 
over-heated,  perspiring  rider  of  the  gigantesque  velocipede. 
Aihe  had  offered  tea.  She  offered  it  to  deaf  ears.  It  was 
no'"  tea,  httle  Dicks  had  come  for — the  very  word,  had  he 
heard  it,  must  have  been  a  lash  to  his  contrition — it  was 
Alice  ;   and  it  was  Ahce  alone  he  saw  at  that  minute. 

With  that  flush  of  surprise  upon  her  face  he  hardly 
noticed  how  thin  she  was,  nor  took  to  heart  the  too  brilliant 
lustre  of  her  eyes.  He  only  knew  that,  compared  with 
Ahce,  Juha  Squire  had  faded  suddenly  into  insignificance. 
And  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  he  spoke  with  a  confidence 
and  assurance,  as  hke  a  Heaven-sent  inspiration  as  Mr. 
Dicks  ever  in  his  hfe  attained.  For  weeks  and  months 
afterwards,  Alice  was  to  treasure  his  words.  Even  when 
her  strength  was  at  its  lowest,  she  still  heard  them,  as  one 
hears  the  whisper  of  some  far-off  but  incoming  tide,  "  Ahce, 
darhng,  you  must  get  better.     I  wiU  never  give  you  up." 

And  all  this  Mrs.  Errington  alone  knew  by  that  blessed 
divination  and  sympathy,  which  made  her  seem  so  marvel- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  Arthur  and  Helen  ;  who,  taking  the 
pretty  story  as  her  foundation,  added  a  httle  every  day 
to  the  superstructure  of  faith  and  hope  that  she  was  build- 
ing on  it.  Between  her  and  the  remembrance  of  those  blessed 
words  of  httle  Dicks,  no  wonder  Alice  was  full  of  hope  and 
eager  for  the  Harrogate  cure  ;  though  not  so  very  long  ago 
she  had  declared  she  would  never  go  to  Harrogate  again. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  Helen  rushed  fuU  tilt  into  the 
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kitchen,  her  arms  full  of  wallflowers  with  which  she  had 
been  about  to  deck  the  drawing-room  ;  and  if  the  Vicarage 
drawing-room  failed  to  attain  that  standard  of  excellence 
to  which  other  drawing-rooms  in  Applethwaite  aspired, 
Aihe's  kitchen  at  any  rate  might  have  competed  with  any. 
For  comfort,  for  neatness,  for  order,  for  black-leading  in 
perfection,  steels  that  shone  again,  and  spotless  hearthstone, 
the  Vicarage  kitchen  need  fear  no  rival.  Savoury,  too, 
to-day  were  the  odours  that  filled  it  ;  pungent  the  scent 
of  marjoram  and  lemon  thyme,  for  on  the  side-table,  all 
stuffed  and  ready  for  baking,  was  a  pike,  Arthur's  spoil 
of  Saturday  ;  whilst  at  the  other  table  in  the  window  over- 
looking the  postern  gate,  Aihe  herself  was  busy  mixing 
tea-cakes  in  a  yellow  earthenware  bowl,  tea-cakes  that 
should  be  as  hght  as  feathers  in  the  critical  mouths  of  the 
Dorcas  ladies. 

"Aihe,"  cried  Helen,  flushed  with  joyful  excitement, 
"  who  on  earth  has  been  buying  that  lovely  new  carpet 
in  the  drawing-room  ?  It  isn't  Arthur  " — and  there  was 
a  curious  catch  of  half-anticipated  triumph  in  Helen's 
voice,  sisterly  sure  that  some  day  or  other  Arthur's  hterary 
efforts  must  meet  with  the  success  which,  in  her  opinion, 
they  deserved — "  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Helen,"  Ailie  tried 
to  say  ;  but  her  elaborate  detachment  at  once  betrayed 
her. 

"  Why,  Aihe  !  "  Helen  flung  her  flowers  on  the  dresser. 
"  It  isn't  you  ?  Have  you  really  bought  that  beautiful 
carpet  ?  Oh,  Aihe,  you  shouldn't.  You  shouldn't  !  Fancy 
spending  your  good  money  so  on  us  !  " 

"  And  if  I  choose  to  spend  it  in  that  way,  Miss  Helen, 
what's  to  prevent  me  ?  "  retorted  Aihe,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  offence  behed  by  the  broad  smile  upon  her  wrinkled 
face.  "  You  know  I  never  was  much  for  dress,  Miss  Helen. 
'  Plain  and  good, '  as  Miss  Smothit  says,  has  always  been 
good  enough  for  me." 

"  But,  Aihe,  it  must  have  cost  such  a  lot." 

"  And  what's  the  use  in  buying  trash  ?  "  demanded 
Ailie.  "  If  you  spend  money,  spend  it  on  something  that'll 
last,  was  always  my  motto  ;  as  you  childer  know.  Besides, 
when  all's  said  and  done,"  and  Aihe's  face  grew  suddenly 
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sober,  "  what's  the  price  of  a  carpet,  Miss  NeUie,  compared 
with  all  your  mothers  did  for  me  ?  " 

"  But,  Ailie,  it  must  have  taken  all  your  savings  !  " 

"  And  what  are  savings  to  me  ?  "  said  Ailie  simply. 
"  Haven't  I  all  I  want  ?  A  home  and  shelter  and  them 
childer  of  hers  to  throw  their  arms  round  my  neck  sometimes 
and  tell  me, '  Ailie,  you're  the  best  old  dear  in  the  world.'  " 

"  And  so  you  are,"  said  Helen,  hugging  her.  "  It's  " 
— and  never  had  Demaine  exaggeration  soared  to  worthier 
heights — "  the  most  beautiful  carpet  in  the  world.  We  must 
wheel  AUce  in  to  look  at  it." 

"  He's  one  of  two,  Mr.  Chambers  got  on  approval  from 
London  for  Lady  Crane,"  said  Ailie,  when  they  were  all  of 
them — Mr.  Demaine,  Alice,  Arthur,  Helen,  and  their  old 
nurse — assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  the  family  admiring, 
Ailie  discountenancing  their  thanks  and  relating  the  history 
of  her  purchase  in  one  and  the  same  breath.  "  He's  a 
Turkey  Square  and  hasn't,  so  Mr.  Chambers  says,  his 
match  in  Applethwaite  !  " 

And  here  it  must  be  said,  the  carpet,  as  a  carpet,  was 
perfect.  It  might  easily  have  been  an  atrocity,  have 
sprawled  with  vulgar  roses,  or  glared  with  crudest  tints, 
Ther"?  were  certain  presents  of  Ailie's  to  the  children  that 
were  positive  nightmares  in  the  way  of  ornament,  although 
cherished  fondly  by  them  on  her  account.  But  this  carpet, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Chambers's  natural  good  taste,  further 
chastened  no  doubt  by  her  ladyship's  wordy  philippics — 
was  admirable.  No  other  carpet  could  so  have  harmonized 
with  little  Mrs.  Demaine's  faded  chintzes  or  have  lent 
itself  more  amiably  to  the  obvious  needs  of  the  pleasant, 
shabby  room. 

"  Ay,  indeed,  he's  a  champion  in  his  way  and  should 
last  a  lifetime,"  said  Aihe,  addressing  her  master.  "  Least- 
ways, so  Mr.  Chambers's  man  said  when  he  come  to  put 
him  down.  And  being  left  on  their  hands,  so  to  speak,  I 
got  him  a  bargain,  sir,  I  did  that." 

"  But,  Ailie,"  said  Mr.  Demaine  affectionately,  "  how 
are  we  to  thank  you  ?  " 

Ailie  faced  him  squarely. 

"  There's  no  thanks  needed,  sir.  Who  helped  me  all 
they  years  ago  ?     Who  gave  me  a  home,  when  no  one  else 
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would  have  me  inside  their  doors  ?  Who  was  it  used 
to  say  to  me,  laughing,  '  Aihe,  you  silly  thing,  when  I  trust 
you  with  my  babies,  don't  I  trust  you  with  untold  gold  ?  '  " 

At  the  mention  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Demaine  turned  and  left 
the  room  ;  and  Arthur  followed  him,  leaving  Aihe  to  her 
two  young  ladies.  And  Alice  had  held  out  her  arms  and 
drawn  the  faithful  old  face  close  to  her  own  ;  whilst  Helen, 
half-laughing,  half-crying,  and  too  young  and  robust  not 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  so  much  emotion,  joyfully  de- 
clared : 

"  Now  the  Vicarage  drawing-room  is  almost  as  grand  as 
Aunt  Jane's  at  Springfield." 
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CHAPTER    XV 

A  LADY  TO  THE   RESCUE 

AFTER  that  little  scene  in  the  drawing-room, 
Arthur  had  gone  back  to  his  room  above  the 
porch  in  a  state  of  irritation  that  even  the  remem- 
brance of  Saturday's  fishing  and  the  fine  pike 
he  had  caught  could  not  allay.  Upon  his  writing-table 
lay  the  morning's  mail,  which  had  included  an  ill-spelt, 
tear-stained  missive  from  poor  Rosie,  asking  why  he  had 
not  met  her  on  the  bridge,  and  enclosed  in  a  flimsy  envelope 
with  the  stamp  stuck  on  askew.  Had  Arthur  known  the 
particular  significance  of  that  fashion  of  putting  on  a 
stamp,  he  would  have  been  angrier  than  ever.  Such  askew- 
ness,  as  applied  to  postage-stamps,  meant  a  kiss  in  Rosie 's 
mind.  Those  same  shy  kisses,  that  had  seemed  so  delicious 
to  Arthur  so  long  as  he  had  to  plead  for  them  ;  but,  offered 
uninvited,  figuring  symbohcal  on  a  dirty  envelope  were 
an  affront  to  his  fastidiousness. 

As  it  was,  he  was  angry  with  Rosie  for  having  written. 
What  need  was  there  to  write  ?  What  did  she  want  with 
him  ?  What  did  he  want  with  her  ?  Their  play — and 
from  his  point  of  view,  it  had  been  only  play  and  Rosie 
knew  it  as  well  as  he — must  end.  So  Arthur  told  himself 
savagely,  wishing  to  Heaven  that  awakened  virtue  was 
not  so  cruel. 

Besides  Rosie 's  letter,  there  were  some  further  com- 
munications from  Oxford,  and  a  long  document  with  which 
Arthur  was  becoming  fearfully  familiar.  He  had  not  even 
opened  it.  He  knew  too  well  the  cynical  quahty  of  the 
message,  which  usually  accompanied  it.  "  Regrets" 
indeed  !  When  a  cheque  was  so  urgently  wanted  :  would 
have  been  so  thankfully  received.  If  those  rascally  Oxford 
tradesmen  couldn't  wait,  what  on  earth  was  he  to  do  ? 
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If  only  he  had  thought  of  going  to  Aihe,  before  she  had 
expended  all  her  savings  on  that  wretched  carpet.  Arthur 
had  no  idea  of  what  might  be  the  exact  value  of  the  carpet  ; 
but  the  look  of  the  thing  suggested  that  the  money  dissi- 
pated on  its  purchase  might  at  least  have  been  a  sop.  And 
then  Arthur  suddenly  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
groaned. 

"  Good  God  !  am  I  to  be  cad  as  well  as  failure  ?  " 

Such  in  short  were  Arthur's  feehngs  that  Monday  morn- 
ing, as  he  sat  in  the  porch-room,  staring  gloomily  at  the 
letter  from  "  that  swine  of  a  tailor, "  who  threatened  to  write 
to  his  father,  if  the  week  expired  without  bringing  a  sub- 
stantial remittance. 

All  that  afternoon,  whilst  the  Dorcas  ladies  gathered 
together  and  sewed,  Arthur  kept  his  room,  absorbed  in  his 
difficulties,  and  scarcely  rousing  to  cheerfulness  even  when 
Aihe  came  heavily  up  the  stairs,  bringing  him,  as  his  share 
of  the  feast,  the  largest  and  best -buttered  of  the  tea-cakes, 
a  generous  helping  of  blackberry  jam  and  a  cup  of  tea 
whose  strength  and  sweetness  must  have  horrified  the 
Sewing  Party,  who  all,  with  the  exception  of  Arthur's 
godmother,  preferred  their  favourite  beverage  well  watered. 

Through  the  opened  door,  Arthur  could  hear  the  cackling 
of  feminine  laughter,  and  guessed  that  their  patroness  was 
beguihng  the  well-earned  leisure  of  the  tea-table  with  many 
a  jest  and  story. 

Then,  one  by  one,  the  guests  began  to  melt  away.  Some 
came  upstairs  to  the  spare-room  to  exchange  their  caps 
for  bonnets  ;  others  put  on  their  shoes  in  the  hall  ;  the 
two  old  ladies,  swathed  in  shawls,  shared  the  hire  of  a  fly 
between  them,  whose  erratic  course,  half-in,  half-out  the 
ruts  of  the  Vicarage  drive,  must  have  sadly  shaken  their 
poor  old  bones.  Lady  Crane  offered  a  lift  in  her  carriage 
to  Miss  Esther  Smithson  ;  and,  finally,  they  all  departed, 
those  who  wedked,  meeting  outside  the  postern  door  and 
conversing  earnestly  together  as  they  crossed  the  glebe, 

"  Wondering  where  we  got  the  new  carpet  from,  I  ex- 
pect," said  Helen,  who  had  come  upstairs  to  Arthur's  room. 
"  Alice  has  got  such  a  head  after  it  all,  she  is  going  to  bed. 
And  oh,  Arthur,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Have  you 
a  headache  as  well  ?  " 
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What  the  Dorcas  ladies  did  discuss — tossing  their 
remarks  and  ejaculations  to  one  another  where  the  glebe 
path  was  too  narrow  for  more  than  two  to  walk  abreast, 
or  gathering  in  httle  clusters  among  the  churchyard  stones — 
was  Mrs.  Errington,  and  Mrs.  Errington's  intimacy  at  the 
Vicarage,  an  intimacy  which  seemed  to  have  passed  at  a 
leap  those  social  bounds  that,  as  a  rule,  guarded  acquaint- 
ance-ship in  Applethwaite,  where  a  too  great  famiharity  was 
apt  to  be  discouraged. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  present  at  the  Dorcas. 
One  or  two  of  the  ladies  had  carried  away  with  them  a 
mental  picture  as  she  sat,  her  silver  thimble  catching  every 
now  and  then  a  gleam  of  the  westering  sun  which  made  the 
Vicarage  drawing-room  so  pleasant,  by  Alice's  couch  in  the 
window,  stitching  as  industriously  as  any,  only  pausing 
now  and  then  to  smile  upon  the  invalid  or  address  some 
remark  to  her  in  a  tone  so  low  as  to  be  indistinguishable  to 
others.     At  tea — which  was  always  excellent  at  the  Vicar- 
age— she  had  eaten  little  ;  nor  had  she  joined  much  in  the 
laughter  that  had  greeted  Lady  Crane's  very  racy  stories. 
"  Dreamy  "  the  Applethwaite  ladies  would  have  described 
her  manners  at  the  tea-table  ;    pensive,  self-absorbed  and 
so  indifferent  to  her  neighbour's  wants,  that  Miss  Esther 
Smithson  had  gone  without  a  second  helping  of  tea-cake 
simply  because  she  had  been  too  shy  to  ask  Mrs.  Errington 
to  pass  the  plate.     After  tea,  however,  there  had  been  a 
striking  change.     Juha  and  MiUie  Squire,  going  back  into 
the  drawing-room,  after  putting  on  their  hats,  to  look  for 
their  parent 's  work-bag  and  other  paraphernalia  pertaining 
to  the  festival,  had  surprised  her  in  animated  conversation 
with  their  uncle,  emerged — as  Miss  Lydia,  on  hearing  their 
story,  had  at  once  remarked — without  a  doubt,  a  thought 
too  soon  from  his  study ;  for  he  had  withdrawn  there  again, 
when  his  sister,  her  bonnet  and  mantle  assumed  in  the  spare- 
room,  had  returned  to  bid  Ahce  a  special  good-bye.     Alice's 
head   by  this  time   apparently   ached   badly  ;    for   Mrs. 
Errington,  full  of  concern,  was  bending  over  her,  her  finger- 
tips following  the  line  of  pain  across  the  girl's  forehead  with 
mechanical,  practised  precision. 

•    "Can   I  do    nothing  for   you,  Alice?"  her  aunt   had 
inquired. 
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And  Alice  had  answered  fretfully  : 

"  No,  thank  you,  Aunt  Jane.  I  only  want  to  be  left 
alone."  And  on  the  word  "  alone,"  Alice  had  turned  her 
eyes  to  Mrs.  Errington's  face,  saying  plainly  as  words, 
"  alone  with  you." 

"It  is  certainly  a  very  sudden  friendship,"  said  young 
Mrs.  Squire  to  her  companions,  as  they  crossed  the  glebe. 
And  all  who  heard  her  felt  how  great  a  right  she  had  to 
be  aggrieved  that  such  preference  was  not  extended  to  her 
own  two  girls.  "  Never  before  have  I  seen  my  nieces  so 
taken  up  with  any  one." 

"  She  caUs  them  by  their  Christian  names  even,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Openshaw  with  mischievous  readiness.  "  It 
was  '  Helen  '  or  '  Alice,  dear  '  every  other  minute.  A  liberty, 
I  caU  it,  don't  you  ?  " 

The  mistress  of  Springfield  ignored  Mrs.  Openshaw 's 
remark.  It  might  have  been  meant  to  placate  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  brewer's  wife  let  it  be  understood,  by  her 
silence,  that  she  was  better  informed  on  such  matters  than 
the  lawyer's  spouse,  who,  Applethwaite  bom  and  bred, 
must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  privileges  pertaining 
to  a  social  class,  practically  homogeneous  in  its  equality, 
which  could  never  be  the  case  with  society  in  Applethwaite. 
"  I  have  no  wish  to  complain,"  said  young  Mrs.  Squire. 
Her  plump  hand  was  upon  the  latch  of  the  churchyard 
wicket  ;  perhaps  such  a  reminder  of  the  brevity  and  vanity 
of  Hfe  incHned  her  to  be  charitable  ;  or  was  it  some  hint 
of  her  brother's  thought  running  through  her  platitudes 
hke  marble  veins  in  some  dull,  grey  chff  ?  "  Though  Mrs. 
Errington  has  not  paid  me  the  attention  she  ought,  she  will 
never  find  the  gates  of  Springfield  closed  to  her  on  that 
account.  Both  Alice  and  Helen  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  she  is,  after  aU,  only  a  visitor  here.  Sooner  or  later 
she  will  have  to  pack  her  trunks  and  go.  And  the  proba- 
bility is  we  shall  see  her  no  more.  When  that  time  comes, 
they  wiU  find  me  as  ready  to  visit  poor  Ahce  as  ever  I  have 
been  in  the  past." 

Thus  magnanimously  young  Mrs.  Squire,  though  the 
effect  was  unfortunately  marred  by  that  careless  Millie, 
who,  having  pranced  along  the  churchyard  path,  swinging 
her  mother's  work-bag,  as  if  that  precious  article  were  a 
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mere  satchel  of  school-books,  now  startled  her  parent  with 
the  dreadful  confession,  that  she  had  lost  her  thimble  ; 
which  thimble — of  gold,  too,  and  a  present  from  the  brewer 
to  his  wife — could  not  be  found,  though  kind-hearted  Mrs. 
Smithson  went  down  on  Jier  knees  to  hunt  for  it  with  Millie 
among  the  damp  grass. 

Miss  Esther  Smithson,  deposited  at  their  porch  in  the 
Terrace  long  before  her  aunt's  arrival,  opened  the  door  for 
her. 

"Well,  Esther,  love,"  her  relative  greeted  her  cheer- 
fully, "  I  hope  you  enjoyed  your  ride.  'Twasn't  long, 
I  must  say,  but  all  the  same  'twas  very  kind  of  her  lady- 
ship to  think  of  it.  And  what  spirits  she  was  in  this  after- 
noon to  be  sure  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  her  tell  so 
many  stories — and  such  stories  !  That  one  about  the 
Frenchman,  playing  cards  and  calling  his  ace,  his — well, well, 
dear  me  !  I  shouldn't  have  thought  myself.  Lady  Crane 
would  have  known  there  was  such  a  word.  But  then, 
as  I  have  always  heard  tell,  Esther,  love,"  concluded  Mrs. 
Smithson  reflectively,  "  the  higher  you  be,  the  plainer 
spoke  you  get.  Why,  didn't  Miss  Fitzroy  once  tell  us  that 
her  Majesty,  even,  never  calls  a  chemise  anytliing  but  a 
'  shift.'  Though  I  always  used  to  think  them  French  words 
for  what  you  don't  like  to  say  out  plain  in  English  was  so 
fashionable." 

Poor  Miss  Esther  waited  patiently  for  an  interval.  Then 
she  said,  her  air  melancholy  : 

"  That  lady  from  Church  House  seems  very  friendly 
at  the  Vicarage,  don't  you  think  so,  aunt  ?  " 

To  which  Mrs.  Smithson  rephed  : 

"  And  what  else  could  you  expect,  Esther  ?  It's  Hke  to 
like.  To  be  sure  she's  always  very  bright  and  nice  when 
she  comes  here  to  tea ;  but  is  it  hkely  two  old  fogeys  hke 
us  can  amuse  her  as  much  as  them  young  people  at  the 
Vicarage.  Particularly  now  that  Arthur's  at  home,  the 
naughty  boy." 

"  That  Arthur,"  continued  Mrs.  Smithson  good-humour- 
edly,  whilst  poor  Miss  Esther,  who  had  winced  at  being  called 
an  old  fogey,  smiled  patiently  with  her  large,  awkward 
mouth,  "is  a  host  in  himself.  And  if  the  vicar  can  be 
drawn  out,  Mrs.  Errington's  just  the  one  to  do  it.     Though 
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you  and  I  have  never  had  no  luck  that  way,  have  we,  my  ' 

love  ?  "  ! 

But  of  all  the  Dorcas  ladies  it  was  left  to  Miss  Lydia  i 

Blackburn  to  probe  to  the  core  the  question  of  Mrs.  Erring-  i 

ton's  friendship  with  the  Demaines  ;   and  dehver  her  ver-  j 

diet  in  accordance  with  the  observations  that  she  herself  : 

had  made,  not  only  upon  Mrs.  Errington's  conduct  in  the  , 

Vicarage    drawing-room    "  hanging    over    Alice    in    that  ' 

ridiculous  fashion  and  encouraging  her  in  her  fancies,"  | 

but,  also,  from  what  she  had  seen  of  her  movements  from  j 

the  window  of  her  chamber  overlooking  the  square.  i 

Of  the  intimacy  existing  between  the  lady  and  Helen,  \ 

Miss  Lydia  had — as  we  already  know — nothing  good  to  say.  \ 

Vainly  her  sister  pointed  out  how  Helen  had  improved.  | 

In  Miss  Lydia's  opinion,  there  was  room  for  improvement,  i 

As  to  the  friendship,  she  foretold  its  speedy  rupture.     The  ] 

thing  was  too  violent  to  last.     So  unequal  too,  "  a  married  i 

woman,  widowed,  and  a  young,  undisciplined,  hoydenish  : 

girl.     Absurd  !  "    As  for  the  walks  they  took  together,  i 

those  long,  late  walks,  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  ; 

to  Miss  Lydia  that  Mr.  Demaine  sanctioned  such  goings-on.  ■ 

Then  the  truth  dawned.  | 

Mrs.   Errington's  friendship  with  Helen  Demaine  was  i 

only  a  bhnd,  a  decoy.  In  Miss  Lydia's  opinion  the  real  ground  \ 
of  disquiet  to  Mr.  Demaine 's  parishioners  must  be  those 
morning  visits  to  the  Vicarage,  presumably  to  sit  with 

Alice — such  singular  visits  for  a  lady,  posing  as  a  widow,  j 

to  pay  upon  a  wifeless  man.     Visits,  too,  from  which  the  j 

widow,  if  she  were  a  widow,  and  it  must  be  confessed  there  i 

was  little  of  widow  about  her  appearance,  no  cap,  no  crape,  i 

not  even  those  cuffs  and  collars,  whose  fine  hem-stitchery  i 

and  general  becomingness  have  been  known  to  arouse  the  j 

envy  of  even  the  happily  husbanded — visits,  from  which  ] 

Mrs.  Errington  rarely  returned  without  an  escort  as  far  !; 

as  the  church  gates.     And  Mrs.  Errington — as  all  Apple-  j 

thwaite  knew  by  this  time — had  less  need  of  an  escort  to  | 

and  from  the  Vicarage  than  anyone  else  in  the  parish.     Had  ; 

she  not  said,  at  one  of  the  Dorcas  parties,  that  she  had  no  ': 

fears  of  the  churchyard  either  by  day  or  night  ;    but,  on  j 

the  contrary,  loved  to  resort  there  on  moonlit  evenings  | 

to  muse  upon  the  restless  lives,  which  in  that  quiet,  lovely  j 
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spot  had  found  their  end.  Never  would  that  particular 
Dorcas  party  forget  young  Mrs.  Squire's  dignified  reproof  : 
"  Not  the  end,  dear  Mrs.  Errington,  the  Portal,  the  Portal." 

From  her  chamber-window,  Miss  Lydia  had  at  last  been 
able  to  determine  who  that  escort  was  ;  though  in  so  doing 
she  had  been  frequently  late  for  dinner,  owing  to  the 
leisurely  way  in  which  the  pair  walked — resting  in  the 
church  porch,  Miss  Lydia  supposed — indifferent  to  the 
agonies  of  Miss  Plaice  who,  as  Miss  Lydia  could  see  by 
only  going  to  the  other  side  of  her  dressing-table,  was 
fidgeting  about  her  kitchen  in  a  state  of  desperation  about 
her  lodger's  meal,  more  than  ready  for  dishing  up. 

Had  that  escort  been  Helen,  Miss  Lydia  would  have 
had  nothing  to  say  ;  though  there  is  no  doubt,  at  that 
hour,  Helen  would  have  been  better  employed  rubbing 
up  the  glass  and  cruets  for  the  Vicarage  dinner-table. 
But  the  escort  was  never  Helen.  Occasionally  it  had  been 
Arthur ;  but,  alas,  more  frequently  it  was  his  father. 
"  Husband-hunting,"  Miss  Lydia  had  said  to  herself  more 
than  once.  "  Unless  we  are  very  careful,  Timothy-Tims, 
we  shall  have  an  R.  C.  installed  at  the  Vicarage." 

Never  for  a  moment  did  Miss  Lydia  connect  Arthur — 
whom  she  had  nursed  in  infancy — with  the  lady  at  the 
Church  House  in  any  way  that  was  amorous.  Arthur 
might  have  other  fancies.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Miss  Lydia 
had  at  last  discovered  who  it  was  he  had  met  that  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  at  the  Scaur  ;  and  was  hopefully  looking 
forward  to  developments  of  a  disastrous  kind.  But  Arthur 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Errington  ;  Arthur — in  his  porch-room, 
hardly  able  to  write  a  line  till  he  had  heard  her  step  upon 
the  gravel ;  Arthur,  happy  for  the  morning  when  he  could 
snatch  a  few  minutes'  talk  in  the  garden  with  her  before 
she  joined  his  sisters  ;  Arthur,  in  absolute  ecstasy  if  he 
could  only  forestall  his  father's  old-fashioned  courtesy  and 
proffer  his  own  company  through  the  glebe  and  across  the 
churchyard — ^Miss  Lydia  would  have  scouted  the  idea. 

Hence  it  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  Miss  Lydia  had 
she  known  how  on  the  morning  following  the  Dorcas  meet- 
ing— the  lady  herself  had  schemed  and  manoeuvred  for 
Arthur  to  accompany  her  rather  than  the  Vicar. 

From  the   first   moment   Mrs.    Errington   had  entered 
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Alice's  sitting-room  she  was  aware  that  something 
was  wrong.  In  fact,  no  extraordinary  subtlety  was 
needed  to  detect  e\'idence  so  very  apparent.  Helen  had 
been  crying  and  stiU  sniffed  ;  though,  obviously  very 
uncomfortable  and  ashamed,  she  made  a  purely  imaginary 
cold  her  excuse  ;  whilst  Alice,  her  headache  no  better, 
was  in  one  of  her  most  sombre  moods  of  dejection  and 
melancholy. 

"  No,  it's  not  the  Dorcas,  it's  Arthur,"  she  said  in  answer 
to  Mrs.  Errington's  sohcitude.  "I've  no  patience  with  him. 
He's  dreadfully  in  debt  and  who's  to  pay  ?  I  tliink  it 
would  do  liim  good  to  go  to  prison." 

"  Alice  !  "  said  Helen,  returning  to  the  room  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  ominous  word.  "  How  can  you  say  that  ? 
I  do  think  you  are  hard  on  Arthur."  She  turned  to  Mrs. 
Errington  impetuously,  "  ReaDy,"  she  protested,  "it 
isn't  that  the  amount  is  so  large.  It  is  not.  If  only  papa 
were  moderately  weU  off,  it  would  be  nothing.  But  it's 
just  because  he  isn't,  and  because,  at  present,  we  happen 
to  know  we  can't  possibly  afford  anything  extra,  that 
makes  it  seem  so  awful." 

"  As  you  know,"  said  Alice  coldly,  "  I  am  the  drain  on 
the  family  resources.  Helen  is  alluding  to  my  annual 
pilgrimage  to  Harrogate.  Though  so  far  neither  my  faith 
nor  my  family's  has  sufficed  to  make  me  whole." 

Mrs.  Errington  had  laid  her  own  hand  upon  that  with 
which  Alice  had  added  such  significant  gesticulation,  to  her 
bitter  words.     Light  as  her  touch  was,  it  had  control  in  it. 

"  Does  your  father  know  ?  " 

"  Arthur  hasn't  told  him  yet,"  said  Helen.     "  We  were 

thinking "  she    blushed  and  hesitated,   "  Alice,  shall 

we  show  the  box  ?  " 

"  If  you  hke,"  Alice  said  curtly. 

Helen,  very  red  in  the  face  but  hopeful,  stooped  to 
produce  from  beneath  the  spinal-chair,  an  old-fashioned, 
dome-shaped  casket,  covered  with  faded  leather.  The 
key  was  under  Alice's  pillow.  To  get  it  she  drew  her  hand 
away  from  Mrs.  Errington's. 

"  They  were  Mamma's,"  explained  Helen,  as  she  opened 
the  box.  "  Of  course  they  are  AHce's  and  mine  now. 
But  we  hardly  ever  wear  any  jewellery,  do  we,  Alice  ?  " 
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"  Lying  here,  jewellery  would  become  me  so  well  !  " 
cried  Alice  contemptuously. 

Without  looking  at  her,  Mrs.  Errington  knew  instinctively 
the  impulse  to  the  pitiful  sacrifice  had  not  been  hers. 

It  was  not  a  large  collection.  Half-a-dozen  or  so  of 
old-fashioned  rings,  a  few  bracelets — one  of  plaited  hair, 
inset  with  a  medallion,  containing  the  faded  miniature 
of  a  naval  officer  in  the  skin-tight  trousers  and  high  braided 
collar  of  his  day — "  our  grandfather,  I  think,"  said  Helen, 
"  on  Mamma's  side  ;  "  a  pinchbeck  chain  with  a  blue- 
enamelled  watch  attached  ;  the  inevitable  locket  both  in 
gold  and  silver  ;  a  string  of  discoloured  pearls  and  some 
old  paste  buckles. 

"  We  don't  know,  of  course,  what  their  value  is,"  said 
Helen  simply,  "  But  we  thought  the  buckles,  or  perhaps 
the  pearls " 

Mrs.  Errington  took  the  box  from  her  and  closed  and 
locked  it.  Then  she  handed  the  key  to  Alice  and  kissed 
them  both. 

"  You  dear,  brave  things,"  she  said.  "  But  you  shan't 
try  and  sell  your  trinkets.  Listen  to  me.  If  you'll  promise 
me  faithfully  to  keep  it  a  secret,  I'll  help  Arthur  out  of  this 
difficulty." 

"  You  !  "  both  girls  exclaimed  at  once  ;  and  Alice's 
fine  eyes  grew  suddenly  beautiful  and  humid  with  rehef. 

"  Yes,  I,"  replied  this  most  helpful  of  ladies  with  great 
vivacity,  "  only  " — and  what  would  Miss  Lydia  have  said 
if  she  had  heard  her  ? — "I  must  have  Arthur,  and  not  your 
father,  walk  with  me  this  morning." 

Curiously  enough,  Arthur  had  received  Helen's  summons 
to  walk  with  Mrs.  Errington  without  alacrity  ;  and  hardly 
had  the  postern-door  closed  upon  them  than  she  had  said  : 

"  You  seem  very  depressed-ihis  morning,  Arthur.  What 
is  the  matter  ?  " 

At  any  other  time  that  use  of  his  Christian  name — 
sisterly  as  her  manner  was — would  have  been  to  Arthur 
the  height  of  bliss.  Now  he  hardly  heard  it  but,  swishing 
off  the  head  of  a  taU,  red  sorrel,  owned  morosely  to  a  fit  of 
the  blues. 

"  You  get  'em  down  here,  you  can't  help  it,"  the  youth 
explained. 


_-^ 
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was  ideal,  vnth  a  uttie  Dr«:^c  ^j^        ^nd  Arthur      \ 

'Z^  '^^'^^^^'^"^  -  --  -''^  i 

understanding  ?— she  said  :  '| 

::  f,  il^fthaMhey  are  other  ve^  big  or  very  ma„5.--  j 
Arthur  concluded  h.scon^e^-n.    ^^yJ^^^^Zr! .t.e. 

And  It  seems  so  b«^^"y  f/^^"^                    J_^  everything.  | 

I'  'V°  ••  ,'^d  tTer'wal  rverTv^nrdng  self-belief  m  Arthur's  . 
Besides,  and  'h^^^'^"  ^^^'j^^have  mide  enough  money  by  ; 
confidence,     1  naa  n"P=" '"  ,      „„„.(     gut  these  devils     i 

r^:[s:sn-'aS^"1^v",&-— "'-^ 

wooden  benches   ^"^  to«''n?  »"«  °     thoroughly  under- 
book  and  pencil,  with  the  air  oi  o  5  ^^^  ^^^.^    ^ 

re^H^'A^huTt-^dHel/n^e^Jards;  "  I  should  say  her    . 

husbank  had  bee"  V^rptnril  in  readiness  and  her  grave  i 

Meanwhile,  b«^^,j',ff3P^  Egeria  thus  addressed  him  :  ! 

eyes  upon  the  youth  ^  ";,;7?  f„nk  with  me,"  she  said  • 

^r*  "T  s  :ms%Sch  V  pUy  To-  faiher   should  = 
T'T     l.^  ifist  now  or  AUce  made  unhappy  when  it 
be  troubled  I'f  "r!  °'  ^^^  ealm  and  in  good  spmts. 

is  so  necessary  to    keep   ner  ):       ,  ^    jjrs.  Ernng-  * 

I  am  quite  wiUing  ^"f  .^^'^..h-  ^We  •'  for  the  sum  of   .. 
ton  regretted  the  use  °f 'he  word     at>ie,  ^^^^ 

Arthur's    difficulties  was    afe;    f^   fj^^^  iLuperable  ! 
she  had  expected,   -hough  ">ey  nau  ^^^^  , 

'°  ""ruVant    fTouCuSltmetodoso.    V^hen  your  | 
money  you  want, "  V""  can  pay  me  back,      j 

luck  turns  or  yo"f//'''j;^j,P='>  I?i3  tacUnation  was  clearly 

"  ^^y  P"  f  tetnees  o„  the  warm  flagstones  at  her  ( 
to  go  down  upon  his  knees  on  ^^^  ^ 

feet.    Instead  he  caught  the  hand  _tha^^  ^^^^^  . 

Sd  an?U  wi^  she^could  do  to  repress  a  smile  at  his  J 
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relief  and  eagerness  ;  "I  can  never,  never  thank  you  enough. " 
Was  there  ever  such  a  lady,  thought  Arthur  to  himself,  as 
he  returned  home  across  the  glebe.  How  gracefully  she  had 
waved  aside  his  protestations,  how  prettily  she  had  turned 
the  whole  thing  into  a  joke.  And  she  had  been  so  gentle. 
so  understanding,  so  stimulative,  that  he  felt,  in  spite  of 
the  cloud  over  him,  there  was  that  in  him  which,  eased  of 
its  recent  burden,  should  yet  retrieve  his  youthful  foUies 
and  do  good  work. 

As  he  walked,  murmuring  to  himself  the  lady's  name- 
so  sweet  a  name,  Margaret— Marguerite,  a  peari,  the  wide- 
eyed  innocent  flower  that  only  a  few  weeks'  hence 
should  whiten  the  sunny  spaces  of  the  glebe— he  spied 
upon  the  path  a  handkerchief. 

It  was  of  clear  mushn,  of  sufficient  capacity  though 
dainty  withal,  and  embroidered  on  it  were  the  im"tials 
M.  E.  W.  It  was  so  dainty  sweet,  such  a  charming  token 
of  the  dehcate  femininity  which  had  just  passed,  that  Arthur 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  hid  it  in  his  pocket,  determine: 
never  to  part  with  it. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  FIRST  PANG 


A 


FTER  such  a  coUision  of  wiUs  as  had  taken  place 
m  the  parlour  at  North  Fold,  those  who  might 
have  expected  further  disputes  between  Mrs. 
Summerfield  and  her  son  must  have  been  dis- 


'Tf  Summerfield  was  too  genteel  to  V^^on.^^^fl 

leased  *e  was,  but  there  should  be  no  storms  to  dis  urb 
Sat  calm  which  the  doing  of  fancy-work  almost  auto- 

"^.'"^'^'ofTefroslf  thi  Rotolhould  noi  marry  Rosie 
milr  howTn^'StceTe  expressed  ir.  the  "nes  about  her 

^p;:il.^edhJrn.dl^.m.^ 

rfumS^lf^odiscu.^^^^^^ 

their  farmmg  mterests      'he  very  toms    n^^  ^^  ^^_ 

irr^eVSrerXthlr-^ri^tf^simplicHl.th^^^ 
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grossness  ;  nor  was  it  a  household  in  which  pohtics  had 
ever  claimed  much  interest.  Truly,  a  weekly  paper  was 
delivered  at  the  farm  every  Saturday  morning,  but  though 
of  a  wet  Sunday  Robin  might  read  it  from  corner  to  corner, 
his  mother  owned  frankly  to  finding  more  interest  in  the 
study  of  a  crochet  pattern,  whilst  a  change  of  govern- 
ment was  less  to  her  than  the  rumour  of  some  new 
fancy  stitch. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  farm,  then,  was  strangely  calm  ; 
frigid,  one  might  have  called  it,  though  summer  was  come 
at  last  and,  across  the  road,  old  Catherine's  door  stood  open 
all  day  long  to  the  air  and  sun.  At  North  Fold  the  sun 
was  looked  upon  as  baneful  rather  than  otherwise,  an  enemy, 
in  fact,  whose  insidious  attacks  upon  carpets  and  upholstery 
could  only  be  guarded  against  by  drawing  down  bedroom 
and  parlour  blinds  and  thus  preserving  an  atmosphere  of 
semi-gloom  in  those  apartments  which  were  particularly 
a  source  of  pride.  This  dolorous  effect,  this  darkness, 
this  mustiness,  this  silence,  save  for  the  buzz  of  flies  about 
the  ornamental  paper-catchers,  doubtless  suited  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Summerfield's  temper,  though  to  do  her  work  she 
was  frequently  obliged  to  sit  in  the  kitchen,  where  an  ampli- 
tude of  hght  could  have  no  more  deleterious  effect  than 
reveaUng  Agnes 's  dehnquencies  in  the  washing  of  the 
stone  floor. 

The  atmosphere  of  North  Fold,  in  short,  despite  the 
pleasant  weather  was  not  a  genial  one  ;  and,  deeming  her 
silence  not  enough  to  break  down  her  son's  obstinate 
spirit,  his  mother  adroitly  added  yet  another  torment. 

Every  Saturday  afternoon  the  three  Miss  Binkses  came 
to  tea  with  their  aunt. 

Such  a  solemn  tea  it  was.  The  three  Miss  Binkses  sitting 
bolt-upright  in  their  chairs,  an  embroidered  doily  spread 
over  each  virgin  lap,  sipping  from  their  cups  of  tea  all  at 
the  same  time  and  with  each  httle  finger  elevated  in  mid- 
air just  like  their  aunt's,  and  pecking  at  the  ham,  or  the 
cake,  or  the  pastry,  or  whatever  it  was  that  lay  upon  their 
plates,  for  all  the  world  more  like  three  sparrows  than 
healthy  young  women  who  had  just  completed  a  longish 
walk. 

If  Robin,  who  sat  as  in  duty  bound  at  the  head  of  the 
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table,  asked  about  the  farm,  or  the  stock,  or  the  grass, 
none  of  the  three  Miss  Binkses  could  give  him  a  word  ol  m- 
formation.  These  things  interested  them  no  more  than  they 
did  their  aunt  ;  though  monosyUables  gave  way  to  ecstatic 
paragraphs  over  some  London  ladies,  summer  lodgers 
at  the  Craggs.  who  had  brought  to  OttergiU  not  only  the 
latest  fashions  in  the  way  of  milhnery  but  an  absolutely 
new  embroidery  transfer. 

No  wonder  poor  Robin  sat  through  these  entertam- 
ments,  bored  and  morose  ;  no  wonder  the  moment  tea 
was  over  and  he  had  paid  his  men  their  weekly  wages,  he 
was  off  to  Applethwaite,  seeking  consolation  and  rehet 
in  the  less  refined  but  more  human  environment  of  the  Kea 
Lion  tap-room.  Such  a  development  might  have  perturbed 
some  mothers  ;  not  so  Mrs.  Summerfield.  To  her  any- 
thing was  better  than  that  her  son  should  marry  Rosie 
GiU  Sitting  up  of  a  Saturday  night,  partly  to  cnmp  her 
hair  for  Sunday  and  partly  because  of  the  necessity  of 
letting  Robin  in,  his  mother  had  no  qualms  about  his  state 
even  when  she  heard  his  unsteady  step  upon  the  gravel 
path,  so  long  at  least  as  she  could  see  from  her  window  that 
aJl  across  at  the  little  house  was  shuttered,  curtained  and 

^^  Spiritless  as  the  three  Miss  Binkses  appeared  Mrs 
Summerfield  knew  her  own  character  too  well  not  to  feel 
that  once  her  son  had  made  his  choice  among  them,  he 
would  meet  his  match.  Aether  it  was  Hetty,  Dolly, 
or  Mary  they  could  be  counted  upon  to  control  a  husband. 
Xnd  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  Hetty,  or  DoUy,  or 
Mary,  Mrs.  Summerfield  never  doubted.  Had  not  Robin 
told  her,  it  was  he  who  was  after  Rosie  and  not  Rosie  after 
him  •  and.  from  what  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  contrived  to 
see  o'f  the  girl  since  Robin's  admission,  it  was  plam  to  her 
his  words  had  sprung  as  much  from  conviction  as  a  lover  s 

^"^R^e^still  helped  Mrs.  Summerfield  with  her  cheeses. 
Agnes,  as  her  mistress  had  often  angrily  told  her,  was  worse 
than  useless  in  a  dairy.  And  just  now  when  there  were 
more  cheeses  to  be  made  than  ever,  Mrs.  Summerfield. 
though  angry  with  Rosie,  distrusting  her  as  an  artful  mmx 
and  dishking  her  as  only  a  woman  can  who  is  at  loggerheads 
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with  her  only  son  on  her  account,  saw  no  reason  why  she 
should  deny  herself  the  girl's  services.  There  was  a  certain 
pleasure  even  to  be  derived  from  ordering  Rosie  about, 
in  knowing  the  girl  must  come  to  her  help — so  long  as  old 
Catherine  bade  her — whether  she  liked  it  or  not,  in  scolding 
her  for  some  trifling  oversight  or  in  twitting  her  with  the 
mention  of  service,  which  never  failed  to  make  Rose  flush 
and  bridle  angrily,  much  to  Mrs.  Summerfleld's  delight. 
Moreover,  for  having  Rosie  under  observation  there  could 
be  no  better  place  than  the  cheese-room.  Did  her  eyes 
brighten  when  she  heard  Robin's  whistle  about  the  yard 
or  her  colour  change  if  his  footfall  were  heard  ascending 
to  their  cool  retreat  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  soon  clear  to  Mrs.  Summerfield  that  Rose  had  not  a 
thought  for  Robin. 

Who  was  it  then  that  occupied  her  thoughts  ?  For  never 
had  Mrs.  Summerfield  known  Rosie  so  absent,  so  pre- 
occupied, so  listless  and,  above  all,  so  indifferent  to  her  own 
airs  and  graces  as  she  found  her  day  after  day  this  summer. 
It  was  in  vain  she  pried  and  probed.  Rose  knew  how  to 
keep  her  secret.  In  the  end  Mrs.  Summerfield  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Rosie,  having  been  of  late  so  much  to 
Applethwaite,  had  taken  up  with  some  young  man  there, 
an  assistant  at  one  of  the  grocer's  shops,  perhaps,  or  one  of 
the  butcher's  apprentices. 

"  Well,  so  you  have  found  somebody  to  marry  in  Apple- 
thwaite," she  said  to  her  quite  genially  one  late  June  morn- 
ing. "  I  don't  blame  you,  I'm  sure.  Marriage  will  no  doubt 
suit  you  better  than  service.  And,  considering  everything, 
you  ought  to  be  grateful  to  any  young  man  as  offers  you 
the  chance  of  a  respectable  home." 

Rose  had  said  nothing  ;  though  to  Mrs.  Summerfield 
her  red  face  had  been  confirmation  enough.  As  to  the 
pallor  that  followed  the  flush  and  the  tears  in  the  girl's 
eyes,  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  not  noticed  them,  so  great 
was  her  reUef  at  finding  Rosie 's  affections  fixed  on  some 
other  than  her  son. .. 

From  that  hour  Mrs.  Summerfield  unbent  a  little  from 
her  frigidity.  At  dinner  that  day  she  had  pressed  two 
helpings  of  pudding  upon  Robin  ;  a  day  or  two  later  when 
one  of  the  men  was  laid  up  with  a  carbuncle  in  his  neck. 
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no  one  could  have  shown  him  more  attention  nor  been  more 
assiduous  in  the  way  of  poulticing  than  Mrs.  Summerfield. 
On  the  Sunday  afternoon  she  even  condescended  to  walk 
across  the  road  for  a  chat  with  old  Catherine  who,  well 
accustomed  to  what  she  knew  as  her  visitor's  "  high  horse," 
had  no  idea  of  what  had  been  the  cause  of  the  recent  cool- 
ness. The  same  evening  at  tea  his  mother,  of  her  own 
initiative,  had  spoken  to  Robin  of  his  plans  for  hay-time, 
never,  as  Robin  knew,  a  popular  season  with  the  widow, 
who  regarded  both  hay-time  and  harvest  as  periods  of 
stress,  aggravated  by  the  muck  and  mess,  she  always 
complained,  the  Irish  labourers  made  of  her  kitchen. 

Robin,  pleased  that  his  mother  should  speak  to  him  at 
last,  had  answered  readily  enough. 

"  I'm  cutting  Gammer  Gill's  little  meadow  first  thing 
to-morrow  morning.     I  suppose  you  have  no  objection." 

"  No,  indeed,"  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  answered  sweetly. 
"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

And  Rosie  ?  What  had  her  feelings  been  when  Mrs. 
Summerfield  had  spoken  of  her  having  found  a  lover  in 
Applethwaite  ?  Indignation,  certainly.  Odious  woman, 
to  speak  to  her  so,  now  of  service,  now  of  marriage  with  some 
Applethwaite  yokol  in  that  high-handed  way  !  She, 
whom  Arthur  Demaine  had  held  in  his  arms,  to  be  grateful 
to  some  nameless  youth  for  marrying  her  indeed  !  Why, 
some  day,  if — if,  and  it  had  been  upon  the  "if,"  that  Rose 
had  become  so  pale  and  been  compelled  to  turn  away,  lest 
Mrs.  Summerfield  should  see  her  tears.  For  Rosie  had 
seen  nothing  of  Arthur  since  that  day  he  had  promised, 
and  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  to  meet  her  at  the  Scaur, 
Rose  had  been  late  at  the  tryst  herself  ;  and  the  thought 
that  Arthur  might  have  come  and  gone  had  added  further 
torment  to  her  disappointment.  She  had  waited  nearly 
an  hour,  and  might  have  waited  longer,  and  been  later  still 
for  tea,  and  more  scolded  by  old  Catherine,  had  she  not, 
venturing  forth  upon  the  wooden  bridge  to  see  if  Arthur 
were  not  upon  his  way,  spied  instead  the  unmistakable 
angular  form  of  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  heading  so  straight 
for  the  Scaur  with  Timothy  at  her  heels,  that  Rose  had  fled 
across  the  holm  with  all  the  nimbleness  at  her  disposal. 

To  be  sure  Arthur  had  written,  not  that  morning  but  a 
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day  or  two  later,  but  so  vaguely,  so  coldly,  that  his  letter 
was  of  doubtful  comfort.  Little  did  she  divine  the  infinity 
of  trouble  it  had  given  Arthur,  nor  the  hours  of  thought  he 
had  concentrated  upon  its  composition,  and  how,  once 
posted,  he  had  loathed  himself  for  ever  writing  it. 

"  Dear  Rosie  "  (thus  the  letter  ran) : 

."Awfully  sorry  I  couldn't  keep  my  promise  the 
other  day.  Just  at  present  I'm  tremendously  busy.  Be 
happy  and  don't  worry. 

"Arthur." 

Had  it  not  been  to  Rosie  and  because  he  hated  the  thought 
of  hurting  her,  Arthur  might  justly  have  considered  the 
wording  of  his  note  was  masterly.  "  Awfully  sorry  I 
couldn't  keep  my  promise."  What  promise  ?  It  might 
mean  anything.  "  Just  at  present  I  am  tremendously 
busy."  Well,  it  was  ten  to  one,  whether  Rose  would  ever 
hear  the  truth  about  the  pike-fishing.  But  the  crowning 
touch  was  that  "  Be  happy."  He  couldn't  fling  the  poor 
girl  at  Robin's  head  ;  nor  did  he  feel  inchned  to  tell  Robin 
Summerfield  he  was  welcome  to  her  if  he  liked  ;  but  if 
Rose  liked  to  take  his  words  as  implying  absolution  from 
those  vows  of  undying  affection  with  which,  after  the 
infectious  fashion  of  lovers,  they  had  pledged  one  another, 
Arthur  would  not  reproach  her,  no,  not  even  if  Rosie — 
out  of  pique  perhaps — were  inchned  to  lend  a  more  willing 
ear  to  Robin's  suit.  As  to  that  final  recommendation  not 
to  worry,  which  must,  if  Rosie  read  it  aright,  do  much  to 
soften  the  seeming  coldness  of  his  unsoftened  signature, 
nothing  could  be  more  sincere.  For  Rose  to  be  worried, 
pained,  hurt  was  the  one  thing  Arthur  dreaded,  that  he 
hoped  against  hope  she  would  not  be,  that — ^if  she  were  as 
obedient  to  this  wish  of  his  as  she  had  been  to  all  his  other 
whims — she  could  not  be. 

Since  the  letter  came,  nearly  a  month  had  elapsed,  and 
Rose  had  neither  seen  Arthur  again  nor  heard  from  him.  So 
that  by  this  time  she  was  almost  ill  with  deferred  longing 
and  anxious  hope.  Old  Catherine  grumbled  bitterly  at  her 
restless  tossings  in  the  night. 

"  Between  her  and  yon  corncrake  in  the  meadow,"  she 
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told  Mrs.  Summerfield  that  Sunday  afternoon,  "  I  get 
scarcely  any  rest.  Tossing  about  half  the  night,  she  is. 
And  when  she  drops  off  at  last,  t'ould  corncrake  begins." 
•  "  Whatever  makes  her  sleep  so  badly  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Summerfield.     "  Is  it  the  hot  weather  ?  " 

"  Green  gooseberries  more  Ukely,"  replied  Catherine 
tartly.  "  I  teU  her  she's  as  bad  as  any  bairn  for  berries 
and  sour  apples." 

"  Well,  at  an}'  rate  the  corncrake  won't  trouble  yoti  much 
longer,"  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  responded  graciously. 
"  My  son  tells  me,  he's  cutting  your  meadow  to-morrow 
and  that  will  be  the  end  of  her." 

To  which  old  Catherine,  who  could  bear  no  grudge  against 
any  bird  or  beast  for  long,  had  answered  regretfully  : 

"  Ay,  indeed,  poor  thing,  1  suppose  it  will.  Though  I 
feel  sorry  for  her.  Live  and  let  Uve,  I  says,  wi'  beast  as 
well  as  man." 

Rose,  sitting  disconsolate  by  the  old  cradle  in  the  loft 
above  their  heads,  had  overheard  the  httle  colloquy.  She 
had  just  been  re-reading  Arthur's  letter.  Frayed  and 
thumb-marked,  she  held  it  in  her  hand,  something  at  once 
to  feed  her  love  upon  and  foster  grief.  And  now  she  heard 
Mrs.  Summerfield  discubsing  the  corncrake '$  fate  with  a 
bland  indifference  that  made  her  exclaim  in  her  heart. 
"  You  hateful  woman  !  "  Rose  was  not  only  sorry  for 
herself,  she  grieved  for  the  corncrake,  too.  She  pictured 
her  falling — a  fluttering,  distracted  victim  to  the  cruel 
knives  of  the  North  Fold  mowing-machine.  Everywhere, 
it  seemed  to  Rosie,  there  was  tragedy  in  hfe,  even  to  a  poor 
corncrake. 

It  was  the  jingle  of  the  reaper  woke  Rosie  next  morning, 
as  Robin  drove  it  down  tiie  road  toward  the  meadow-gate, 
where  old  Catherine,  up  earher  than  ever,  had  prepared  an 
entrance  by  cutting  down  the  long  grass  with  a  hand-sickle. 

A  year  ago.  Rose  would  have  been  up  and  out,  if  only 
to  see  the  clever  way  in  which  Robin  guided  his  restive 
pair  and  the  gaudy,  painted  machine  through  the  narrow 
gateway.  He  did  it  so  well,  sat  so  easily  on  his  high  seat, 
handled  so  skilfully  with  one  hand  the  long  cord  which 
served  him  as  reins,  whilst  the  other  he  kept  free  for  the 
lever  with  which  he  controlled  the  long  and  ghttering  knife. 
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But  Rosie's  world  had  altered  since  a  year  ago.  Robin 
was  nothing  to  her  now  ;  though  she  was  anxious  for  a 
chance  to  flout  him  if  she  could.  And  so  she  dawdled  over 
her  dressing  and  her  morning  work  about  the  house,  hoping 
Robin  would  be  gone  home  for  breakfast  before  it  was  time 
for  her  to  go  out. 

"Yon  poor  corncrake,"  thought  Rosie,  as  she  heard 
through  the  open  door  the  deadly  music  of  the  knives 
and  the  swish  of  falling  grass,  "  I  hope  he  won't  kill  it." 
Though  if  he  did,  she  felt  it  would  be  something  to  harbour 
against  him,  to  throw  in  his  face  the  next  time  he  spoke  to 
her. 

"  Rose,"  her  grandmother  said,  coming  into  the  house 
as  Rose  was  cooking  the  bacon,  "  gang  out  and  ask  Robin 
to  come  in  and  have  a  bite  o'  summut  to  eat  wi'  us.  Dost 
hear  me,  lass  ?  " 

Seeing  it  was  useless  to  object.  Rose  put  what  she  con- 
sidered her  best  face  on  the  matter  ;  and  a  very  mutinous 
face  it  was,  though  bewilderinglv  pretty,  as  poor  Robin 
thought,  when  he  heard  her  call  to  him  and  saw  her  step 
delicately,  pitifully  almost,  across  the  fallen  grasses. 

"  Gran  says,"  said  Rosie,  carefully  maintaining  a  shout- 
ing distance,  "you're  to  come  in  and  have  some  breakfast." 

"Thanks,"  Robin  called  out  shortly.  "But  I  am  just 
going  to  loose  out  and  go  across  home." 

Perhaps  Rose  could  hardly  have  told  why  she  Hngered, 
unless  indeed  she  found  the  situation  to  her  liking. 

Robin  was  already  off  his  high  seat,  unyoldng  his  horses  ; 
and  to  Rosie  he  kept  his  back  turned,  a  rustic  St.  Anthony 
defying  the  temptress. 

"  You  won't  kill  the  corncrake,  will  you  ?  "  Rose  said 
at  last. 

"  It'U  be  the  siUy  thing's  own  fault  if  I  do." 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Rose  indignantly. 

"  Why,  you  see,"  retorted  Robin,  still  with  his  back 
turned,  "  they  love  their  young  better  than  they  do  their- 
selves.  Unless  the  Uttle  things  be  fledged,  she'll  not  leave 
them." 

"  I  don't  eaU  that  siUy,"  said  Rose. 

"  Don't  you  ?  "  said  Robin  drily,  turning  round  at  last. 
"Somehow  or  other,  I  should  have  thought  you  would." 
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"Oh,"  said  Rose.  And  then,  on  the  wing  of  impulse, 
came  the  feminine  barb,  "  What  takes  you  to  Applethwaite 
every  Saturday  night  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself." 

"  Damn  !  "  said  Robin. 

Rose  walked  away,  tossmg  her  head  in  affront  at  the 
outrageous  word. 

Catherine  was  no  match-maker  ;  or,  considering  the  very 
excellent  parti  Robin  was,  she  would  have  relieved  Rosie 
of  some  of  her  tasks  indoors  that  day  and  sent  her  out  on 
some  excuse  or  other  into  the  meadow.  But,  though  Mrs. 
Summerfield  kept  a  sharp  eye  upon  her  son  from  across 
the  road,  not  once  did  she  see  that  picture  which,  ever  since 
Rose  had  spoken  to  him  in  the  morning  had  filled  Robin's 
head,  so  that  above  the  whirr  of  blade  and  wheels,  the  jingle 
of  the  horse's  trappings,  the  swish  of  the  cut  swathes,  his 
ears  were  all  the  time  on  the  alert  for  the  rustle  of  Rosie 's 
cotton  dress  and  the  drubbing  of  her  little  fingers  on  the 
beer-can,  which,  sooner  than  speak  to  him  again,  would  be 
her  signal,  Robin  guessed,  that  it  was  allowance-time.  So 
that  when  old  Catherine  came  into  the  field  and  called  to 
him  in  her  cracked  old  voice,  a  cold  douche  of  disappoint- 
ment seemed  to  quench  poor  Robin's  expectations.  Arthur 
Demaine  would  have  fumed,  had  such  a  misadventure  come 
his  way  ;  but  after  the  first  shock  Robin  took  it  soberly. 
After  all,  it  was  worth  talking  to  old  Catherine,  who  loved 
every  inch  of  her  little  farm  and  every  stick  and  stone 
upon  it. 

She  looked  an  elfish  old  thing  as  she  stood  there,  whilst 
Robin  drank  his  beer  and  ate  his  bread  and  cheese,  her  grey 
hair  escaping  from  beneath  her  quilted  sun-bonnet,  her 
face  wrinkled  and  brown,  her  mouth  toothless,  which  gave 
to  her  lips — once  as  curved  and  full  as  Rosie 's  own — a 
something  vague  and  infantine,  her  eyes  singularly  blue 
and  undimmed,  with  a  steady,  far-off  gaze.  What  her  age 
was,  Robin  didn't  know  and  cared  less  ;  but  if  a  hand  had 
rolled  back  the  years  and  shown  her  standing  there,  with 
Rosie 's  bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  Rosie 's  gloss  upon  her  hair, 
Robin  could  hardly  have  been  more  unbelieving  had  he 
seen  Rosie,  transformed  by  Time  into  something  of  the 
same  wizened,  eldritch  figure. 
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Whilst  they  talked,  the  odour  of  burnt  feathers  reached 
them  from  the  house,  and  now,  if  he  liked,  Robin  could 
guess  what  Rose  was  doing,  and  imagine  her  as  she  stood 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  fire,  dangling  a  luckless  cockerel 
by  one  leg  in  her  left  hand  whilst,  with  the  other,  she  passed 
a  torch  of  flaming  newspaper  over  and  over  its  shameful 
carcase. 

For  Rose  was  dressing  a  chicken  to  take  down  to  Church 
House  ;  and  later  in  the  day,  from  the  High  Croft,  a  field 
that  he  was  cutting  of  his  mother's,  Robin  saw  her  start, 
looking  very  fresh  and  pretty,  in  a  clean  print  frock  and  her 
Sunday  hat,  which  was  just  what  a  girl's  hat  should  be, 
with  its  simple  wreath  and  ample  brim. 

Rose  was  in  good  spirits.  The  feeling  that  perhaps  she 
would  see  Arthur  was  strong  upon  her.  She  even  went 
out  of  her  way,  so  as  to  pass  the  Scaur  and  their  hiding- 
place  beneath  the  river's  bank,  which  looked — so  Rosie 
thought — like  some  forsaken  nest. 

Arrived  at  Miss  Plaice's,  she  was  taken  to  the  kitchen, 
where  she  had  to  wait  whilst  Lavinia  Mary  carried  off  the 
chicken  to  the  larder.  The  window  looked  upon  the  lawn 
which  was  all  the  garden  Miss  Plaice  possessed  between  the 
house  and  the  churchyard  wall.  It  was  open  this  after- 
noon ;  and  hearing  voices,  Rose  looked  out.  The  next 
minute  she  had  seized  the  edge  of  the  sill  and  held  on  to  it 
trembling. 

There  beneath  a  magnificent  chestnut,  which  impartially 
divided  its  shade  between  Miss  Plaice's  garden  on  the  one 
side  and  the  graves  on  the  other,  were  three  people.  Mrs. 
Errington  in  her  black  dress,  was  conspicuous  at  once  ; 
Helen,  Rose  hardly  saw  ;  but,  lying  at  Mrs.  Errington 's 
feet,  reading  aloud  from  a  roll  of  script  in  his  hand,  was 
Arthur — Arthur,  who  had  been  so  terribly  busy,  he  had 
apparently  forgotten  her  existence.  Eagerly  Rose  watched 
them,  though  her  head  was  swimming.  Once,  when  they 
were  sitting  beneath  the  Scaur,  Arthur  had  read  thus  aloud 
to  her  ;  and — to  her  confusion  Rose  remembered  it — she 
had  not  listened  as  the  lady  was  hstening,  eagerly,  intently, 
as  if  no  word  were  to  be  missed,  but  had  nearly  fallen  asleep. 
"  Rosie,"  Arthur  had  said  quite  shortly  for  him,  "I'm 
afraid  my  poetry  bores  you."     "Oh,  no,   Mr.  Arthur," 
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poor  Rose  had  said,  "it's  not  the  poetry  " — she  pronounced 
it  "  poitry  "— "  it's  the 'eat." 

Sick  at  heart  Rose  turned  from  the  window. 

"  Do — do  they  often  come  here  Uke  that  ?  "  she  asked 
Lavinia  Mary. 

"Ay,  indeed,  they  do,"  Lavinia  answered  cheerfully. 
"It's  been  either  morning  or  afternoon  nearly  every  day 
since  Miss  Alice  went  away.  It's  a  novel  as  Master  Arthur's 
wrote,"  continued  Lavinia  Mary,  obviously  bursting  with 
information.  "  Eh,  but  how  they  laughs  sometimes. 
Fit  to  split  herself.  Miss  Helen  is.  It  makes  me  fair  long 
to  hear  it.  But  there,  I  never  gets  a  chance.  As  soon  as 
Miss  Plaice  comes  in,  she'll  make  me  shut  down  the  winder." 

Poor  Rosie,  looking  mournfully  out  at  the  group  beneath 
the  chestnut  tree,  moistened  her  dry  lips  without  replying. 
Arthur  had  paused  in  his  reading  and  was  answering  some 
question  of  Mrs.  Errington's,  his  glowing  face  upturned 
to  hers. 

"  You'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  me,  won't  you  ?  "  Lavinia 
said  hospitably.     "  Miss  Plaice  said  I  was  to  offer  you  one." 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Rose  said,  taking  up  her  little  basket, 
"  I  must  be  getting  back.  I  couldn't  " — and  from  the 
vehemence  in  her  old  school-mate's  speech,  Lax-inia  in- 
ferred some  unconquerable  antipathy  to  poor  Miss  Plaice — 
"  touch  a  morsel  in  this  house.     It  'ud  choke  me." 
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CHAPTER    XVII 

A    BAZAAR 

EVERY  enterprise,  even  a  Dorcas  party,  has,  I  sup- 
pose, its  goal ;  and  not  only  its  goal  but  its  dreams 
of  resulting  glory.  Indeed,  the  goal  itself  may 
be  a  very  dull  thing,  to  be  achieved  only  after 
much  tedious  labouring,  and  frequently  in  a  seclusion  as 
far  removed  from  the  plaudits  of  the  waiting  multitude 
as  that  of  the  ladies  gathered  together  in  the  Miss  Black- 
burns'  upper  room,  all  industriously  stitching.  But  the 
goal  won,  be  it  a  Pole  discovered,  or  only  the  last  of 
Miss  Lydia's  caUco  shifts  for  the  Sale  of  Work,  complete 
and  docketed,  there  comes  the  glory  of  award  :  for  the 
explorer,  ovations  and  greetings,  maybe  a  pension  ;  for 
the  author,  supposing  always  he  be  a  popular  author, 
increase  of  royalties,  press-cuttings,  interviews  ;  and  for 
Miss  Lydia's  chemise,  a  place — not  too  prominent  for 
decorum's  sake,  but  still  important — upon  a  stall  bedecked 
with  bunting. 

For  though  the  goal  of  the  Applethwaite  Dorcas  might 
be  the  ultimate  clothing  of  the  needy  in  garments  of  stout 
materials  at  a  reasonable  cost,  its  culminating  crown  and 
award  was  decidedly  the  July  Sale  of  Work,  which  also 
terminated  for  a  season  the  ladies'  labours. 

Usually  the  Sale  of  Work  had  been  a  modest  affair,  held 
in  either  the  Vicarage  grounds,  or  the  Miss  Blackbums' 
garden  as  their  turn  came.  Young  Mrs.  Squire,  it  was 
understood,  would  wiUingly  have  proffered  the  Spring- 
field demesne  for  the  purpose,  and  indeed  was  quite  envious 
of  her  nieces  and  the  Miss  Blackbums  ;  but  James  Squire 
utterly  refused  to  have  the  Springfield  lawns  spoilt  by 
erecting  stalls  upon  them,  or  his  flower-beds  trampled  upon. 
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and  his  gravel  walks  cut  up  by  the  children  and  peram- 
bulators of  those  who  came  to  buy.  As  to  the  park,  it  was 
well  known  that  Forbes,  Lady  Crane's  head-gardener,  con- 
sidered the  Summer  Sunday  School  Treat  did  harm  enough. 

But  this  year  it  was  understood  that  something  more 
imposing  was  intended  than  just  two  stalls  of  plain  sewing 
in  the  Vicarage  garden  ;  and  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Vicarage 
garden  though  I^Iiss  Lydia  had  tried  hard  to  convince  her- 
self and  others  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Errington  had  suggested  a  Bazaar  or  Fancy  Fair, 
and  how  cleverly  she  had  prepared  the  Dorcas  ladies  for 
her  plan,  how  artfully  she  had  worked  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, may  be  gathered  from  the  significant  fact  that,  though 
afterwards  the  function,  which  took  place,  was  always 
known  as  hers,  and  the  name  of  "  Mrs.  Errington's  Bazaar  " 
never  mentioned  without  a  visible  hush  and  constraint, 
at  the  time  of  its  inception  there  was  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Dorcas  who  did  not  claim  some  credit  for  the  scheme. 

Mrs.  Errington  had  not  only  joined  the  Dorcas,  but  she 
had  even  held  a  sitting  in  Miss  Plaice's  garden,  an  exchange 
from  upper  room  to  open  air  which  was  unique  in  Dorcas 
annals,  though,  as  an  experiment,  there  were  many  amongst 
the  Dorcas  ladies  who  sincerely  trusted  it  would  not  be 
tried  again.  For  though  the  two  old  ladies  had  fallen  peace- 
ably asleep  in  the  sun,  some  of  the  younger  ones  had 
shivered  ostentatiously.  Young  Mrs.  Openshaw  had  lost 
her  needle  and  failed  to  recover  it  amongst  the  ground  ivy 
and  periwinkles,  which  filled  the  long  border  beneath  the 
churchyard  wall  ;  and  Mrs.  Smithson  had  confided  to 
Esther,  that  sew  she  couldn't,  because  of  the  feeHng  she 
had  got  a  spider  or  a  caterpillar  between  her  shoulder- 
blades. 

Lady  Crane  had  adopted  Mrs.  Errington's  idea  with  that 
enthusiasm  she  was  too  apt,  alas,  to  display  for  pernicious 
novelties  ;  and  beneath  the  chestnut-tree  the  scheme — 
merely  nebulous  before — ^had  gathered  shape  and  form 
with  every  oath  of  her  ladyship's  shamelessly  acclaiming 
the  modest  suggestions  of  the  hostess.  The  mistress  of 
Springfield,  better  able,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  sisterhood 
to  appreciate  the  lady's  cleverness,  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  dehght  and  admiration  at  the  tact  with  which 
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Mrs.  Errington  had  manipulated  the  affair,  bringing  the 
various  ladies  one  by  one  into  almost  unconscious  acqui- 
escence with  the  general  plan. 

"  You  dear,  clever,  original  creature.  How  can  you  think 
of  such  things  ?  "  Mrs.  Squire  had  cried.  And  if  there  was 
just  a  hint  about  the  "  can,"  v/hich  chimed  with  the  adjec- 
tive "  unwidowly  "  with  which  later  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn 
was  to  stigmatize  the  affair,  Mrs.  Squire's  admiration  was 
not  less  genuine  on  that  account. 

Could  anything  be  more  flattering  to  the  known  culinary 
skill  of  the  Applethwaite  ladies  than  Mrs.  Errington 's 
proposal  of  a  Refreshment  Stall,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  Dorcas  should  each  and  all  send  some  contribution  ? 
Miss  Patience  Blackburn  might,  out  of  characteristic 
modesty,  disparage  the  excellence  of  her  cheese-cakes 
and  maids  of  honour,  but  Mrs.  Smithson  knew  very  well 
her  orange  cake  was  matchless,  and  stoutly  declared  she 
would  not  part  with  the  secret  of  its  composition  to  the 
Queen  on  her  throne  ;  whilst  no  syllabubs  could  equal 
those  young  Mrs.  Squire  herself  confectioned  in  the  cool 
seclusion  of  the  Springfield  still-room. 

How  clever,  too,  was  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Errington 
had  contrived  to  substitute  the  concert-room  at  the 
Mechamcs'  Institute  for  the  Vicarage  grounds,  with  its 
doubts  as  to  the  weather  and  its  possible  inclemencies. 
For  though  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  had  said  openly,  "  I 
protest.  The  Dorcas  is  a  religious — the  Mechanics  a 
secular  institution,"  the  rest  of  the  Sisterhood  had  not  only 
carried  the  point  against  her  but  had  openly  expressed 
their  approbation  of  a  plan,  which  added  so  much  to  their 
comfort. 

But  the  rehabilitation  of  Arthur  was  Mrs.  Errington's 
master-stroke.  Something  in  the  form  of  an  entertain- 
ment, sandwiched  between  the  graver  intervals  of  bu}dng 
and  selling,  had  been  proposed  and  welcomed  with  that 
eagerness,  which  proved,  as  Miss  Lj'dia  said  afterwards, 
how  the  lady's  cajolery  had  got  into  all  their  heads.  Miss 
Esther  Smithson  was  not  at  all  loath  to  perform  upon  the 
pianoforte  :  Miss  Julia  Squire,  too,  would  contribute  a 
duet,  sung  with  her  sister  Millie,  whose  compliance  in  the 
matter,  it  must  be  owned,  was  due  solely  to  maternal 
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compulsion.  Helen  Demaine,  as  everyone  knew,  had  no 
accomplishments  ;  and  poor  Alice,  of  course,  was  out  of 
the  question.  But  Arthur  would  not  only  play  his  cousins' 
accompaniment,  if  liis  aunt  permitted — and  despite  the 
maternal  presence,  Julia's  pulses  had  throbbed  just  for 
one  moment — but  had  offered  both  to  sing  and  recite. 

A  young  man,  piping  his  innocent  lays  amid  festoons 
of  flannel  petticoats  and  children's  pinafores,  could  not 
be  so  lost  to  all  hope  of  salvation  as  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Dorcas  had  chosen  to  imagine.  From  that  day  those 
whispers  which  had  gathered  about  Arthur's  reckless  doings 
at  Oxford  and  his  idle  courses  at  home  died  insensibly  away. 
An  Arthur  who  could  show  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
Applethwaite  Dorcas  as  to  place  his  vocal  talents  at  its 
disposal  was  not  the  Arthur  indifferent  to  public  opinion, 
self-abandoned  to  sloth  and  idleness — for  who  in  Apple- 
thwaite would  account  the  writing  of  a  novel,  work  ?— his 
feet  set  in  the  way  of  perdition,  his  ultimate  ruin  already 
the  subject  of  so  much  pious  speculation  ;  but  an  Arthur 
suddenly  and  lustrously  imbued  with  all  his  old  grace  and 
promise,  to  say  nothing  of  that  subtle  charm  of  youth  and 
sex  which  had  not  only  so  flagrantly  subverted  his  god- 
mother's judgment  but  had  made  Mrs.  Smithson  say  of 
him  a  score  of  times  to  Esther,  "  They  may  say  what  they 
like  about  Arthur  Demaine,  my  love.  But  scapegoat  or 
no,  there's  not  another  young  fellow  in  Applethwaite 
I  like  a  quarter  so  well." 

The  date  alone  was  decided  by  the  President. 

"  Why  not  the  tenth  of  July  as  usual  ?  "  said  Lady  Crane, 
employing  one  of  those  condiments  of  speech  which  lent 
such  unexpected  piquancy  to  the  decorous  prattle  of  the 
Dorcas  ladies.  "  Pen's  due  on  the  eighth.  It  shall  be  his 
introduction  to  the  milk-maids  of  Applethwaite." 

At  her  ladyship's  allusion  to  "  milk-maids,"  two  at  least 
of  the  young  ladies  present  had  been  visibly  affected.  Helen 
Demaine,  sitting  beside  Mrs.  Errington  and  not  nearly  so 
absorbed  in  stitching  as  she  had  been  in  listening  and  watch- 
ing, grew  red  and  hot  with  indignation  ;  though  Juha 
Squire,  glancing  slyly  from  Lady  Crane  to  her  mother, 
had  only  coloured  just  enough  to  show  how  ver}^  delicate 
and  pretty  her  complexion  was. 
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Tea  now  appearing,  with  piping  hot  muffins  to  warm  those 
who  had  been  chilled — and  it  was  always  Miss  Lydia's 
contention  that  old  Mrs.  Squire,  just  waking  up  with  a 
sneeze,  had  caught  her  death  then  and  there — the  ladies 
made  haste  to  put  away  their  work  and,  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  the  fresh  air,  prepared  to  enjoy  the  festive 
meal. 

If,  in  after  years,  anyone  could  forget  Mrs.  Errington's 
Bazaar,  it  would  certainly  not  be  the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas, 
who  from  the  moment  of  its  inception  in  Miss  Plaice's  quiet 
garden  till  the  appointed  day,  were  to  live  in  a  perfect 
whirl  of  industry,  of  preparation  and  of  plans.  Miss  Black- 
burn, who  was  beginning  to  tire  more  quickly  than  she  had 
been  wont  to  do,  was  longing  for  it  to  be  over.  She  was 
anxious  about  Lydia,  into  whose  humour  every  suggestion 
that  emanated  from  Mrs.  Errington  seemed  to  bite  like 
corrosive  acid.  Never  had  Miss  Lydia — so  the  Miss 
Blackburns' servant  confided  to  Mrs.  Moody — shown  herself 
more  cantankerous  or  so  queer  in  her  ways.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  soothe  and  restore  her  were  those 
daily  walks,  which  Miss  Blackburn  was  never  weary  of 
urging  her  to  take  on  the  plea  that  they  were  so  necessary 
to  Timothy's  health.  Timothy  as  a  pretext  rarely  failed  : 
though  that  summer,  with  Timothy  growing  every  day 
blinder,  stiffer  and  more  and  more  disinclined  for  active 
exercise,  Miss  Blackburn  often  used  to  wonder  what  other 
excuse  she  would  find  when  poor  Timothy,  as  seemed  in- 
evitable, had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  And  Miss  Lydia  had 
furiously  declared  that,  when  that  happened,  she  would 
never  have  another  dog  ! 

Whilst  Miss  Blackburn  worried,  Mrs.  Smithson  was 
wondering  what  on  earth  would  befall  herself  and  Esther, 
when  the  pitch  to  which  they  had  strung  themselves  was 
suddenly  relaxed  and  they  found  themselves — as  Esther 
mournfully  prophesied — ^with  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
and  nothing  more  to  do. 

Young  Mrs.  Squire,  though  every  whit  as  industrious 
as  any  other  of  the  Dorcas  ladies,  had  too  much  to  think 
about  at  this  time  to  care  very  much  what  befell  her  and  her 
family  after  the  Bazaar,  so  long  as  certain  things  she  desired 
happened  at  it.     The  goal  of  young  Mrs.  Squire's  ambitions 
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at  this  time,  the  aim  of  all  her  hopes  and  desires,  the  burden 
even  of  her  prayers,  was  that  Lady  Crane's  nephew  should 
meet  her  Julia  at  the  Bazaar  and  fall  in  love  with  her.  To 
heighten  JuHa's  attractiveness,  the  mistress  of  Springfield 
had  condescended  so  far  from  her  usual  caution  as  to  bid 
Juha  write  a  pretty  note  to  the  perpetual  curate  of  Ottergill, 
inviting  him  to  lunch  at  Springfield  on  the  tenth,  after- 
wards accompanying  herself  and  her  girls  to  the  Bazaar. 
A  Julia  thus  accompanied  would  be  not  only  more  accessible 
than  if  she  were  merely  surrounded  by  others  of  her  sex, 
but  far  more  hkely,  her  mother  felt  certain,  to  attract 
that  sort  of  notice,  which  in  the  undisciphned  male  is 
so  plainly  a  desire  to  rob  some  other  of  his  feminine 
prize. 

But  though  Mr.  Dicks,  after  considerable  hesitation, 
divided  as  he  was  between  resentment  and  a  wish  to  hear 
all  he  could  about  his  Alice,  now  away  at  Harrogate,  had 
accepted  the  invitation,  there  was  just  a  doubt  whether 
Mrs.  Squire's  designs  might  not  after  all  be  rather  unfairly 
brought  to  naught.  The  very  week  in  which  the  function 
was  to  be  held,  old  Mrs.  Squire  was  taken  ill.  And  as,  with 
ladies  as  old  as  her  mother-in-law  and  as  obstinate,  a  prog- 
nosis must  be  extremely  doubtful,  Mrs.  Squire  could  only 
trust  to  Pro%idence  that  even  if  she  herself  were  tied  to  the 
old  lady's  bedside,  Julia  and  MiUie  and  SaUie  might  still 
repair  to  the  Mechanics'  under  the  perpetual  curate's 
escort.  And  Julia  must  be  warned  to  keep  the  curate  at 
that  distance,  which  suggests  admiration  slavishly  given 
but  not  as  yet  reciprocated. 

Thus  at  last  the  Bazaar,  so  variously  anticipated,  be- 
came an  accomplished  fact.  The  day  was  sultry,  with  an 
unsteady  glass,  which  made  the  Dorcas  ladies  more  than 
ever  gratified  that  the  grey  slate  roof  of  the  Mechanics', 
and  not  the  trees  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  were  to  shelter 
them  and  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  From  early  morning 
the  Mechanics',  that  Victorian  monument  of  which  Lady 
Crane  herself  had  laid  the  foundation  stone,  was  like  a 
hive,  a  hive  whose  feminine  activities  were  closely  watched 
with  varying  degrees  of  philosophy  and  quietude  by  those 
gentlemen  of  Applethwaite  who  had  long  ago  discovered 
that,  for  passing  an  hour  of  agreeable  idleness,  there  was 
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no  frontage  so  sunny  as  the  Mechanics'  and  no  window-sills 
more  comfortable  to  lounge  against  than  those  of  the 
Reading  Room. 

A  light  cart,  with  a  fine  bay  between  the  shafts,  was  the 
first  to  make  a  stir,  as  it  drove  up,  laden  with  plants  and 
flowers  from  the  gardens  and  conservatories  of  Apple- 
thwaite  Hall  ;  though  a  brewer's  dray  occasioned  even 
more  comment — as  if  sometliing  of  greatness  had  fallen 
from  its  high  estate — in  this  substitution  of  the  cuhnary 
and  feminine  for  its  more  familiar  load  of  casks  and  barrels. 

When  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smithson  appeared,  the  elder  lady 
carrying  a  carpet-bag,  the  younger  a  bandbox  disguised 
in  brown  paper,  the  group  of  idle,  interested  males  had  be- 
come so  large  about  the  Mechanics'  door  that  Miss  Esther 
was  seized  with  embarrassment  and  hardly  knew  how  she 
should  pass  them. 

"  If  they  had  only  been  children  !  "  sighed  poor  Miss 
Esther.     "  But  they  are  men,  aunt,  look." 

"  And  what  if  they  are  ?  "  repHed  Mrs.  Smithson. 
"  They've  known  you  all  their  lives  and  you've  known  them 
all  your  life.  They're  nothing  new  to  you  and  you  are 
nothing  new  to  them,  I'm  sure." 

"It's  their  staring,  I  can't  abide,"  said  Miss  Esther. 

"  My  dear  love,"  expostulated  her  aunt,  griping  a  tighter 
hold  of  the  bulging  carpet-bag,  "  whatever  would  you  do 
if  you  was  royalty  ? 

The  two  Miss  Blackburns  were  the  next  arrivals,  preceded 
by  a  hand-barrow,  upon  which  were  piled  various  parcels, 
containing  not  only  Miss  Blackburn's  tarts  and  cheese- 
cakes but  those  various  plain  and  useful  garments,  with 
which  the  sisters  were  to  stock  their  own  particular  stall. 
Close  upon  their  heels  came  the  faithful  Timothy. 

Long  and  terrible  were  Timothy's  troubles  to  be  that 
morning  amid  all  the  confusion  and  racket  ;  sharp  and 
bitter  the  reprimands  he  was  to  receive  from  his  mistress 
for  getting  into  the  way.  Even  a  flannel  petticoat,  upon 
which  he  had  curled  himself,  was  snatched  angrily 
from  him,  till  Miss  Blackburn,  looking  wistfully  at  her 
sister,  coaxed  him  to  the  back  of  the  stall  and  let  him  he 
down  in  a  box  of  shavings  that  had  been  used  for  packing. 

Within  the  concert-room  there  was  a  babel  of  feminine 
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tongues,  above  which  every  now  and  then  rose  Arthur  s 
voice  as  he  tried  a  bar  or  two  of  the  songs  he  was  to  sing 
at  the  concert.  Anyone  observing  Mrs.  Ernngton  might 
have  noticed  a  curious  effect  Arthur's  music  had  upon 
her  inducing  not  only  a  sort  of  recuetllement,  of  self-abstrac- 
tion as  if  for  the  moment  she  withdrew  into  herself ;  but 
also'  iudging  from  the  expression  of  her  face,  a  half-scorn- 
ful, 'half-melancholy  surprise  at  finding  herself  the  centre 

of  such  a  gathering.  ,t       c    ■+i.c^« 

Then  some  one  would  appeal  to  her.     Mrs.  Smithson, 
perhaps,  or  ]\Irs.  Chambers  ;  and  she  would  be  drawn  again 
into  the  vortex,  a  curiously  composed  and  silent  worker 
compared  with  the  excited,  busthng  Applethwaite  ladies.. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  morning  came  one  of  those  unex- 
pected dislocations  that  invariably  threaten  such  functions 
at  the  last  moment.     A  mounted  messenger  arrived  with 
a  note  from  Lady  Crane.     Owing  to  deferred  leave  and 
awkward  trains,  her  nephew  was  only  arnving  at  Bishop- 
thorpe  that  morning.     Driving  there  to  meet  him  would 
make  his  aunt  too  late  to  open  the  Bazaar,  though  she  and 
her  nephew  hoped  to  look  in  later.     Would  one  of  the 
Dorcas  ladies  be  so  kind  as  to  perforni  the  ofdce  for  her  ? 
But  who  >     The  mistress  of  Springfield  was  mentioned 
at  once  •   but  she  was  not  even  present,  though  a  staU  ot 
useful  articles  was  to  have  been  her  special  charge.     Julia 
and  MiUie.  interrogated  in  turn,  answered  the  one  indiffer- 
entlv  the  other  with  her  usual  nervous  giggle,  that  their 
grandmother  was  so  much  worse,  they  did  not  think  their 
mother  would  be  able  to  leave  her.  ,  . 

A  hushed  whispering  foUowed  the  sisters  explanation 
and  for  a  moment,  a  touch  of  that  icy  chiU  was  felt  which 
^wiys  accompanies  the  thought  of  death  when  it  intrudes 
its  certainty  amid  any  stress  of  mundane  activities.  Then 
Miss  Blackburn  was  proposed  ;  but  excused  herself  with 
an  emphatic  negative  in  rather  cunous  contrast  with  her 
usual  gentle  acquiescence  ;  and,  hnaUy,  some  one  suggested 
"  Mrs  Ernngton  ?  "  And  every  other  voice,  save  one, 
said  immediately,  "  Why,  Mrs.  Ernngton.  of  course. 

Mrs.  Ernngton  hesitated.  She  was  touched  by  the 
beauty  of  the  act ;  and  it  was  a  beautiful  act  in  the  Dorcas 
ladies  thus  to  offer  to  a  stranger,  and  one,  moreover,  ot  a 
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faith  the  majority  of  them  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
as  worse  than  heresy,  an  honour  which  so  many  must  have 
coveted.  The  next  minute  she  tried  to  refuse  ;  but  in 
vain. 

The  Applethwaite  ladies,  their  feet  once  set  in  the  way 
of  sacrifice,  were  not  to  be  turned  hghtly  aside  ;  and 
Arthur's  voice,  and  in  Applethwaite  the  male  voice,  if 
loud  enough,  still  carried  authority,  backed  their  shrill 
protests. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Errington  expostulated.  She  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  did  so  with  a  grace  that  turned  Arthur 
almost  giddy  with  excess  of  admiration. 

She  told  them  in  a  little  speech,  every  word  of  which 
the  infatuated  youth  was  to  treasure  in  his  heart,  that 
since  they  were  all  so  kind  and  seemed  to  wish  it  she  would 
accept  with  pleasure  the  great  honour  they  had  done  her. 
Though,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  sure  there  were  those 
present  who  had  not  only  a  better  right  but  would,  she  felt 
certain,  perform  the  little  ceremony  very  much  better  than 
she  ever  could. 

"  None  with  so  good  a  right,"  exclaimed  the  enraptured 
Mrs.  Smithson.  "  Whose  idea  was  the  Bazaar,  I'd  hke 
to  know,  but  hers  ?  And  see  how  she's  worked  and  how 
grand  it  all  is  !  " 

And  the  simple  creature  surveyed  her  surroundings  with 
an  appreciation  that  was  reflected  in  the  complacent  faces 
of  those  who  heard  her. 

With  one  exception.  Calling  Timothy  to  follow  her, 
Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  walked  out  of  the  concert -room  and 
down  the  stone  staircase  in  a  rage,  which  Mrs.  Moody's 
husband  described  later,  accurately  enough  to  his  spouse, 
as  "towering." 

When  Miss  Blackburn  followed  her  home  at  the  hour  of 
their  mid-day  meal,  she  found  her  in  the  dining-room 
superintending  Timothy's  dinner.  Now  Miss  Lydia  had  a 
theory  that  dogs  should  not  be  allowed  to  gulp  their  food  ; 
and  it  was  woe  to  Timothy  whenever  she  put  her  theory 
in  practice.  WTien  Miss  Lydia  said  "  stop,"  Timothy  had 
to  pause  in  his  eating  and  not  continue — no  matter  how 
delectable  the  morsel — till  his  mistress  told  him  to  go  on. 
Sometimes,  Miss  Lydia  waited  so  long  before  she  said  "  Go 
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on,"  that  Timothy  could  not  altogether  stifle  the  doubt, 
whether  she  herself  were  not  going  to  pounce  upon  his 
choicest  tit-bits  ;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  so  tried 
had  been  his  patience  that  he  had  growled  and  snapped. 

To-day  Timothy's  dinner  had  been  tastier  than  usual, 
which  generally  meant  a  severer  ordeal ;  but,  luckily,  Miss 
Lydia  seemed  to  have  found  another  distraction,  and  more 
than  once  whilst  she  was  at  the  sideboard,  with  her  back 
turned  to  him,  Timothy  had  been  able  to  wolf  a  mouthful 
secretly. 

When  Miss  Blackburn  came  in,  an  emptied  glass  stood 
on  the  table  at  her  sister's  elbow  ;  and  Timothy,  having 
consumed  his  portion  and  being  told  to  lick  up  his  plate 
like  a  good  boy,  Miss  Lydia  carried  it  to  the  sideboard, 
filled  it  from  the  decanter  there  and  drank  it  off  with  a 
smack,  looking  defiantly  at  her  sister  and  instantly  pro- 
ceeding to  mix  herself  another. 

"  Lyddy,"  cried  Miss  Patience  in  great  distress,  "if  you 
are  not  careful,  you  won't  be  in  a  fit  state  to  go  this  after- 
noon." 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,"  snapped  Miss  Lydia.  "  I  shall  go, 
to  shame  her." 

Then  she  returned  to  the  table  and  began  to  talk,  a  httle 
thickly  and  incoherently,  about  the  outrageous  action  of 
the  Applethwaite  ladies  in  asking  Mrs.  Errington  to  open 
the  bazaar. 

"  Scandalous  !  preposterous  !  absurd  !  "  were  some  of 
the  epithets  with  which  Miss  Lydia  stigmatized  the  recent 
act  of  charity  performed  by  the  Dorcas  Sisterhood.  "  A 
stranger,  a  Papist,  a  nobody-knows-who,"  some  of  the 
verbal  pebbles  she  flung  at  that  sweet  image  of  gracious, 
humble  acquiescence,  which  was  Arthur's  crowning  memory 
of  a  morning  which  otherwise  must  have  seemed  so  irre- 
deemably prosaic. 

"  What  has  she  done,  I'd  like  to  know,"  demanded  Miss 
Lydia,  aU  the  more  shrilly,  perhaps,  because  of  Miss  Black- 
bum's  warning  motions  to  indicate  that  Sarah  was  even 
then  bringing  in  the  cutlets  she  had  cooked  for  a  meal, 
which — ^like  the  Passover  and  in  consideration  of  the  Bazaar 
—was  meant  to  be  eaten  in  haste  and  with  bonnets  on. 
"  to  give  her  a  right  to  open  our  Bazaar  ?     She  has  dressed 
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some  d'-'Ils,  b'Ji  what  are  dolls  for  a  Sale  of  ii^-rf-il  midei  ? 
I  tell  vi-j.  Partv.  before  "we  know  where  we  axe,  =:.e  "^  have 
per»"cr:rd  the  '.vhole  parish  ELiid  married  the  \"icar." 

"  Lydia,"  said  Miss  Blackburn  mildly,  a  faint  colour 
nsmg  to  her  faded  cheeks,  "  Philip. Demaine  wiH  never 
marry  again  now." 

"Not  yon  or  me,  that's  certain,"  re{£ed  Miss  Lydia 
coarsely.  "  But  if  he  doesn't  marn>-  that  woman.  111 
eat  my  hat,  won't  we,  Timothy-Tims  ?  " 

"L^-dia,"    expostulated    liiss    Blackburn,    "whatever 
makes  yon  sav  such  things  ?     I  fed  sore  yon  are  mistaken. " 
"  Oh,  am  r?  "  retorted  Miss  Lydia.     "  If  it  isn  't  marriage 
then,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  I  see  only  friend^p,  Lydia." 

"  Friendship  ?  "  echoed  Miss  Lydia.  "  Did  friendship 
ever  make  him  ofier  to  walk  with  you  across  the  drnrch- 
yard  either  by  day  or  night  ?  .<\t  any  rate,  he  never  did 
to  me  !  " 

Miss  Blackburn  looked  troutJed-  To  tell  the  truth,  she 
didn't  care  much  for  walking  alone  in  the  churchyard  at 
any  time  and  would  : '  have  refused  to  ento"  there 

alone  at  night.   WTiy , ;.. .  . '1  't  say.   Indeed,  die  thought 

it  wrong,  considering  how  many  of  thdr  fnends  and 
acquaintances  were  .   there.     Still,   she  had  never 

been  sorrj'  when  Fhu,-^  iad  offered  her  his  company,  as 
he  always  did  if  he  knew  she  were  alone.  But  how  could 
Miss  Patience  confide  this  to  her  aster  in  the  face  of  Lydia 's 
last  remark  ? 

\Miat  could  she  do,  indeed,  but  at  there  v.r  ;-.  }«ts 
Lydia  railed,  with  no  appetite  to  eat  and  sir  r  *  ^ 

repress  the  bitter  tears  of  helplessness  that  wc 
her  ej'es  ? 

Powerful  as  Miss  Lydia  had  declared  the  efiect  of  Mrs, 
Erringion's  blandishments  upon  the  \'icaj  of  Applethwaite, 
it  was  obvious  she  had  failed  to  persuade  bim  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute  that  afternoon  ;  for, 
just  at  that  hour  when  the  Dcrcas  ladies  had  one  and  all 
repaired  upstairs  to  make  their  toilets  for  the  great 
event,  the  gate  of  the  chnrchj-ard  clashed  and  Mr. 
Dem^aine,  bent  evidently  upon  a  country  walk,  was 
crossing  the  market-place  at  his  ustial  mn-awav  stride. 
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head  bent,  coat  flying,  when  he  heard  his  name  called,  and, 
turning,  saw  Miss  Blackburn  beckoning  to  him  wildly 
from  her  respectable  door-step. 

"It's  Lydia,"  Miss  Blackburn  said,  when  the  vicar 
reached  her — and  to  his  dismay  and  pity,  Mr.  Demaine 
saw  her  face  work  and  great  tears  runnel  the  fine  wrinkles 
of  her  cheeks — "  Oh,  Phihp,  it's  Lydia  !  She  will  go  to  the 
Bazaar  and  she's — she's  not  fit." 

"Don't  be  so  ridiculoush,  Patty,"  said  Miss  Lydia, 
coming  to  the  door  behind  her.  "  Whatever  is  the  mattersh 
with  you  all  ?     Of  course  we  must  go  to  the  Bazaar." 

Afterwards  poor  Miss  Blackburn  always  maintained  that 
their  good  angel  must  have  prompted  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite  to  pass  their  door  that  afternoon.  Who  else  could 
have  dealt  with  poor  Lydia  so  wisely,  leading  her  so  gently 
back  into  the  dining-room,  where  even  Timothy  had  barked 
in  fright  and  dismay  at  the  woeful  figure  she  had  made 
herself.  Who  else  could  have  been  more  courteous  in  the 
face  of  such  horrible,  ludicrous  degradation,  listening  so 
patiently  to  her  rambling  talk,  chiding  so  mildly  when  she 
rated  poor,  scared  Miss  Patience,  so  authoritative  yet  so 
persuasive,  that  when  Miss  Lydia  owned  at  last,  she  was 
not  feeling  quite  herself — "a  little  below  par,"  so  she 
assured  him  between  a  smirk  and  a  hiccough — his  suggestion 
that  she  should  rest  had  none  of  Miss  Blackburn's  frenzied 
appeal  but  came  quite  naturally  and  was  at  once  obeyed. 

In  the  end  Miss  Blackburn  led  her  sister  off  to  bed,  Mr. 
Demaine  holding  the  door  open  for  them  with  so  much 
dignity  that  it  seemed  almost  incredible  poor  Miss  Lydia 
had  so  disgraced  herself,  though  the  faithful  Timothy  had 
followed  the  little  procession  up  the  stairs  with  a  drooped 
tail. 

"  Oh,  Philip,  how  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  Miss  Blackburn 
had  said,  coming  back  to  the  dining-room. 

Tears  of  rehef  and  gratitude  had  taken  the  place  of  those 
slow,  sad  drops  that  had  been  wrung  from  her  agony  of 
shame  and  helplessness.  He  had  made  it  so  easy,  had  been 
so  helpful,  she  could  trust  him  so.  Once  more  he  had  been 
like  the  Phihp  of  those  old  days  when  she  and  Lydia,  both 
older  than  he  but  bosom  friends  of  his  sister's,  had  taken 
him  almost  as  a  brother  to  their  brotherless  lives.     And 
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then  with  that  little,  vivid  picture  of  the  past,  came  sharp 
reminder  of  the  present — her  grey  hair,  his  stooping  gait, 
poor  Lydia's  weakness  a  secret  between  them. 

"  Oh,  Phihp,"  cried  Miss  Blackburn  again,  "  tell  me  not 
to  be  too  hard.  Tell  me  to  remember  her  as  she  was — so 
high-spirited,  so  managing,  so  sure  of  herself.  Why, 
in  those  days,  she  had  no  greater  aversion  for  anything 
in  the  world  than  for  what  she's  doing  now.  She  could 
not  have  beheved  it,  had  you  tried  to  warn  her  what  might 
come.  Oh,  Phihp,"  Miss  Patience  clasped  her  hands  in  the 
intensity  of  her  need,  "  if  we  can  think  of  her  as  she  was, 
surely,  God  must." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE   BAZAAR 

SO  much  happened  at  Mrs.  Errington's  Bazaar  that,  like 
the  Applethwaite  ladies  when  they  used  to  discuss 
the  affair  afterwards  over  their  cosy  tea-tables, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  Whether 
with  Lady  Crane  and  her  nephew,  fortifying  themselves 
with  an  excellent  cold  luncheon  at  Bishopthorpe's  chief 
inn,  the  Unicorti,  before  they  began  their  drive  back  to 
Applethwaite  along  the  shadeless,  dusty  country  road  ; 
or  with  Rosie  Gill,  crying  her  eyes  out  among  the  goose- 
berry-bushes in  her  grandmother's  garden,  or  with  Helen 
Demaine,  as  unconscious  of  the  change  that  afternoon 
was  to  make  in  her  life  as  a  new-born  kitten  of  the  strange 
world  which  awaits  its  opening  eyes. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  start  with 
Helen,  or  rather  with  Aihe,  going  out  into  the  garden  to  look 
for  her  about  two  o'clock  with  the  solemn  injunction  on  her 
Hps  that,  if  she  wanted  to  be  made  beautiful  for  the  after- 
noon, there  was  no  time  to  lose,  seeing  it  was  close  on  three 
o'clock. 

"  To  be  made  beautiful  "  had  been  Aihe's  nursery  term 
for  that  system  of  purification,  beginning  with  a  hot  bath 
to  the  tune  of  "  A  few  more  years  shall  roll,"  chanted  by 
Ailie  with  a  cheerfulness  which,  through  all  the  years  to 
come,  was  to  associate  a  purely  tonic  influence  with  that 
most  dolorous  of  canticles  in  the  Demaine  mind  ;  and 
ending  with  clean  pinafores,  best  ribbons,  and — in  Arthur's 
case — the  whitest  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  tucked  into  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  tunic. 

To-day  Helen  climbed  out  of  the  hammock  in  which  she 
had  been  swinging  herself  with  obvious  reluctance.     It  may 
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have  been  that  she  cared  as  little  for  Bazaars  as  her  parent 
did  ;  or  was  it  some  faint,  humihating  echo  of  those  nursery 
days  when  Helen  had  felt,  as  only  a  child  can  feel,  that  how- 
ever carefully  Ailie  might  brush  her  hair,  or  tie  her  sash, 
or  put  on  her  prettiest  pinafore,  not  one  of  the  visitors  for 
whose  inspection  she  was  thus  adorned  would  bestow  more 
than  a  cursory  glance  upon  her  so  long  as  Alice  or  Arthur 
were  present  ? 

It  was  not  until  she  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  looking- 
glass  in  her  bedroom,  with  AiHe  doing  her  hair,  that  she 
began  to  be  conscious  of  a  curious  thrill  of  anticipation, 
unexpectedly  exhilarating.  It  may  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  room,  so  sunny,  gay,  and  bright  despite  its  shabbi- 
ness  ;  or  it  may  have  been  a  guarded  compHment  of  old 
AiHe's,  as  she  held  up  one  shining  tress,  "  Well,  Miss  Helen, 
whatever  else  you  may  not  have  got,  you  have  got  beautiful 
hair  "  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  the  sight — through  her  looking- 
glass — of  the  frock  and  hat  she  was  to  wear,  spread  out  in 
readiness  upon  her  bed. 

Miss  Smurthwayte  had  made  the  frock,  a  new  white  one, 
specially  for  the  occasion  ;  and  if  Helen,  regarding  it, 
stifled  a  sigh  as  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Mande^^lle,  the  hat, 
an  expensive  capelinc  of  Tuscan  straw,  its  only  trimming 
a  knot  of  black  velvet  and  a  wreath  of  white  roses,  must' have 
more  than  compensated  her  for  those  minor  deficiencies 
which  might  be  apparent  to  the  critical  eye  in  Miss  Smothit's 
creation.  The  hat  was  a  present  from  Mrs.  Errington,  and 
must  have  come — as  Miss  Kate  would  have  seen  at  a  glance 
though  Helen  in  her  rustic  ignorance  never  even  guessed 
it — from  one  of  the  most  expensive  miUiners  in  Paris. 

It  had  been  delicately  offered.  Mrs.  Errington  herself 
had  never  worn  it,  would  never  wear  it  now  ;  yet  it  was 
too  costly  to  throw  aside,  too  unsuitable  for  dear  old  Miss 
Plaice,  far,  far  too  good  for  Lavinia  Mary.  Would  Helen 
at  least  try  it  on  and  see  how  it  suited  her  ?  Of  course, 
it  had  suited  her,  so  transformed  her,  indeed,  that  for  a 
moment  the  shy  girl  had  hardly  recognized  her  own  reflec- 
tion in  the  gilt -framed  pier-glass  above  Miss  Plaice's  marble 
chimney-piece.  She  had  stammered,  blushing,  that  no 
hat  bought  in  Applethwaite  or — which  happened  occasion- 
ally— in  Bishopthorpe  had  ever  suited  her  so  weU.     "  I  am 
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so  glad  you  wall  have  it.  It  is  so  kind  of  you, "  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  had  exclaimed  gratefully.  "  There  are  heaps  and  heaps 
of  other  things  I  cannot  take  where  I  am  going  that  I 
must  get  rid  of.  When  Alice  comes  back,  you  and  she 
must  have  a  good  rummage  amongst  them  and  choose 
what  you  like." 

The  hat,  still  upon  her  head,  half -wondering  that  anyone 
could  part  thus  lightly  with  head-gear  so  essentially  becom- 
ing, Helen  had  expostulated,  hinting  gently,  shyly  at  the 
expiration  of  even  a  widow's  mourning. 

"  Ah,"  Mrs.  Errington  had  said — and  Helen  had  pondered 
much  upon  her  words,  more  and  more  to  her  mystification 
— "  that  I  could  have  worn  with  comparative  equanimity." 

Now  her  hair  done,  her  frock  on,  the  hat  adjusted,  old 
Aihe  stood  off,  her  stout  arms  akimbo,  and  surveyed  the 
result  of  what  she  called  "  so  much  looking-glass  work  " 
with  unbounded  satisfaction. 

"What  I  should  do  if  I  was  your  fathers,"  said  Ailie 
sagely,  as  Helen  struggled  desperately  with  a  pair  of  new 
white  gloves — her  sister's  patience  with  such  details  of  the 
toilet  were  not  in  her — "  I'd  take  you  to  Harrogate  to 
stay  there  a  bit  with  Miss  Alice." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

And  Aihe  answered  enigmatically : 

"  Because  I  can't  abide  for  a  fine  young  woman  to  be 
wasted,  no  more  than  I  can  seeing  good  fruit  rot  for  want 
o'  gathering." 

Helen  was  still  laughing  when  Arthur,  who  for  the  last 
half-hour  had  been  tramping  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
garden  path,  met  her  in  the  hall. 

"  At  last  you're  ready,"  he  said  with  some  irritation. 
Then,  relenting,  "  I  say,  old  girl,  how  nice  you  look  !  " 

"  With  one's  best  frock  and  a  hat  like  this,"  rephed  his 
sister  a  httle  wistfully,  "  one  might  always  look  nice." 

At  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  there  had  been  some  re- 
arrangements made,  consequent  upon  the  sundry  untoward 
occurrences  of  the  afternoon.  Julia  Squire,  for  instance, 
had  had  to  desert  the  Fish  Pond — a  something,  surely,  that 
must  have  attracted  the  naval  eye  ! — and  was  forced  to 
preside  instead  over  her  mother's  stall,  which  no  man  would 
dare  to  so  much  as  look  at.     Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  too  was 
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absent.  "A  severe  headache,"  her  sister  somewhat 
nervously  explained  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  Dorcas  ladies 
had  promptly  whispered  "  Sulks  !  " 

At  the  same  time,  Miss  Blackburn,  conscious,  perhaps, 
of  the  key  of  Lydia's  locked  bedroom,  which  weighed  in 
her  pocket,  showed  herself  so  put -about,  so  distracted, 
so  ill  at  ease  and  overwrought,  that  Mrs.  Errington,  the 
moment  she  had  descended  from  the  platform  after  declaring 
the  Bazaar  open,  had  gone  to  her  and  offered  her 
help. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,  my  dear,  very  kind,"  poor  Miss 
Blackburn  had  said  gratefully.  "  I  should  be  most  thank- 
ful, I  am  sure."  And  a  moment  afterwards  she  added 
apologetically,  "  I  miss  Lydia's  head,  you  see.  She  had — 
she  has,  I  mean — such  an  excellent  head." 

With  Mrs.  Errington  helping  Miss  Blackburn,  Helen 
Demaine  found  herself  in  full  charge  of  the  Flower  Stall, 
which  otherwise  should  have  been  Mrs.  Errington 's 
care,  assisted  by  Helen  and  her  cousin  Millie.  The  Flower 
Stall  of  course  had  been  another  of  Mrs.  Errington 's  ideas. 
There  had  never  been  one  at  a  Dorcas  Sale  of  Work  before  ; 
there  never  should  be,  as  one  or  two  mothers  of  marriage- 
able girls  decided,  another.  It  gave  the  young  persons 
who  sold  the  flowers  such  an  unfair  advantage  over  those 
other  young  ladies,  condemned,  like  Julia  Squire,  to  the 
huckstering  of  flannelette  and  calico  ;  or  poor  Miss  Esther 
Smithson,  who  was  to  wait  nearly  an  hour  before  she  could 
persuade  an  elderly  gentleman  to  buy  one  of  her  pile  of  pen- 
wipers.    On  the  other  hand,  Helen  had  a  customer  at  once. 

As  soon  as  he  decently  could,  though  not  until  he  had 
provided  Sallie  with  the  wherewithal  for  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  angling  at  the  Fish  Pond,  Little  Dicks,  seeing 
Helen  Demaine  at  the  Flower  Stall,  had  made  straight  for 
it  to  ask  after  Alice. 

So  far  the  little  man  had  been  singularly  unlucky  in  his 
inquiries. 

At  the  Springfield  luncheon-table  the  subject  was  too 
obviously  unpopular. 

Its  mistress,  returned  from  an  all-night  vigil  at  the  little 
house  in  the  market-place,  tired  and  somewhat  cross,  had 
answered  curtly  that  she  could  give  him  no  information 
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whatever  as  to  her  niece's  progress  or  lack  of  progress  at 
Harrogate. 

Now  safely  rid  of  Sallie,  little  Dicks  leaned  against  the 
Flower  Stall,  his  coat  adorned  with  a  rose  and  a  spray  of 
maidenhair,  for  which  he  had  cheerfully  paid  sixpence, 
chatting  confidentially  with  Helen  Demaine  for  nearly  half 
an  hour. 

"She's  much  better,  you  know,"  Helen  said,  beaming 
at  him. 

She  never  felt  shy  or  strange  with  Mr.  Dicks.  His 
smooth,  rosy  face  had  something  so  friendly,  so  simple 
that,  though  without  a  suspicion  of  what  underlay  his 
interest  in  her  sister,  Helen  told  him  freely  all  she  thought 
might  possibly  interest  him.  Her  father  had  had  a  letter 
from  the  matron  of  the  nursing  home  only  that  morning. 
She  had  written  of  a  distinct  improvement  in  Alice's  con- 
dition.    There  were  at  last  signs  of  returning  animation. 

"  It  may  be  slow,  of  course,"  said  Helen,  "  but  they  seem 
to  have  no  doubt  now  that  she  will  get  better."  Then 
eagerly,  a  thrill  in  her  voice  that  made  little  Dicks  acclaim 
her  sister  then  and  there,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Dicks,  won't  it  be  jolly 
when  she  can  really  walk  again  ?  " 

Mr.  Dicks  turned  giddy  as  he  heard  her.  Helen  saw  with 
surprise  the  colour  leave  his  ruddy  face  quite  pale  ;  his 
voice  shook  as  he  asked  her  : 

"  ]\liss  Helen,  when  you  write  to  her,  will  you  tell  her 
that  I  asked  you  to  send  her  my  affect — my  most  affec- 
tionate regards  ?  " 

Sheer  mischief  prompted  Helen. 

"  Why  not  say  love  ?     It's  so  much  shorter." 

Mr.  Dicks  gripped  her  hand. 

"  WiU  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  Will  you  reaUy  ?  Oh,  that 
would  be  kind  of  you." 

The  scales  fell  from  Helen  Demaine 's  eyes.  The  per- 
petual curate  was  in  love  with  Alice.  Alice,  perhaps,  was 
in  love  with  him.  The  very  idea  brought  with  it  a  train  of 
convincing  incidents.  The  odd  look  in  Alice's  eyes  when- 
ever the  young  man  had  been  casually  mentioned  ;  her 
seemingly  causeless  moods  of  intense  depression  ;  old  Ailie's 
cryptic  sayings — all  assumed  colour,  force,  meaning  in 
this  new  light  the  curate's  eagerness  threw  upon  them. 
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Helen  leant  across  the  counter. 

"Mr.  Dicks,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  lest  Millie  should 
overhear,  "  why  don't  you  go  to  Harrogate  to  see  her  ? 
She  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  you.  Besides  it  might  do 
her  good,  you  know." 

Before  Mr.  Dicks  could  reply,  another  customer  came 
up  ;  also  Sallie  demanding  shrilly  that  the  curate  should* 
come  and  angle  too. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  Rosie,  weeping  her  pretty  eyes  red  among  the  goose- 
berry-bushes in  her  grandmother's  garden,  what  of  her  ? 

Rosie  had  seen  the  poster  announcing  the  Bazaar  the 
afternoon  she  took  Mrs.  Errington  her  chicken,  though  she 
had  been  far  too  miserable  to  stand  and  read  it  at  the  time. 
But  next  market  day,  as  she  stood  at  the  Cross,  the  Apple- 
thwaite  crier  had  halted  almost  in  a  line  with  her,  as  he 
rung  his  bell  and  bawled  out  the  proclamation  : 

Oh,  yes,  Oh,  yes,  Oh,  yes ! 
To  be  held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  grand  Bazaar  and  Fancy  Fair.  Lady 
Crane  will  open  the  Bazaar  at  three  o'clock.  Doors 
open  at  2.30.  Afternoon  admission  one  shilling. 
After  four  o'clock  sixpence.  Free  to  mothers  and 
children  in  arms.     Tea  and  other  refreshments. 

It  was  on  the  long-drawn  echo  of  the  word  "  refresh- 
ments," another  voice  had  spoken,  buoyant,  gay  : 

"  I  say,  any  of  you  coming  to  hear  me  sing  on  Saturday  ?  " 

And,  turning  round,  Rosie  had  seen — Arthur.  He  had 
spoken  to  them  all  but  his  eyes  were  on  Rosie  ;  and  the 
silly  child  had  glowed  as  she  heard,  her  foolish  heart  cleared 
as  completely  of  its  late  distrust  as  if  those  careless  words 
of  Arthur's  had  been  a  sponge  upon  a  slate. 

"  I  say,  you  must  all  of  you  come,  you  know,"  Arthur 
had  said  in  his  genial,  most  delightful  way.  "  There  are 
to  be  great  doings.  Mrs.  Lamb,  if  you  aren't  there,  I  shall 
know  you're  no  Churchwoman."  Then  he  had  raised  his 
hat,  still  looking  at  Rosie,  and  had  walked  away,  leaving 
behind  him  a  flattered  feminine  chorus  of  approval. 

No  wonder  poor  Rosie  wanted  to  go  to  the  Bazaar  ;  no 
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wonder  Catherine's  curt  refusal  had  reduced  her  to  such 
despair.  Catherine  had  no  patience  with  Bazaars,  con- 
sidered them  naught  but  foohshness  institutions  intended 
mainly  for  the  rich,  and  more  especiaUy  for  those  folk  with 
more  money  than  brains  ! 

So  the  washing-up  done.  Rose  had  retired  to  the  garden 
and  would  possibly  have  remained  there  all  the  afternoon, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  intervention  of  Mrs.  Summer- 

^Mrs    Summerfield.  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  did  not 
aeree  with  Catherine  upon  the  subject  of  Bazaars.  A  Bazaar 
to  her  was  a  source  of  purest  bliss.     What  a  picture-gaUery 
is  to  an  artist,  a  hbrary  to  a  book-lover,  a  church  to  an 
architect,  all  that  and  more  was  such  a  feast  of  fancy-work 
to  Mrs    Summerfield  !     Not  only  did  Mrs.   Summerfteld 
want  to  go  to  the  Bazaar  but  she  wished  for  some  one  to 
accompany    her.     And   who    more    presentable    for   that 
purpose  than  Rosie  ?     For  if  Mrs.  Summerfield  went  to 
the  Bazaar  she  must  walk  there,  seeing,  as  she  explained 
to  old  Catherine,  listemng  sourly  enough  though  not  un- 
willing to  humour  such  a  neighbour,  they  were  too     throng 
!^thus   occasionaUy  the  smooth   g^ntihty   of  the  lady  s 
speech  tripped  over  some  native  pebble-'  with  the  hay- 
rSaking.  for  Robin  to  spare  a  horse  to  drive  her  down 
And    if  Rosie  were  not  allowed  to  accompany  her.  she 
musi  not  only  walk  alone  to  Applethwaite  but  bring  her 
purchases  back  unaided.     And  such  a  dislike  had  Mrs. 
Summerfield  for  walking  alone  that  she  would  rather  pay 
for  Rosie 's  ticket  than  go  without  her. 

"Her  ticket  and  her  tea  I'U  give  her,"  said  Mrs  Summer- 
field  "She  need  have  no  other  expense  unless  there 
happen  to  be  some  trifles  she  may  wish  to  buy. 

"Thope  she'll  have  more  sense."  said  Catherine  dourly. 
"  -Rnt  if  it  is  to  eang  wi'  you,  she  can  and  welcome. 

lo  Ro  e  was  cluel  sL  came  slowly,  rather  ashamed 
of  the  amber  gooseberry  which,  in  one  of  those  intervals 
of  calm  that  occur  in  the  fiercest  storm,  she  had  ]ust  popped 

"'' Be'stritmore  haste  than  that,  my  lass."  Catherine 
called  impatiently.  "  Th'  Missus  here  wants  thee  to  gang 
wi'  her  to  th'  Bazaar." 
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And  at  the  sudden  change  in  Rosie's  aspect,  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  was  sure  she  had  guessed  right  the  attraction  which 
drew  the  girl  to  Applethwaite.  The  apprentice,  of  course, 
for  on  no  account  would  Robin  show  his  nose  at  such  a 
function. 

The  Bazaar  was  in  full  swing  when  Rosie  and  Mrs. 
Summerfield  arrived  at  the  Mechanics',  just  too  late  to 
witness  what  Arthur  afterwards  described  as  the  "  grand 
entry  "  of  Lady  Crane  and  her  nephew,  who,  seated  now 
in  the  front  row  of  chairs,  were  listening  to  the  concert, 
which  had  been  timed  to  begin  with  their  appearance. 

Driving  over  Applethwaite  Bridge,  the  lieutenant  had 
suggested  : 

"  I  say.  Aunt  Harriet,  let's  cut  the  Sale  of  Work  or  what- 
ever you  call  it.  It's  too  glorious  a  day  to  be  mewed  up 
indoors." 

"My  lad,  no,"  had  been  the  reply.  "You'd  never 
forgive  me  if  you  realized  what  you'd  miss." 

And  young  Crane  had  owned  his  aunt  was  right,  as  he 
watched  Miss  Esther  Smithson  mince  across  the  platform 
to  play  the  overture. 

When  Rosie  entered,  shrinking  a  little  behind  Mrs. 
Summerfield  because  she  had  become  suddenly  conscious 
of  her  red  eyes,  Arthur  was  singing  a  little  Scotch  song  he 
had  found  copied  in  one  of  his  mother's  albums : 

"  O,  how  can  ye  gang,  lassie  ? 
How  can  ye  gang  ? 
O,  how  can  ye  gang  sae  to  grieve  me  ? 
Wi'  yonr  beauty  and  your  art 
Ye  hae  broken  my  heart, 
For  I  never,  never  thought  ye  wad  leave  me. 

"  O,  how  could  ye  think,  Jemmie,  how  could  ye  think  ? 
O,  how  could  ye  think  that  I  lo'ed  ye  ? 

For  it's  O,  but  I  lo'ed  ane, 

But  I  darna  tell  his  name, 
And  I  never,  never  meant  to  deceive  ye." 

It  was  Arthur  who  sang  ;  but  it  was  Rosie  in  whose 
throbbing  heart  each  reproachful  word  found  poignant 
echo. 

Rosie  had  anticipated  great  things  from  Mrs.  Errington's 
Bazaar  :   a  httle  of  Arthur's  notice  certainly,  some  pretty 
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trifle  bought  for  her  at  one  of  the  stalls,  perhaps  that  intro- 
duction which  in  moments  of  extreme  optimism  she  had 
dehghted  to  picture  to  herself :  "  Helen,  this  is  Rosie. 
Please  be  kind  to  her," 

But,  alas,  for  Rosie 's  dreams.  She  and  Arthur  might 
have  been  poles  apart.  When  he  was  not  singing  or  playing 
accompaniments  for  some  one  else  to  sing,  he  was  at  that 
stall  of  useful  undergarments,  where  Mrs.  Errington  was 
doing  her  best  to  make  things  easy  for  poor,  confused  Miss 
Blackburn. 

And  if  ever  a  young  gentleman  was  made  to  work,  it  was 
Arthur  that  afternoon.  Mrs.  Errington,  indeed,  seemed 
almost  merciless  in  her  demands  upon  his  assistance,  that 
same  assistance  Miss  Blackburn  accepted  half-apologetically 
and  with  thanks  so  profuse.  If  change  was  wanted,  Arthur 
must  betake  those  long  legs  of  his  into  the  town  and  see 
what  he  could  do  at  the  nearest  shop  ;  if  the  supply  of 
string  or  paper  fell  short,  it  was  his  mission  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Never,  too,  had  Mrs.  Errington  shown  herself 
so  exacting.  To  fasten  a  parcel  to  her  satisfaction  became 
a  task  almost  hopeless  of  achievement  ;  in  everybody's 
hearing  she  rated  him  for  his  clumsiness,  so  that  Lady  Crane, 
surveying  the  little  scene  through  her  lorgnette,  guffawed 
heartily  at  the  youth's  discomfiture.  And  when  an  Apple- 
thwaite  mother  arrived  with  a  twin  dragging  to  each  hand, 
she  bid  him  escort  the  sticky  couple  to  the  Fish  Pond,  while 
she  held  intimate  discourse  in  whispers  with  the  gratified 
mother. 

In  the  crowd,  which  increased  steadily  after  four  o'clock. 
Rose  remained  unheeded.  Mrs.  Summerfield,  having  met 
her  nieces  and  some  other  of  her  acquaintances,  had  already 
forgotten — as  the  great  so  frequently  do — her  humble 
companion.  Rose  herself  had  few  acquaintances  in  Apple- 
thwaite  and  certainly  no  'prentice  boys.  She  had  some 
money  in  her  purse,  but  shp  was  too  timid  to  approach  the 
stalls  ;  so  she  hung  about,  stricken  and  unhappy,  but 
unable  to  tear  herself  away  so  long  as  Arthur  was  there. 
Finally,  she  retired  to  a  window  and  stood,  her  grey  beige 
frock  with  the  black  arabesques — ^and  Rose  had  put  on  the 
beige  out  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Summerfield — almost  con- 
cealed by  one  of  the  long  red  curtains. 
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Even  there  Fate  pursued  her  and  deceived  her 
cruelly. 

Some  one  spoke.  She  thought  it  was  Arthur's  voice  and 
looked  up,  quivering.  It  was  the  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  sitting  beside  Lady  Crane  when  they  first  entered 
the  Bazaar  ;  and  must  be,  as  Rose  knew  at  once,  her  lady- 
ship's nephew. 
'  He  saw  her  confusion  and  apologized. 

"  I'm  sorry  I  startled  you.  But  can  you  tell  me  the 
name  of  that  young  lady  at  the  Flower  Stall — the  one  in 
the  hat  with  roses  ?  " 

"  It's  Miss  Helen  Demaine,  sir,"  said  Rosie  simply. 

He  thanked  her  ;  and  with  listless  interest  Rose  watched 
him  move  off  towards  the  Flower  Stall.  She  saw  him  say 
something  to  Miss  Helen  ;  and  they  both  laughed.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  go  away  but  stood  there, 
the  two  of  them  talking  and  laughing,  till  poor  Rosie  was 
fain  to  ask  herself  indignantly,  by  whose  dispensation  was 
it  that  in  the  narrow  contines  of  the  same  room  two  hearts 
could  be  beating,  the  one  so  light  apparently  and  the  other 
so  forlorn  and  heavy  ? 

Presently  Arthur  sang  again,  a  something  so  outrageously 
comic  that  Millie  Squire  laughed  till  she  cried  and  Lady 
Crane's  roars  of  merriment  were  heard  loud  above  the  dis- 
creeter  cackling  of  the  Dorcas  ladies. 

In  the  very  midst  of  Arthur's  song.  Rose  noticed  some 
commotion  at  the  door.  The  next  moment,  Robin  Summer- 
field  appeared,  inquiring  for  her  by  name  in  no  hushed  tones. 
He  had  come  straight  from  his  work  in  the  hay-field  ;  and 
Rose  could  have  died  with  shame  and  mortification,  as  she 
compared  his  appearance,  rough  and  unkempt,  with  that  of 
Arthur,  standing  upon  the  platform  as  debonair  and  well- 
groomed  as  a  young  gentleman  could  be.  Rose  saw  one 
of  the  ladies — ^Miss  Esther  Smithson — flutter  up  to  him  and 
apparently  expostulate  ;  and  then  she  heard  his  voice, 
dominating  Miss  Esther's  surprise  and  indignation  : 

"  I  don't  care  who's  singing.  I  want  my  mother  and 
Rose  Gill.     Her  grandmother's  had  an  accident." 

At  the  sound  of  her  name  Rose  had  left  her  corner  and 
crossed  the  hall,  her  face  crimson  with  embarrassment, 
horribly  conscious  that  Arthur,  from  his  vantage  ground 
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upon  the.  platform,  had  stopped  singing  and  was  watching 
all  that  passed. 

Mrs.  Summerfield,  too,  rose  from  the  chair  she  had  man- 
aged to  secure  just  behind  Lady  Crane,  and  bustled  to- 
wards the  door,  all  professional  activity  at  the  word 
"  accident." 

"  The  trap's  outside, "'Robin  said  to  them. 

And  as  Rose  stumbled  half -blindly  towards  the  staircase, 
it  was  his  hand,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  which  steadied 
her.  Afterwards  Rose  remembered  very  little  of  that  drive 
back  to  the  cottage,  though  Mrs.  Summerfield,  sharing  the 
front  seat  of  the  cart  with  her  son,  questioned  him  closely 
as  to  what  had  happened. 

As  in  a  dream  Rose  heard  her  interested  questions, 
Robin's  laconic  answers.  As  in  a  dream  she  saw  the  high 
green  hedges,  the  open  holms,  the  iron  gates  of  the  park  and 
the  white  familiar  road.  As  in  a  dream  she  recognized 
the  famihar  eaves,  the  doctor's  gig  at  their  gate  and  felt 
their  own  cart  stop.  As  in  a  dream,  for  all  the  time  the 
one  thing  Rose  was  conscious  of,  was  Arthur's  voice,  sing- 
ing stiD,  that  last  hne  of  his  song  : 

"  And  I  never,  never  meant  to  deceive  ye." 

Then  Robin  came  to  the  back  of  the  cart  to  lift  her  down  ; 
and,  with  the  sight  of  his  troubled,  compassionate  face, 
came  Rosie's  first  realization  of  what  had  happened. 

"  Gran  isn't  dead  ?  "  she  said. 

Before  Robin  could  reply,  holding  her  in  his  arms — so 
unresisting  as  she  was — ^just  a  moment  longer  than  was 
necessary,  his  mother  answered  for  him  sharply  : 

"  Of  course,  she's  not  dead.  Even  old  folks  don't  die 
of  a  fractured  thigh,  though  very  often  after  it." 

Then  as  some  one  passed  the  comer  of  the  road — it  was 
Mr.  Dicks,  cychng  in  the  direction  of  Ottergill — she  lowered 
her  voice  and  said  more  kindly  : 

"  Come,  my  girl.     Let  us  go  in." 

Mr.  Dicks  had  escaped  early  but  not  easily.  Mrs, 
Smithson's  stall  was  the  one  beside  the  entrance  ;  and  as 
the  perpetual  curate  approached  it,  eager  to  get  away  from 
all  the  bustle,  so  that  he' might  enjoy  the  happiness  Helen's 
words  had  given^him,  in  solitude,  Mrs.  Smithson  had  way- 
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laid  him  and  thrust  a  tea-cosy  into  his  arms.  It  was  a 
gorgeous  thing,  all  tinsel  and  brilliant  Eastern  embroideries 
on  black  satin,  and  Mrs.  Smithson  assured  him  it  was  dirt- 
cheap  at  a  guinea. 

"  It  ought  to  be  raffled,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson  regretfully, 
"but  the  vicar  objects." 

"  But  what  should  I  do  with  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dicks. 

"  Do  with  it  ?  "  retorted  Mrs.  Smithson,  "  why,  it  won't 
spoil  with  keeping.     Put  it  away  for  your  wife." 

At  that  word  "  wife,"  Mr.  Dicks  made  no  further  parley 
but  thrust  a  chubby  forefinger  and  thumb  into  his  waist- 
coat-pocket ;  while  honest  Mrs.  Smithson,  broadly  smihng, 
covered  the  cosy,  first  with  tissue,  then  with  brown  paper, 
and  tied  it  securely  with  string. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Mr.  Dicks  was  following  Robin's 
gig  along  the  road.  The  afternoon  was  oppressively  close, 
the  way,  once  North  Fold  was  passed,  long  and  rough  and 
all  uphill  ;  but  what  recked  Mr.  Dicks  of  the  dust,  or  the 
heat,  or  even  the  perspiration  that  dripped  from  his  glowing 
face,  as  long  as  he  had  the  precious  talisman  fastened  to  his 
handlebars  ? 

It  was  cooler  in  Ottergill  than  it  had  been  in  Apple- 
thwaite. 

Away  down  the  valley  one  could  see  the  storm-clouds 
slowly  gathering,  but  in  Mr.  Dicks'  scanty  garden  cool  airs 
blew  in  from  the  moorland  the  other  side  of  the  stonewall. 

Mr.  Dicks  went  indoors  to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  He  had 
already  had  refreshments  of  a  sort  at  the  Bazaar  ;  but  to 
the  perpetual  curate  tea  was  always  welcome.  After  tea 
he  fed  his  poultry,  and  visited  his  little  church,  standing 
some  twenty  yards  off  like  a  grey  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  moor  turf,  to  find  and  place  his  markers  ready  at  the 
Lessons  for  the  morrow.  He  also  called  at  Mrs,  Binks's, 
far  too  busy  about  her  hay  to  bother  about  Bazaars,  though 
all  her  three  daughters  had  joined  their  aunt  there.  It 
was  at  the  Craggs  that  Mr.  Dicks  heard  the  story  of  how 
old  Catherine  Gill,  hobbling  down  the  road  to  ask  the 
postman  the  latest  news  of  old  Mrs.  Squire,  with  whom 
she  had  once  Hved  as  servant,  had  fallen  and  broken — some 
said  her  arm,  others  her  leg,  whilst  Miss  Hetty  Binks  main- 
tained it  was  two  legs. 
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Mrs.  Binks  being  quite  as  talkative  as  her  sister,  it  was 
fully  dusk  before  Mr.  Dicks  re-entered  his  study  and  undid 
Mrs.  Smithson's  parcel. 

His  window  was  open  and  his  chair  beside  it.  Now  he 
pulled  the  table  close  and  placed  the  cosy  upon  it.  Long 
after  darkness  had  come — and  Mr.  Dicks  smoked  late  that 
night — its  tinsel  broideries  made  a  spot  of  brilhance  that 
for  the  perpetual  curate  had  a  something  almost  hypnotic 
in  their  compelhng  attraction. 

And  as  Mr.  Dicks  smoked,  though  the  faint  rumble  of 
thunder  could  be  heard  from  the  valley,  the  play  of  summer 
lightning  seen  in  the  sky,  winter  was  the  picture  foremost 
in  the  curate's  mind.  A  late  November  or  early  December 
evening  ;  without  darkness,  the  beat  of  rain  or  soft  thud 
of  snow  upon  the  panes,  the  wuther  of  the  wind  upon  the 
moor  ;  within  the  curtains  drawn,  the  lamp  lit,  a  simple 
meal  laid  out  ;  and,  upon  the  cosy's  magnificent  gold 
tassel,  Ahce's  white  hand  laid,  above  the  cosy,  Alice's  face. 
Ah,  away  with  your  enchanted  carpets,  your  magic  mirrors, 
your  fairy  rings — no  ring,  no  carpet,  no  mirror  could  have 
brought  Uttle  Dicks  the  half  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  that 
Mrs.  Smithson's  cosy  brought  to  him  that  midsummer 
night. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 

LOVE  AT   FIRST   SIGHT 

FOR  a  young  woman,  who  less  than  six  months  ago 
had  sat  despondently  upon  a  tombstone  in  Apple- 
thwaite  churchyard,  meditating  upon  the  vanity 
of  hfe,  its  sinister  brevity  and  its  common  goal  as 
indicated  by  the  grey  headstones  all  around  her,  Miss  Helen 
Demaine  was  to  wake  up  upon  the  Sunday  morning  follow- 
ing the  Bazaar,  feehng  life  had  unexpectedly  acquired  a 
new  zest  and  far  more  inclined  to  thank  Heaven  for  the 
fateful  gift — and  do  so  rapturously — than  when  she  had  so 
whole-heartedly  adopted  the  Preacher's  more  moral  but 
morbid  view. 

The  storm,  whose  rumblings  Uttle  Dicks  had  heard  as 
he  sat  rapt  in  contemplation  of  his  gorgeous  cosy,  had 
broken  over  Applethwaite  shortly  after  midnight  ;  but, 
though  it  had  kept  so  many  roused  and  alarmed,  it  had 
disturbed  Helen  not  at  all.  Tired  out  with  the  day's 
excitement,  the  girl  had  slept  through  it  with  a  child's 
soundness  and  was  even  smiling  in  her  sleep,  when  old  Ailie, 
hght  in  hand,  had  come  in  to  see  if  she  were  frightened. 
So  unhke  poor  Rosie,  who,  not  daring  to  disturb  her  grand- 
mother, upon  whom  the  opiate  sent  by  the  doctor  had  only 
just  taken  effect,  had  covered  her  head  under  the  bed- 
clothes at  the  first  clap  of  thunder  and  so  lay,  sobbing  and 
crying,  upon  her  improvised  couch  on  the  settle,  till  she  heard 
Robin's  voice  through  the  key-hole,  bidding  her,  if  she  were 
nervous  or  her  grandmother  taken  worse,  set  a  lighted 
candle  in  the  window  and  his  mother  would  come  to  her. 
And  whilst  Helen  slept  and  dreamed  and  Rosie  woke 
and  cried  between  her  fitful  slumber,  at  the  httle  house  in 
the  market-place — ^whose  wan  Hght  Mrs.  Errington,  sleepless 
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too,  noticed  as  she  sat  at  her  bedroom  window,  watching 
the  play  of  hghtning  and  the  spurt  of  rain  with  mournful, 
fascinated  eyes — old  Mrs.  Squire  lay  a-dying.  Her  trafi&c 
done  with  this  world's  business — love,  courtship,  marriage, 
children,  all  faded  as  suddenly  and  completely  from  her 
sense  of  earthly  things — old  Mrs.  Squire  breathed  her  last 
in  an  unconsciousness  which  not  the  loudest  detonation  of 
the  storm  had  power  to  disturb. 

But  what  had  happened  so  to  change  a  young  lady's 
views,  given — as  even  Mrs.  Errington  had  discovered — to 
be  rather  decided  in  her  opinions  though  not  disinclined 
to  modify  them  when  nicely  handled  ?  It  could  not  be  the 
Bazaar  alone,  that  function  to  which  Helen  had  looked 
forward  with  as  much  dread  as  anticipation,  persuaded  into 
helping  with  the  Flower  Stall  only  because  by  doing  so  she 
had  thought  to  relieve  her  friend  ;  and  generally  coaxed 
into  a  state  of  reluctant  yet  amiable  readiness  by  the  wiles 
and  arts  of  that  same  lady. 

And  yet  it  was  about  the  Bazaar  and  what  had  taken 
place  there,  all  Helen's  dreams  that  night  had  grouped 
themselves  ;  her  first  thought  at  waking  how,  since  yester- 
day, and  since  yesterday  afternoon  in  particular,  she  had 
in  some  curious,  indefinable  fashion  begun  to  live. 

With  the  rest  of  the  stall-holders  the  girl  had  observed, 
not  without  curiosity,  the  entry  of  Lady  Crane  and  her 
nephew  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  first  part  of  the  concert  was 
over — and  how  Helen  had  thanked  her  stars  that  she 
herself  was  under  no  obligation  to  appear  on  that  platform 
— she  had  watched  with  some  amusement  the  sort  of  Royal 
Progress  the  respected  President  of  the  Dorcas  had  made 
from  booth  to  booth,  inspecting,  criticizing,  finding  fault, 
but  never  failing  to  make  purchases,  which  had  gladdened 
the  hearts  of  the  Dorcas  ladies  and  made  their  Tabitha's 
cheery,  "  Damn  it,  but  I  call  this  a  nice  thing,  don't  you. 
Pen  ?  "  quite  one  of  the  most  jocund  notes  of  the  long  and 
trying  day.  In  fact,  her  ladyship's  expletives  had  been  so 
full  of  good  humour,  of  satisfaction  with  herself,  with  her 
nephew  and  with  the  world  in  general,  that  her  very 
"  damns  "  had  seemed  to  scintillate  rather  with  the  festive 
brilliance  of  fireworks  than  that  fateful  luridity  with  which 
the  Dorcas  were  wont  to  associate  the  word. 
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As  to  the  nephew,  he  had  dutifully  accompanied  his  aunt. 
"Tame  cat,"  Helen  had  called  him  unjustly,  as  she  saw 
with  what  docility  he  had  wandered  in  his  relative's  wake 
from  stall  to  stall,  finally  coming  to  a  halt  before  that  bower 
of  dangling  petticoats  and  pinafores  so  unequally  adorned 
by  dear  old  Patience  Blackburn  and  Arthur's  capricious 
mistress.  There  he  stood,  looking  very  bored,  whilst  his 
aunt,  full  of  concern  at  Miss  Lydia's  unexampled  absence, 
had  pressed  poor  Miss  Blackburn  for  fuller  and  fuller  details 
of  her  sister's  headache. 

One  or  two  of  the  Applethwaite  mothers  had  approached 
Miss  Blackburn's  wares  whilst  the  heutenant  was  there, 
only  to  move  away  again  in  embarrassment  when  they  saw 
the  strange,  young  gentleman  ;  though  they  had  known 
no  such  confusion  whilst  Arthur — thus  uncomfortably 
privileged  as  their  vicar's  son — had  fastened  up  their 
bulky  packages. 

If  the  lieutenant  wondered  at  their  retirement,  his  aunt 
was  not  long  before  she  woke  him  to  the  full  horror  of  his 
position. 

Flourishing  a  bifurcated  garment  of  scarlet  flannel — 
Miss  Lydia's  masterpiece — ^into  his  disgusted  face,  she 
demanded  with  her  favourite  oath,  if  he  thought  them  large 
enough  for  old  Mary  Thwaites  at  the  Lodge,  "  so  very 
broadly  built,  my  dear  boy,  in  what  you  would  call  the 
beam  ?  " 

It  was  then  the  lieutenant  fled.  Ten  minutes  later, 
having  interrogated  Rosie,  he  was  at  the  Flower  Stall,  his 
bronzed,  sea- worn  face  on  a  level  with  Helen's,  his  keen 
blue  eyes  meeting  her  grey  ones,  as  he  asked  the  question 
Helen,  in  her  heart,  had  repeated  since  a  hundred  times  : 

"  Are  you  really  little  Helen  Demaine  ?  Of  course,  I 
know  you  are,"  he  had  added  ingenuously,  "because  I 
have  just  been  told  so.  But  I  shouldn't  have  known  you 
otherwise.  Why,  when  I  was  here  before,  you  were  quite 
a  httle  girl,  with  your  hair  in  plaits.  And  you  weren't 
a  bit  " — ^Lady  Crane's  nephew,  with  something  of  his  aunt's 
bluntness,  was  going  to  say  "  pretty  "  but  substituted 
very  adroitly — "as  you  are  now." 

A  few  weeks  ago  such  an  encounter  must  have  confused 
the   vicar   of  Applethwaite 's   younger   daughter   beyond 
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words  ;  now  Helen  met  it  with  an  innocent,  girlish  elation, 
a  naive  content,  largely  due — had  the  lieutenant  known  it — 
to  Mrs.  Errington's  Tuscan  capeUne.  Never,  since  nursery 
days,  had  Helen  known  that  perfect  adjustment  between 
her  appearance  and  her  surroundings,  which  to  shy  people  is 
half  the  secret  of  success.  Wearing  her  own  Sunday-go-to- 
meeting  hat,  a  blue  sailor  with  prim  ribbons,  Helen  must 
have  felt  shy,  disposed  to  monosyllables  and  cruelly  self- 
conscious.  Crowned  with  Mrs.  Errington's  Parisian  creation, 
at  once  so  suitable  and  so  picturesque,  she  was  able  to 
play  her  part  in  the  day's  comedy  with  pretty  commendable 
grace,  fastening  a  posy  and  presenting  it  to  her  new  customer 
as  to  the  manner  born  ;  and  answering  his  interested  cate- 
chism gaily  and  with  a  laugh. 

And  she  was  delightful  when  she  laughed,  the  lieutenant 
thought.  He  had  seen,  of  course,  scores  of  prettier  girls, 
girls  better  dressed,  more  flirtatious  giils  and  with  infinitely 
more  to  say  for  themselves,  but  never  anything  more  attrac- 
tive than  Helen's  country  freshness  and  the  shy  candour 
of  her  eyes.  And,  on  a  sudden,  came  the  inspiration 
which  was  to  transform  a  prosaic  afternoon  : 

"  I  say,  you  must  be  awfully  tired,  aren't  you  ?  And 
thirsty  ?  Mayn't  I  take  you  into  the  other  room  and  give 
you  some  tea  ?     I  should  love  to  have  a  talk," 

"If  MiUie  will  look  after  the  stall,"  Helen  answered 
demurely. 

"  Who  is  MiUie  ?  "  ^; 

She  duly  presented  her  cousin.  But  the  blushing, 
gigghng  hoyden  made  no  impression  ;  the  sailor  had  only 
eyes  for  Helen  and  swept  her  off  to  the  Refreshment  Room 
with  an  impetus,  whose  familiarity  he  half  excused  by 
sajdng  : 

"  Don't  you  remember  how  I  used  to  have  tea  with  you 
at  the  Vicarage  ?  " 

Then  Mrs.  Moody,  glorified  out  of  all  recognition  as  a 
waitress,  had  swooped  down  upon  them,  tray  in  hand,  with 
— to  Helen — the  unfamiliar  question  : 

"  Tea  for  two,  sir  ?  " 

To  which  the  heutenant  had  answered,  a  pleased  pro- 
prietorship in  his  very  air  : 

"  Tea  for  two." 
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When  next  day,  MiUie  related  the  episode  to  her  mother, 
the  mistress  of  Springfield  considered  her  girl  had  been 
shamefully  treated.  There  was  no  question,  if  Helen  had 
behaved  with  propriety,  she  should  have  taken  Millie  with 
them.  Millie  would  have  enjoyed  some  tea  quite  as  much 
as  Helen.  Millie  then  confessed  that  she  had  not  been  so 
entirely  overlooked  as  her  mother  imagined.  When  Mr. 
Crane  and  Helen  came  back,  he  had  despatched  her  and 
Sallie  with  such  an  unlimited  order  upon  the  Dorcas  con- 
fectionery, that  MiUie's  one  regret,  as  well  as  Sallie's, 
had  been  the  Hmitations  of  their  physical  capacity.  Still, 
Mrs.  Squire  was  not  satisfied. 

"  In  your  place,  Millie,  love,"  she  said,  "  I  should  have 
insisted  upon  my  rights  and  accompanied  them." 

"  But,  mamma,"  said  MiUie,  "  you  told  me  if  he  asked 
Julia,  I  wasn't  to  go  on  any  account." 

Mindful  of  last  night's  sad  event  and  Springfield's  drawn 
blinds,  Mrs.  Squire  had  nobly  suppressed  her  irritation. 
Millie  never  could  see  distinctions,  poor  child.  In  that  way 
she  reminded  her  mother  of  her  Uncle  Philip — poor  Philip  ! 
As  to. Julia  and  the  lieutenant,  dear  Julia  would  have  had 
no  tea  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  somewhat  foolish  kind- 
ness of  Mrs.  Errington,  who  had  sent  her  to  the  Tea  Room 
at  last  under  Arthur's  escort. 

And  Helen  ?  So  interested  had  she  been  in  their  mutual 
reminiscences,  that  she  must  have  forgotten  her  stall  com- 
pletely had  it  not  been  for  the  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Moody, 
hovering  behind  their  backs  and  calculating  on  her  sodden 
fingers  the  exact  number  of  queen's  cakes  and  maids  of 
honour  they  had  respectively  consumed. 

"  You  couldn't  tell  me  the  time,  could  you,  Mrs.  Moody  ?" 
Helen  said  ingratiatingly. 

And  the  transfigured  charwoman  replied  with  precision  : 

"  'Twas  a  quarter  to  the  hour  when  you  sat  down,  miss, 
'tis  just  a  quarter  past  the  hour  now." 

II  My  staU  !  "  cried  Helen. 

"  And  my  aunt !  "  the  lieutenant  echoed.  Then,  as  he 
rose  to  follow  her,  he  touched  her  arm.  "  TeU  Arthur  not 
to  go  out  on  Monday  till  I  come,  won't  you  ?  " 

Helen,  confused  by  Mrs.  Moody's  significant  glances,  had 
grown  suddenly  shy,  for  his  touch  upon  her  arm,  his  look 
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into  her  eyes,  had  said  as  plainly  as  words,  "  And  you, 
too." 

Now  upon  her  knees  at  her  window,  looking  out  to  see 
what  hurt  the  storm  had  done  her  garden  and  beholding 
instead  of  havoc,  all  yesterday's  jaded  beauties  refreshed 
and  sparkling  beneath  a  dazzhng  sky,  Helen  was  to  marvel 
at  her  own  elation,  which  even  the  solemn  sound  of  the  bell, 
tolhng  for  old  Mrs.  Squire,  failed  to  tinge  with  melancholy. 
And  yet  of  what  had  really  happened  so  to  transform  her 
world  and  set  it  thus  aglow,  she  was  as  innocent  as  httle 
Salhe  Squire,  awake,  and  hugging  rapturously  one  of  the 
beautiful  dolls  of  Mrs.  Errington's  dressing,  which  Lady 
Crane  had  bought  and  given  to  her  at  the  Bazaar. 

As  to  love,  Helen  would  have  scouted  the  thought.  Had 
not  abhorence  of  such  weakness  always  been  her  boast  ? 
For  not  only  had  Helen  never  been  in  love  but  had  she 
not  soundly  boxed  the  ears  of  young  Tom  Squire  for 
attempting  to  make  love  to  her  in  Mrs.  Smithson's 
lobby  ? 

Even  in  their  childish  days,  when  she  and  Arthur  had 
loved  to  enact,  day  after  day  in  hoUday  idleness,  some 
chivalrous  romance,  Helen's  own  attitude  to  the  master- 
theme  of  every  adventure  had  been  curiously  neutral, 
always  quite  willing  to  yield  to  Arthur  the  imaginary  damsel 
they  rescued,  though,  already  Arthur  had  shown  himself 
somewhat  light-of-love,  capricious  rather  than  constant, 
apt  to  range  with  disconcerting  celerity  from  the  wildest 
extravagances  of  knightly  devotion  to  the  coolest  indiffer- 
ence. "I'm  tired  of  that  one,  let's  have  another,"  he  would 
say,  when  Helen,  in  her  character  of  herald,  had  announced 
the  approach  of  some  Dame  Jocasta  or  Lady  Dulcinea  of 
their  previous  play. 

And  finally,  the  time  had  come  when  Arthur,  wearying 
of  these  aethereal  feminine  essences — the  Ladies  Dulcinea 
and  Jocasta — ^had  begun  to  betake  himself  in  hohday-time 
to  the  Mill,  where  (and  Arthur  wooed  aU  three  damsels 
quite  impartially)  there  were  waists  solid  enough  to  be 
clasped  and,  after  some  show  of  maidenly  resistance  or 
hoydenish  struggle  that  did  but  make  the  prize  the  sweeter, 
lips  firm  enough  to  be  kissed. 

All  the  damsels  at  the  Mill  understood  the  rules  of  the 
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game,  as  well  as  any  Dulcinea  or  Jocasta  her  cartel  of 
chivalry  ;  and  when  Arthur,  in  turn,  forsook  the  eldest  for 
the  youngest  and  the  youngest  for  the  second  sister,  they 
took  it  all  in  good  part  and  teased  him  and  one  another 
with  unabated  good  will.  Even  when  Arthur,  following 
his  mood  and  bemused  by  the  tempestuous  swirl  of  other 
and  stranger  petticoats,  abandoned  them  entirely,  they 
bore  him  no  grudge  but  were  quite  content,  on  meeting 
him  about  the  roads  or  in  the  market-place  to  exchange  a 
nod  or  wink  with  him  in  their  bold,  jolly  way,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Ah,  you  and  I  have  had  some  good  times 
together,  haven't  we,  my  lad  ?  " 

If  only  poor  Rosie  had  been  as  sensible.  So  of  late 
Arthur  had  caught  himself  wishing  more  than  once.  For 
Arthur,  like  most  young  men,  had  his  ideal ;  and,  com- 
paied  with  it,  Rosie  was  only  a  makeshift,  just  as  much  as 
any  one  of  the  three  blooming  wenches  at  the  MUl  or  the 
milliner's  assistant  with  whom  he  had  flirted  at  Oxford. 
And  Arthur's  vision  had  suddenly  embodied  itself  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Plaice's  lodger,  pale  and  dark-eyed,  and 
becoming  more  bcwilderingly  attractive  every  day. 

And  if  Arthur  had  his  ideal,  so  had  Helen  hers  ;  though, 
unhke  Arthur,  a  spendthrift  always,  she  had  dissipated  none 
of  her  hoarded  treasure  on  meaner  fancies,  which  was  per- 
haps the  reason  why  her  dreams  this  Sunday  morning  were 
so  full  and  rich. 

Later,  wearing  her  pretty  hat  and  muslin  frock,  she  and 
Arthur  walked  across  the  glebe  to  church.  There  was  not 
a  large  congregation.  Owing  to  old  Mrs.  Squire's  demise, 
the  leading  families  of  Applethwaite  were  absent ;  for 
even  the  most  remote  of  the  old  lady's  connections  would 
have  considered  it  an  outrage  upon  her  memory  to  have 
ventured  to  church  without  their  "  black." 

Knowing  the  Applethwaite  ways,  Helen  was  not  sur- 
prised therefore  when,  letting  her  eyes  wander  during  the 
psalms,  from  the  Vicarage  pew  in  the  chancel  over  the  body 
of  the  church,  she  saw  confronting  her  so  many  rows  of 
empty  pews.  Her  aunt  and  cousins,  the  Chamberses,  the 
Hoggs,  the  Openshaws,  were — so  far  at  least  as  concerned 
the  gentler  sex — entirely  unrepresented ;  even  the  Miss 
Blackbums,  though  it  was  one  of  Miss  Lydia's  most  frequent 
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boasts,  that  they  at  any  rate  were  always  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  were  conspicuously  absent. 

Helen  could  imagine  them — particularly  her  Aunt  Jane 
arid  the  girls — ^in  their  bedrooms  at  home,  overhauUng 
the  contents  of  wardrobes  and  drawers,  wondering  whether 
this  or  that  costume  would  dye  a  decent  black,  carrying 
on  long  confabulations  in  conventional  whispers  with  Miss 
Smotliit,  whose  empty  place  directly  beneath  the  pulpit 
lent  further  credibility  to  Helen's  view.  And  on  such  an 
occasion  and  with  the  funeral  possibly  already  fixed, 
Applethwaite  would  more  than  condone  such  an  infraction 
of  the  Sabbath. 

Miss  Smothit,  too,  under  such  melancholy  circumstances, 
far  excelled  Mrs.  Mandeville  not  only  in  the  sobriety  of  her 
manners  but  in  her  resourcefulness,  not  hesitating  to  suggest 
— always  in  a  whisper  that  showed  her  concession  not 
only  to  the  feehngs  but  the  economies  involved — the  turn- 
ing of  material,  the  revival  of  old  black  trimmings  in  cold 
tea,  and  other  makeshifts,  far  more  welcome  to  the  chasten- 
ing of  bereavement  than  her  rival's  headlong  pursuit  of 
fashion. 

But  though  his  wife  and  daughters  had  stayed  at  home, 
"  t'auld  Maltster,"  as  Arthur  facetiously  called  his  uncle, 
occupied  his  usual  place  at  the  end  of  the  Squire  pew  in  the 
middle  aisle  ;  and  for  a  minute  Helen's  eyes  rested  upon 
him  with  more  of  curiosity  than  sympathy  in  their  candid 
stare. 

Helen  did  not  like  her  imcle.  His  pomposity  ;  his  over- 
bearing ways  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  their  father, 
for  whom,  ever  since  that  fooUsh  union  with  little  dowerless 
Miss  Smith,  the  prosperous  brewer  had  cherished  a  pro- 
found contempt ;  his  invariable  tag  of  "  I  told  you  so  " 
for  any  trouble  but  his  own  ;  his  persistent  advocacy  of 
harsh  treatment  for  every  childish  fault  as  well  as  for  Arthur's 
more  recent  shortcomings — all  these  things  had  rendered 
James  Squire  odious  in  his  niece's  eyes. 

But  however  Helen  might  dislike  her  uncle,  Mr.  Squire 
was  highly  respected  in  Applethwaite.  Everything  about 
him  seemed  to  suggest  that  brewing  was  a  most  gentle- 
manly profession,  one  of  the  most  lucrative,  and  quite  as 
calculated   to   benefit    mankind    as    his   brother-in-law's 
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sermons,  to  which  Mr.  Squire  invariably  listened  with  an 
air  of  superlative  criticism.  Moreover,  he  had  his  virtues. 
His  affection  for  his  mother  had  been  deep  and  sincere. 
As  he  stood  at  the  end  of  his  empty  pew,  the  very  model  of 
devotional  bulk  and  propriety,  one  would  hardly  have 
recognized  the  anxious  son  who  had  sat  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  previous  night,  and  that  very  morning,  on  his 
way  to  church,  had  been  seen  to  falter  in  his  gait  as  he  passed 
his  mother's  house,  for  the  first  time  in  thirteen  years, 
without  going  in  to  see  her.  It  was  sheer  force  of  habit 
which  had  taken  Mr.  Squire  to  church  that  morning,  habit 
and  his  sense  of  duty  as  vicar's  warden  ;  and  if  Helen,  in 
her  youthful  forwardness,  failed  to  see  any  special  credit 
in  the  act,  Applethwaite  was  wiser  and  more  than  willing 
to  render  the  worthy  gentleman  his  proper  meed  of  praise. 

Helen,  indeed,  did  not  look  long  at  her  uncle.  Alice, 
homesick  in  Harrogate,  liked  to  know  who  were  at  church 
and  what  they  had  on,  especially  Lady  Crane,  who,  during 
the  summer,  had  a  way  of  ransacking  her  wardrobes  for 
ancient  costumes,  wliich  she  wore — possibly  with  a  view 
to  airing  them — with  the  greatest  unconcern. 

With  a  cursory  glance,  therefore,  at  a  bright  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  church,  made  by  the  summer  milliner^'  of  Miss 
Esther  Smithson  and  her  aunt,  Helen's  eyes  sought  the 
further  aisle  of  all,  which  was  almost  exclusively  devoted, 
as  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  had  once  remarked,  to  the  Crane 
family,  the  Crane  monuments,  and  the  Crane  ser\-ants. 

The  servants,  indeed,  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
aisle.  They  were  divided  into  two  bodies,  male  and 
female.  The  maids  sat  in  front  of  the  men,  looking  very 
demure  in  their  neat  black  bonnets  and  hardly  daring  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  their  prayer-books  under  the  close 
surveillance  of  the  housekeeper  and  Miss  Kate.  Once, 
though  Helen  did  not  remember  it,  the  mother  of  Rosie 
GiU  had  sat  with  them,  looking  so  pretty,  with  the  sombre- 
ness  of  her  black  velvet  bonnet-strings  throwing  into  relief 
the  pink  and  white  softness  of  her  cheek,  that  others  in 
Applethwaite,  besides  Sir  WiUiam,  had  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  their  eyes  from  her  direction.  And  Sir  \^iUiam's 
shameless  staring  was  at  that  time  the  talk  of  the  congrega- 
tion.   Nowadays  there  were  no  pretty  maids  in  the  Crane 
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retinue.  Helen,  who  knew  all  their  names,  could  remember 
most  of  them  from  childhood ;  such  an  excellent  place  for 
keeping  and  staying  in  had  the  Hall  become  smce  Sir 
William's  day. 

Lady  Crane  occupied  the  far  end  of  the  first  of  the  long 
pews  reserved  for  the  family,  sitting  directly  beneath  her 
husband's  monimient,  a  touch  of  wifely  devotion  which 
had  always  deeply  impressed  the  Dcmaine  children.  To- 
day she  wore  a  toque  whose  tall  osprey,  every  time  she  stood 
up,  touched  Hke  a  pointer  the  gilded  letters  of  Mr.  Demaine's 
elegant  epitaph.  Accompanying  the  toque  was  a  striped 
silk  gown,  that  had  plainly  survived  from  some  of  the 
darker  ages  of  Lady  Crane's  wardrobe. 

Perhaps  the  striped  silk  was  too  familiar  to  attract  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  sustained  contemplation.  At  all  events 
Helen  hardly  glanced  at  it ;  nor  did  she  take  any  special 
notice  of  her  ladyship's  new  head-gear ;  though,  before 
the  end  of  the  psalms.  Miss  Esther  Smithson  had  studied 
it  to  such  purpose  that  she  was  afterwards  able  to  reproduce 
it,  with  considerable  success,  as  an  autumn  model  for  her 
aunt.  For  just  behind  Lady  Crane,  an  arrangement  which 
not  only  obviated  any  usurpation  of  his  uncle's  place  but 
enabled  his  relative  to  hold  whispered  confabulations  with 
him  at  intervals,  stood  the  Heutenant. 

When  Helen  looked  across  at  the  Crane  aisle,  the  lieu- 
tenant had  just  discovered  the  Vicarage  pew  in  the  chancel, 
with  its  gilt  rods  and  rep  curtains,  above  which  only  a 
portion  of  its  occupants — such  as  photographers  call  a 
"  half-plate  " — ^were  visible.  Arthur's  curly  head  and 
fine  shoulders ;  Helen's  flower- wreathed  hat,  her  eyes 
beneath  the  hat,  her  nose,  her  chin  ;  and,  when  she  looked 
up,  the  long,  white,  girhsh  throat,  rising  from  its  narrow 
tucker  of  lace. 

Thus  across  the  wide  spaces  of  the  church,  as  oblivious 
for  the  moment  of  all  else,  as  if  there  were  nothing  between 
them  but  the  great  shaft  of  sunbeams,  streaming  through 
the  unstained  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  the  two  pairs 
of  eyes  met  one  another. 

"  I  say,  Nell,  old  girl,  you  don't  feel  faint  or  anything, 
do  you  ?  "  Arthur  whispered  with  brotherly  concern. 

Helen  mutely  shook  her  head.     It  was  not  the  heat 
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which  had  affected  her  as  Arthur  supposed  ;  but  a  some- 
thing Helen  had  read  in  young  Crane's  eyes,  a  something 
as  clear,  as  distinct  and  yet  as  impalpable  as  the  shadows 
of  the  ivy-leaves  that  danced  upon  the  sunlit  spaces  of  the 
walls. " 

Translated  into  sound,  a  whisper  of  three  words  might 
have  conveyed  them  to  her  ear  : 

"Hove  you." 
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CHAPTER    XX 

MISS  GEORGINA  FITZROY 


1 


T  was  four  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  afternoon  ;   and 
^  i:^uM  had  iust  completed  a  round  throughout 

-■-     S'erdor^nctT/^^  "htd  b^e^^^Mrs 

?  hJ  houses  seemed    o  stand  aside  from  the  ordinary  life 
'of  ihe  market  p'ace.  screened  and  hushed  m  a  rare  com-      ^ 

""  wll^on^TrSday  morning,  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn       | 

JonW  Recovered  from  her  Saturday's  indisposition  but 
"      °  i,tP  of  lobriety  unmeUowed  by  so  much  as  a  whiff 

on  tiptoe  and  making  inquines  as  to  the^P"  ^„„.     I 

Sel?u;rNL?ErS.Vto'J^^^^^^^ 

-T.Turhtt«ectation  t;  sai^^^^^^^  Lydia  -  she  .m^oved  , 
Timothy's  lead.  J^^^^Jto^^eV  the  market-place,  a  | 
S^rmrMTl^'^pCe'^had  broken  out.  ''so  pre- 

^^ihinly  dtL"  t  our:rUnS:rLyday,  dear.-  \ 

She  has  only  ^one  u.  „      Ported  Miss  Lydia,  ? 

"  As  if  we  wanted  her  ]iinanesb,     iclux  Co+nrriav  I 

with  a  heShtened  colour  at  the  recoUection  of  Saturday  ! 

^[Id  her  own  fecial  staU  under  the  lady's  patronage.        I, 
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for  one,  shall  not  easily  forgive  her  for  marking  down  our 
garments  at  half-price.  The  greatest  hberty  I  ever  heard 
of,  wasn't  it,  Timothy -Tims  ?  " 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  useless  to  remind  Lyddy  how  well 
the  said  garments  had  sold,  going  off,  as  Mrs.  Moody  had 
remarked,  like  a  box  of  fresh  herrings,  always  a  saleable 
commodity  in  Applethwaite,  Miss  Blackburn  sought  some 
other  means  of  softening  her  sister. 

"Perhaps  with  its  associations  and  everything,"  said 
Miss  Blackburn,  heaving  two  sighs,  one  for  their  old  acquaint- 
ance and  the  other  for  Miss  Plaice's  lodger  and  her  sensitive 
state,  "she  feels  more  comfortable  with  it  all  shut  out." 

And  indeed,  as  long  as  old  Mrs.  Squire  remained  above 
ground,  there  was  a  something  forlorn  and  pitiful  about  her 
little  house,  which  might  well  make  her  neighbours  rather 
inclined  than  otherwise  to  hide  it  from  their  sight ;    just 
as  there  are  people  who,  on  a  November  afternoon,  make 
haste  to  draw  the  curtains  and  hght  their  lamps  rather 
than  be  reminded  of  the  darkness  that  engulfs  the  dying 
day.     "  I  wonder  if  she'll  think   it  her  duty    to    attend 
the  funeral  ?  "  resumed  Miss  Lydia,  still  acidly.     "  That 
reminds  me,  Patty,  I  have  ordered  a  new  pair  of  black  kid 
gloves  for  each   of  us.     Mr.    Chambers    wanted  me    to 
give   four-and-six  a  pair.     I   said,   '  No,   Mr.    Chambers, 
three-and-six  for  gloves  which  are  only  worn  occasion- 
aUy  is  more  than  enough.     With  care,'  I  said,  '  they  should 
last  a  hfetime.'     I  also,"  continued  Miss  Lydia,  forgetting 
aU  about  Mrs.  Errington  in  anticipation  of  the  melancholy 
duty  ahead  of  them,  "  called  upon  Miss  Smothit.     She  is 
very  busy,  of  course,  with  the  mourning  for  Jenny  Squire 
and  her  girls.     But  she  is  coming  in  this  evening  to  have  a 
look  at  my  black  cape.     I  really  don't  think  I  can  wear  it 
agam  as  it  is,"  concluded  Miss  Lydia  meditatively.    "  That's 
the  worst  of  a  summer  funeral,  it  shows  up  one's  black  so." 
And  if  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  whose  education  had  once 
been  considered  a  thought  too  soHd  for  a  woman,  could 
find  m  such  triviahties  an  outlet  for  her  active  mind    at 
Church  House  Miss  Plaice  and  Lavinia  Mary  were  no  le^s 
interested ;    though  Miss  Plaice  had  had  the  tact  not  to 
intrude  the  melancholy  subject  unnecessarily  upon   the 
attention  of  her  lodger.     Did  she  not  see  how  sad  and 
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dejected  the  lady  seemed,  how  ahnost  spectrally,  in  her 
silent  quiet,  she  moved  about  the  house  or  paced  the  garden 
walk  beneath  the  churchyard  wall,  how  firmly  she  denied 
herself  not  only  to  Master  Arthur,  who  had  called  many 
times,  but  to  Miss  Helen. 

So  Miss  Plaice  took  care  not  to  allude  to  the  funeral  by 
more  than  an  occasional  sigh  at  any  rate  ;  though  such 
sympathy  as  could  be  symbolized  by  the  mere  act  of  placing 
a  milk-pudding  on  the  table,  or  bringing  a  shawl  out  to  the 
garden,  or  in  pouring  out  the  glass  of  hot  water,  which  was 
Mrs.  Errington's  last  drink  at  night,  was  never  lacking. 

Lavinia  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  almost  ghouhsh 
in  her  excitement ;  and  had  marked  the  several  processes 
in  the  drama  of  mortality  with  an  intentness  that  had 
resulted  in  all  sorts  of  odd  scraps  of  information,  which  she 
communicated  to  Mrs.  Errington  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred.  Lavinia  Mary  recollected  hearing  a  dog  howl 
on  Saturday  night  a  week  before  old  Mrs.  Squire  died  ;  on 
the  Monday  evening — she  had  taken  a  winding-sheet  from 
one  of  the  candles  ;  and  only  on  Sunday  morning,  before 
the  death-bell  began,  a  coffin  had  flown  at  her  out  of  the 
kitchen  fire.  Why  these  manifestations  should  befaU 
Lavinia  Mary,  who  had  no  special  acquaintance  with  the 
old  lady  other  than  being  compelled  by  her  mother  to  drop 
her  a  curtsy,  should  they  meet  about  the  streets  or  market- 
place, only  one  degree  lower  than  that  exacted  by  Lady 
Crane,  was  not  at  first  sight  exphcable  ;  but  Lavinia  Mary 
enjoyed  them  so  much,  made  such  round  eyes  when  she 
told  about  them,  that  Mrs.  Errington  had  hstened  leniently. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  confessed,  Mrs.  Errington  had  a  weak- 
ness for  Lavinia  Mary  and  not  only  liked  to  hear  her  talk 
but  encouraged  her  to  do  so.  She  so  embroidered  Miss 
Plaice's  more  meagre  and  always  precisely  worded  details  ; 
was  so  beguiling  in  her  touches  of  unconscious  humour. 

"  Last  night  when  we  had  all  gone  to  bed,"  Lavinia  Mary 
had  said  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  "  I  heard  the  tramp  of 
men's  feet  on  the  paving  stones  and  a  double  knock, 
'  Come,'  says  I,  '  what's  that  ?  '  And  I  runs  to  the  window 
and  pulls  aside  the  blind  and  there  I  seed  'em  take  in — the 
coffin  !  " 

Lavinia  Mary's  eyes  were  saucer-like  with  awe,  her  voice 
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solemn  ;  for  her  it  was  evident  that  no  other  human  habita- 
tion would  contain  half  the  mystery  of  that  last  narrow 
tenement  of  deal  or  oak  boards. 

And  now  it  was  all  over  and  Lavinia  Mary,  just  come  in 
from  the  garden,  where  from  a  secluded  comer  and  mounted 
on  a  stool  she  had  watched  unobserved  the  final  ceremony, 
was  going  from  room  to  room,  drawing  the  blinds  so  high 
that  the  sudden  change  from  obscurity  to  light  had  made 
her  blink.  Miss  Plaice,  having  not  only  attended  the 
funeral  but  gone  straight  from  the  churchyard  by  the  field- 
path  to  the  Hall,  where  she  had  been  invited  to  take  tea 
and  talk  over  the  mournful  event  with  her  sister  and  the 
housekeeper,  the  duty  of  looking  after  Mrs.  Errington  had 
devolved  upon  Lavinia  Mary,  who  now  appeared  before 
the  door  of  the  little  summer-house,  to  inquire  whether  she 
would  have  tea  brought  to  her  there  or  in  the  house  ? 

Mrs.  Errington  replied  absently  that  she  would  have  it 
where  she  was. 

Lavinia  Mary  lingered.  She  was  longing  to  tell  about 
the  funeral :  it  was  so  evident  from  the  lodger's  air  of 
abstraction  that  she  had  seen  nothing,  whereas  Lavinia 
Mary  had  seen  it  all. 

She  looked  so  pale,  too,  as  pale  and  grave  indeed  as  any 
of  the  chief  mourners  might ;  and  to  pick  out  Mrs.  Squire 
as  an  example,  she  had  not  looked  particularly  sad  at  all, 
though  properly  solemn  and  composed. 

"  There  was  a  grand  sight  o'  people  there,"  said  Lavinia 
tentatively.  "  The  old  lady  'ud  have  been  rare  and  pleased, 
mother  said,  if  only  she  could  have  seen  'em.  I  never  seed 
Miss  Mollie  Squire  cry  afore,  but  she  broke  down  at  the 
grave-side  and  sobbed  quite  natural." 

"  And  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy  is  come  back,  too,  I  see," 
said  Lavinia  Mary,  concluding  her  list  of  the  cortege,  which 
had  begun,  as  was  fitting  it  should  in  Applethwaite,  with 
the  description  of  Lady  Crane,  stepping  out  of  her  coach, 
in  raiment  of  which  La\inia  Mary  could  and  did  ascribe 
every  article  to  previous  affairs  of  the  kind. 

"  Mother  said,"  and  it  appeared  from  these  filial  refer- 
ences of  Lavinia's,  that  Mrs.  Moody  had  shared  her  daugh- 
ter's view  over  Miss  Plaice's  garden  wall,  "as  it  was  the 
same  bonnet  she  had  for  Sir  WilHam,  without  the  veil,  of 
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course.  And  her  mantle,  mother  felt  certain,  was  the  one 
as  she  got  new  for  Uttle  Mrs.  Demaine.  It  shows  how  much 
she  thought  on  her,  mother  says,  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
whole  new  garment  like  that.  And  handsome  too,  it  was, 
when  it  was  new.  She's  very  saving,  you  see,"  continued 
Lavinia,  "  and  if  she  loses  a  glove,  they  say,  she'll  keep  the 
other  till  she's  got  a  match  for  it." 

No  wonder  Mrs.  Errington  was  amused  in  spite  of  herself. 
Who  could  not  be  to  see  the  foibles  of  humanity  so  artlessly 
exposed  ?  So  at  the  mention  of  Miss  Fitzroy,  her  interest 
was  evident ;  increased  by  her  inward  effort  to  recoUect 
what  items  Miss  Plaice  had  already  told  her  about  the  same 
personage. 

"  Blood  Royal,  she  is,  so  mother  says,"  quoth  Lavinia 
glibly,  "  though  she  don't  look  anyways  extraordinary  that 
I  can  see^  But  mother  says,  as  they  never  do  when  you 
gets  at  close  quarters  wi'  'em.  There  was  a  royal  Duchess 
come  through  Applethwaite  once,  as  stout  and  plain  a  body, 
mother  said,  as  anyone  could  ever  set  their  eyes  on.  But 
it's  quite  true  about  Miss  Fitzroy,  for  she  gets  a  pension 
from  the  Crown  and  everythink.  And  she  pays  visits 
to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,"  thus  unconsciously 
Lavir:ia  quoted  from  the  prayer-book.  "  And  mother 
saj^s,  as  it's  beautiful  to  see,  how  glad  she  is  to  get  back  to 
her  own  Uttle  'ouse,  after  staying  away  at  all  them  grand 
palaces,  Buckingham,  Windsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral." 

"  You  mean  the  little  house  next  door  to  the  two  old 
ladies  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Errington,  smiling  at  Lavinia  Mary's 
force  of  contrast  between  "  the  Httle  'ouse  and  aU  them 
grand  palaces." 

"  Yes,"  repHed  Lavinia  promptly,  "  yon  little  'ouse 
between  old  Mrs.  Squire's  that  was,  and  old  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw's  that  is.  Though  mother  says,  she  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised at  old  Mrs.  Openshaw  popping  off  any  day  now. 
'They  just  lived,'  she  says,  'to  watch  and  quarrel  wi'  one 
another,'  and  that's  every  bit  as  bad,  mother  thinks,  and 
as  much  to  be  missed  in  the  end  as  if  they  had  been  over 
friendly.  Mother  says  " — ^began  Lavinia  once  more,  when 
a  sudden  imperious  peal  at  the  door-bell  sent  her  running 
back  to  the  house. 

Now  though,  since  Sunday,  Mrs.  Errington  had  strictly 
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denied  herself  to  any  visitors,  Lavinia  Mary  had  no  sooner 
opened  the  front  door  and  seen  that  faded  sprig  of  peccant 
royalty,  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy,  standing  upon  the  step, 
inquiring  if  Mrs.  Errington  were  at  home,  than  she  promptly 
admitted  her. 

Even  in  Applethwaite,  where  fashions  move  sedately, 
and  with  no  hint  of  that  celerity  which  makes  following  the 
mode,  as  I  am  told,  so  bewildering  an  occupation  in  the 
metropoUs,  Miss  Fitzroy's  appearance  was  calculated  to 
make  her  an  object  of  attentive  curiosity.  This  particular 
afternoon  she  wore  a  black  grenadine  gown,  the  bodice 
of  which,  fastened  down  the  front 'by  a  lengty  row  of 
guttering,  black  buttons,  had  a  long,  bottle-necked  waist, 
to  which  was  gathered  a  full  skirt,  simulating,  if  it  did  not 
actually  hide,  a  crinoline.  At  the  neck  and  wrists  of  this 
costume  were  cuffs  of  white  mull  and  a  low  turn-over 
collar,  fastened  by  an  enormous  brooch  of  memorial 
character,  a  rim  of  pinchbeck  enclosing  a  black  tablet 
with  a  sprig  of  pearls.  Over  her  shoulders,  draped  in  the 
fashion  beloved  of  Leech  and  his  brotherhood,  that  is, 
covering  one  shoulder  but  falling  off  the  other  to  the  arm 
which  it  partially  enfolded.  Miss  Fitzroy  wore  a  handsome 
black  lace  shawl. 

A  cottage  bonnet  of  black  straw,  bound  by  a  broad  ribbon 
of  the  same  sable  hue,  garnished  at  each  side  by  a  bunch 
of  what  might  be  taken  either  for  rather  smallish  grapes 
or  very  fine  currants,  framed  her  large,  good-natured  face, 
which  had,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  little  of  that 

"Broad,  illustrious  glare 
That  shines  so  flat  in  every  eye. 
And  makes  them  all  to  stare," 

of  CoUey  Gibber's  Birthday  Ode  to  the  Second  George, 
and  was  no  doubt  part  of  the  family  heritage. 

Nor  was  Miss  Fitzroy's  the  progress  of  an  ordinary 
visitor.  There  were  little  stops  every  now  and  then.  A 
pebble  on  the  path  must  be  turned  over  with  the  toe  of  her 
elastic-sided  boot ;  or  a  bird-like  dart  made  across  the  lawn 
as  if  the  leaf  or  worm-cast,  she  espied,  were  some  treasure 
trove  amid  the  grass.  Lavinia  Mary,  stolid  if  impression- 
£^ble,  and  no  doubt  accustomed  to  the  lady's  eccentricities, 
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showed  no  surprise  but  stopped  when  she  stopped  and,  when 
she  ran  across  the  lawn,  waited  respectfully  till  she  returned. 
But  over  Mrs.  Errington's  face,  viewing  this  curious  progress 
there  stole  a  strange  uneasiness,  a  something  that  was 
almost  aversion  if  not  actual  fear. 

Catching  sight  of  her  hostess,  as  she  was  returning  from 
a  sudden  and  disconcerting  peregrination  round  the  chest- 
nut-tree, Miss  Fitzroy  forgot  what  she  was  looking  for  and 
made  haste  to  advance. 

"  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy,"  Lavinia  Mary  announced. 

Miss  Fitzroy  curtsied,  no  hurried  drop  and  up  again  but 
a  graceful  sweep,  in  which  her  very  petticoats  seemed  to 
spread  themselves  wider  in  deferential  poUteness. 

"  You  have  heard  of  me,  I  expect,"  she  said,  with  a  little 
complacent  simper. 

Mrs.  Errington  murmured  a  pohte  acquiescence. 

"  Perhaps,  to-day  of  all  days,"  began  the  odd  creature 
loquaciously,  "  is  hardly  the  occasion  I  should  have  chosen 
for  paying  a  call.  But  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  and  her  voice 
was  so  wistful  that  the  uneasiness,  half -dread,  half -re- 
pugnance, with  which  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  regarding 
her,  was  effaced  for  the  moment  by  her  concern,  "  I  felt 
so  very  lonely.  My  friend,  on  one  side  of  me,  dead  and 
buried,  poor  dear,  and  my  friend,  on  the  other  side,  gone 
away  this  morning  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  son's.  So 
thoughtful,  I  am  sure,  both  of  him  and  his  wife.  For, 
when  I  returned  on  Monday  evening  by  the  last  train,  the 
journey  from  to^vn  is  so  very  long — and  paid  her  my  usual 
little  visit,  going  round  by  the  back  entrance  because  of 
existing  sad  circumstances,  I  found  her  sadly  broken  down. 

"  I  did  my  best  to  comfort  her,"  continued  Miss  Fitzroy, 
"  with  the  usual  condolences  and  that  sort  of  thing.  So 
very  conventional  and  cumbersome,  they  are,  but  so  useful 
to  have  when  the  time  comes — Like  blankets  or  hot  water- 
bottles.  But  you  know,  I  daresay,  what  bereavement  is. 
It  makes  people  just  a  little  cross.  For  when  I  made  her 
my  usual  offering — a  patchwork  pincushion — perhaps,  as 
you  know,  I  do  a  great  deal  of  patchwork,  when  I  am  away. 
I  find  it  so  comforting.  Each  patch  a  day  gone,  or  an  hour, 
or  a  minute  ovAy.  And  some  minutes  are  so  very  long  — 
at  Court." 
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She  was  plainly  wandering  a  little  ;  for  she  jerked  out  the 
last  two  words  as  if  they  were  a  reminder. 

"  What  was  I  saying  ?  Ah,  the  pincushion,  of  course. 
You  will  never  believe  it,  I  daresay.  But  do  you  know, 
the  poor  old  thing  flew  into  quite  a  rage  with  me.  "  Don't 
you  like  it  ?  '  I  said.  '  Like  it  ?  '  she  said.  '  Georgina 
Fitzroy,  I  could  fill  my  attic  with  the  patchwork  pincushions 
you  have  given  me.  And  now  you've  brought  me  two.' 
So  stupid  of  me  but  I  had  taken  her  the  one  I  had  made  for 
poor  dear  Mrs.  Squire.  I  always  take  care  to  make  them 
exactly  aUke  in  case  of  rivalry." 

"  I  am  glad  you  came/'  said  Mrs.  Errington  gently. 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  your  chair  is  comfortable  ?  And 
won't  you  let  me  give  you  some  tea  ?  " 

"  They  were  very  good  neighbours,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy, 
toying  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter  she  seemed  to  have 
no  appetite  to  eat,  "  but  a  little,  just  a  httle,  pecuhar. 
Indeed,  I  have  often  thought,  no  position  could  be  more 
delicate  than  mine,  Uving  there  between  them — a  buffer, 
as  you  might  say.  I  had  to  be  so  very  careful.  Even  on 
Monday  evening,  when  I  went  in  by  the  back  door,  to  see 
dear  old  Mrs.  Openshaw,  I  could  not  help  thinking  how 
very  angry  dear  Mrs.  Squire  would  have  been,  could  she 
have  seen  me.  If  she  had  been  alive,  it  was  her  turn  to  be 
called  upon  first,  dear  thing.  It  was  really  quite  a  task 
to  remember,  every  time  I  returned,  whose  turn  it  was. 
But  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  may  say,  I  managed  fairly  well. 
Tact,"  concluded  Miss  Fitzroy  with  evident  pride,  "  and  a 
marvellous  memory  fo^  names  and  faces  are,  as  perhaps  you 
are  already  aware,  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  my  illustrious 
family." 

"  You  have  been  away  most  of  the  summer,  have  you 
not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Errington. 

It  was  a  stupid  question,  more  for  the  sake  of  something 
to  say  than  anything  else.  Mrs.  Errington  regretted  it  the 
moment  she  heard  her  visitor's  vague  "  Oh  yes  "  ;  and 
saw  the  look,  pained  yet  bewildered,  that  came  into  her 
eyes.  It  passed  ;  and  Miss  Fitzroy  was  all  smiles  again. 
She  put  down  her  cup,  readjusted  her  shawl,  straightened 
her  bonnet,  shook  out  her  handkerchief  and  the  folds  of 
her    skirt,    all   with   little,    coquettish  gestures  and   sly. 
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complacent  glances  up  and  down,  just  as  a  pigeon  preens 
itself  upon  a  roof. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  repeated,  almost  joyously.  "  A  long 
time.  You  see,"  mysteriously,  "  they  do  so  dote  on  me. 
First  the  dear  Queen  and  all  the  dear  Princesses — dear 
Beatrice  especially  !  She  and  I  are  devotedly  attached. 
Oh,  yes,  though  I  must  not  boast — unberujen,  as  the  dear 
Queen  would  say,  I  am  quite  their  confidante  and  friend." 

"  It  must  be  very  mteresting  for  you,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Errington  poUtely. 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  interesting,"  replied  Miss  Fitzroy  with 
true  Victorian  emphasis.  "  So  very  amusing  and  all  that. 
In  fact,  you  know,"  and  the  heavy  bonnet  with  its  hard 
black  grapes  assumed  a  knowing  angle,  "  I  could  blab  a 
Uttle  if  I  liked.  Things  you  only  read  of  in  the  journals 
long  after  they  have  happened,  I  could  tell  you  about, 
weeks  and  weeks  before.  But,  of  course,  I  never  do.  The 
dear  Queen  is  so  particular,  so  very  strict.  She  would 
never  forgive  an  indiscretion." 

Miss  Fitzroy  paused,  dug  the  tip  of  her  absurd  httle  sun- 
shade into  Miss  Plaice's  turf  and  asked  : 

"  But  you — have  you  had  no  experience  of  Court  ?  " 

"  None,"  replied  Mrs.  Errington,  laughing,  "  unless  you 
could  call  so  a  girl's  presentation  ?  " 

"  Ah,  you've  been  presented  ?  "  Miss  Fitzroy  half-closed 
her  eyes  and  put  her  head  on  one  side.  "  Do  you  know, 
I  was  almost  certain  you  had  been — something  in  the  air, 
the  manner.  In  dear  Applethwaite,"  she  lowered  her  voice, 
speaking  in  short,  jerky  sentences,  "  the  only  other  person, 
of  course,  is  Lady  Crane.  You  know  her,  I  suppose.  An 
admirable  woman  though  unpolished.  Oh,  very  unpolished. 
A  cow  in  a  deer's  skin,  I  always  call  her. 

The  Liliputian  dart  amused  Mrs.  Errington. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  her  visitor,  "the  other  ladies  of 
the  place  have  called  upon  you?  Young  Mrs.  Squire- 
Mrs.  Squire,  we  shall  have  to  call  her  now — is  reaUy  quite 
the  great  lady.  Very  amusing,  oh,  very.  But  for  the  rest 
we're  sadly  provincial,  ain't  we  ?  But,  oh,  so  very  kind, 
so  extremely  friendly  and  obliging. 

"  Such  a  magnificent  ceremony,  a  drawing-room,  is 
it  not?  "  continued  Miss  Fitzroy,  assuming  her  happiest, 
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most  tranquil  guise  as  she  reverted  to  her  favourite  topic. 
"  So  many  lovely  gowns  and  such  splendid  jewels  !  And 
the  dear  Queen  sitting  there,  always  in  black.  Such  a 
truly  majestic  widowhood,  I  always  call  hers.  And  what 
an  excellent  husband  dear  Prince  Albert  was,  always  so 
very  devoted  and  so  kind  to  every  one.  A  most  charming 
man,  my  dear  Mrs.  Errington,  though  poor  dear  Lady 
Lyttelton  never  could  reconcile  his  beautiful  music  and 

his  fine  appetite.     She  and  I "     Miss  Fitzroy  broke  off 

abruptly  and  looked  at  her  hostess  with  a  new  attentiveness. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said  falteringly,  "  excuse  me,  but 

I  fancy — the  royal  gift  for  faces  and  names,  you  know. 

I  am  sure  I  have  seen  you  before."    There  was  an  obvious 

effort  at  remembrance  ;    then,  with  a  deprecatory  smile, 

'  Surely  it  could  not  have  been  at  The  Hermitage  ?  " 

"  The  Hermitage  ?  "  echoed  Mrs.  Errington.  Her  usu- 
ally clear  voice  was  less  resonant,  almost  harsh. 

"  Oh,  a  ver>'  charming  place,"  replied  Miss  Fitzroy 
with  enthusiasm  ;  "  I  go  there  from  time  to  time  to  recu- 
perate, you  know.  Especially  after  a  spell  of  Court  Ufe,  I 
find  it  necessary.  The  dear  Queen  is  so  very  strict  and 
particular.  One  never  can  relax  for  a  single  moment. 
But  The  Hermitage  is  a  deUghtful  retreat,  un  vrai  asile. 
Such  very  pleasant  people  there,  too.  So  many  celebrities 
and — royalties  as  well."  She  put  her  mittened  hand  up  to 
her  mouth  and  added  in  a  whisper,  "  Indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  stranger,  seeing  so  many  of  them  there, 
might  be  incUned  to  think  that  no  clever  or  royal  person 
was  really  sane.  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  But  quite  true.  Oh, 
perfectly  true.     A  remarkable  fact." 

Pale  always,  Mrs.  Errington 's  face  assumed  a  ghastly 
tinge  of  yellow.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  visitor's 
face  rimmed  in  its  cottage  bonnet,  as  if  the  grapes  upon  it 
had  been  so  many  serpents'  ej^es.  Such  at  least  was  the 
look  of  helpless  fascination  and  horror  in  her  own.  And 
yet,  as  Miss  Fitzroy  asked  the  question,  "  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  " 
and  answered  it  herself,  "  But  quite  true,"  Mrs.  Errington 
was  conscious  of  one  of  those  sudden  realizations  of  her 
surroundings,  those  stage  properties  of  one's  own  particular 
drama,  which  so  often  attend  a  crisis  in  one's  life. 

She    saw  Miss  Plaice's   quiet   garden,   the   grass  plot 
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shadowed  by  the  great  chestnut,  the  wall  in  whose  border 
of  periwinkle  young  Mrs.  Openshaw  had  lost  her  needle. 
Beyond  the  wall  the  spire  of  Applethwaite  Church  rose  taU 
and  grey  and  silvery  against  the  sky ;  and  just  as  on  the 
first  evening  of  her  arrival  at  Church  House  the  five  o'clock 
bell  was  ringing — Applethwaite 's  forgotten  caU  to  prayer. 
Then  she  became  conscious  again  of  her  visitor's  presence 
and  the  high-pitched,  crazy  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Miss  Fitzroy  was  saying,  "  it  certainly  was 
at  The  Hermitage.  You  used  to  come  there,  did  you  not  ? 
Yes,  you  did,  to  see  a  gentleman  friend.  Oh,  yes,  now  I 
remember  the  first  occasion  perfectly.  We  saw  you  as  you 
crossed  the  grounds  from  the  saloon  window.  And  I 
recollect  the  Empress  of  China — the  Dowager  Empress 
I  mean,  of  course — remarking  how  very  elegant  you  looked. 
So  very  odd,  these  meetings,  ain't  they  ?  But  so  inevitable." 

Mrs.  Errington's  stare  was  so  fixed  and  ghastly,  her  power 
of  speech  so  evidently  bereft,  that  her  features  might  have 
been  frozen,  her  Ups  paralyzed. 

"  You  came  so  regularly,  too.  Few  of  our  friends  care 
to  come  so  often,  even  on  visiting  days.  But  you  came 
every  day  for  a  long  time  till  I  suppose  they  told  you,  it 
excited  him  too  much.  He  was  very  excitable, '  dangerous ' 
as  they  term  it,  in  their  horrid,  coarse  way.  We  rarely 
saw  him.  But,  even  when  you  were  not  allowed  to  see 
him,  you  still  came  as  far  as  the  porter's  lodge  with  fruit 
and  flowers.  Such  kindness,  such  attention,  when  most 
of  us  are  so  forgotten  !  And  you  were  both  so  young,  so 
very  young  !  And  he  so  handsome,  too,  and  you  so  beauti- 
ful !     We  called  you  the  '  Lovers.'  " 

Mrs.  Errington's  hps  moved  but  no  sound  came.  At  that 
moment,  strange  to  say,  she  did  look  very  young  ;  just 
as  if  her  stricken  passion,  doomed  at  least  to  know  no  change 
of  custom,  of  decaying  age,  had  been  immortaUzed  and 
shone  revealed  in  aU  its  youth  and  loveHness  in  her  white, 
tortured  face. 

"  And — and  your  friend  ?  "  Miss  Fitzroy  drew  a  Uttle 
nearer  and  put  her  claw-like  fingers  on  a  wrist  that  burned 
beneath  her  clutch.  "May  I  ask  if  he  is  any  better? 
It  is  some  time  ago,  isn't  it,  quite  two  years  ?  " 

And  the  forlorn  young  voice  answered  her  ; 
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"  Nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  He  is  no  better.  He  will 
never  be  better." 

Little  Miss  Fitzroy  drew  herself  back  as  if  she  had  been 
shot. 

"Ah!"  she  ejaculated  in  a  tone  that  was  hoarse  and 
hollow  with  repressed  emotion.  "  How  sad  !  How  truly 
sad  !  And  both  of  you  so  young  !  These  hopeless  cases 
are  so  trying  and  so  puzzUng,  too.    The  dear  Duchess  of 

has  been  there  nearly  forty  years — almost  as  bad  as 

the  Children  of  Israel.  And  the  Dowager  Empress,  too, 
is  quite  a  regular  visitor." 

But  Mrs.  Errington  could  bear  no  more. 

"  Oh,  don't,"  she  said  vehemently.  "  Don't  talk  to  me 
any  more  of  that  accursed  place.  It  kills  me  to  think  of  it. 
He  imprisoned  there.  Our  Uves  ended  there."  Her  voice 
rose  to  a  wail.     "  I  cannot  bear  it." 

Miss  Fitzroy  gazed  at  her  ;  then  the  red  slowly  mounted 
and  dyed  the  scraggy  neck  and  big  face  from  the  edge  of 
the  white  mull  collar  to  the  furthest  visible  point  of  her 
knobby  temples.  Mrs.  Errington 's  horror  and  confusion 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  shamed  droop  of  the 
cottage  bonnet  and  the  sudden,  stricken  consciousness  in 
the  plaintive,  crazy  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  away  for  a  long  time,"  said  poor  Miss 
Fitzroy,  "  I  have  been  there."  One  hand  clutched  Mrs. 
Errington 's  dress.  "  But,  my  dear,  you  won't  tell,  will 
you  ?  Applethwaite  has  no  suspicion.  They  think  I  am 
at  Court.  You  see,  my  love,  there  are  some  of  us  who 
couldn't  face  life  without  our  httle  fictions.  True,  isn't 
it?  " 
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CHAPTER     XXI 
love's  way 

IT  fell  to  the  Applethwaite  Almshouses  to  witness  the 
first  act  of  as  pretty  a  comedy  as  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  an  almshouse. 
The  Applethwaite  Almshouses  happened  to  be 
built  at  the  foot  of  Bhndman's  Lane  ;  a  title,  by  the  by, 
not  a  little  resented  by  the  almshouse  folk,  who,  for  all  their 
age,  hard  hearing,  defective  sight  and  other  infirmities — 
indispensable  qualifications  when  it  is  the  question  of  an 
almshouse — prided  themselves  on  seeing  quite  as  much  as 
there  was  to  be  seen,  if  not  actually  more  sometimes  than 
other  people  saw.  Nor  was  Blindman's  Lane  by  any  means 
an  unimportant  thoroughfare.  Lmking,  as  it  did,  the  main 
road  from  Applethwaite  Hall  with  Applethwaite  market- 
place, it  was  surprising  how  much  of  interest  continually 
went  its  way ;  the  children  to  school,  Applethwaite 's  other 
medical  man  upon  his  town  visits,  ladies  from  the  new  villas 
in  Applethwaite  Lane  to  do  their  shopping  and,  invariably, 
though  the  comer  at  the  end  was  considered  dangerous, 
Lady  Crane  drove  that  way  to  Church  or  Dorcas. 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  almshouse  pensioners  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  dulness ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  open  and  their  diamond-paned 
windows  scrupulously  clean,  so  that,  whether  standing 
in  their  porches  or  resting  in  their  cushioned  Windsor 
chairs  within,  they  should  miss  nothing  of  the  comings  and 
goings,  which  so  pleasantly  diversified  the  otherwise  grey 
aspect  of  the  lane. 

To  them,  it  fell  then,  to  be  the  first  to  note  the  appearance 
of  a  strange  pedestrian  ;  and,  seeing  that  the  appearance 
recurred  every  morning  and  at  exactty  the  same  hour,  to 
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comment  upon  the  phenomenon  and,  laying  their  old  heads 
together,  confabulate  between  themselves  as  to  what  it 
might  portend. 

For,  punctually  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock — so  pmictu- 
ally,  indeed,  that  those  too  deaf  to  catch  the  tones  of  the 
church  dial  might  have  set  their  time-pieces  by  his  passing 
— Lady  Crane's  nephew,  clad  in  flannels,  racquet  in  hand, 
was  to  be  seen  hurrying  up  the  lane  towards  the  market- 
place on  his  way  to  the  Vicarage. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  young  gentleman. 
You  may  judge  of  him  from  his  letters  and  add  to  them  the 
fact  that  the  Cranes  rather  prided  themselves  than  other- 
wise on  never  having  been  what  one  may  call  a  handsome 
family.  But  the  old  folk  in  the  almshouses  thought  him  a 
fine  young  fellow  enough,  short  of  stature  perhaps,  though 
that  is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise  to  a  sailor,  and 
irradiating  a  cheerfulness  that  was  not  tardy  in  its  genial 
response  to  the  greetmg  of  one  or  other  of  the  old  crones, 
who  dropped  a  curtsy  or  touched  their  forelocks  as  he  passed; 
and  the  way  the  old  men  hailed  him  "  Captain,"  touched 
the  lieutenant,  whose  friendhness  was  such  that,  when  the 
phenomenon  had  occurred  every  day  for  a  week,  and  begin- 
ning again  on  the  Monday,  promised,  if  the  weather  held, 
to  do  the  same  for  another  week,  the  almshouse  folk  were 
not  alone  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  her  ladyship's 
nephew  was  on  courting  bent. 

The  very  reasonable  svipposition  that  the  young  lady 
must  be  Miss  Helen  Demaine  caused,  perhaps,  more  joy 
among  the  almshouses  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  Apple- 
thwaite.  Helen  was  a  favourite  at  the  almshouses  ;  more 
so  than  Alice,  who,  during  the  period  of  her  parochial 
activity,  had  kept  a  vigilant  watch  over  the  old  people's 
doings,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  church  attendance, 
which  was  one  of  the  regulations  of  the  endowment.  To 
mention  a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  toothache  to  Miss  Alice 
was  to  cope  with  a  suspicion,  which  had  been  known  to 
disallow  the  reality  of  a  sneeze  and  pounce  without  any 
mercy  upon  the  glaring  fact  that  one  had  no  teeth  to  ache  ; 
whereas  the  same  excuses  made  to  Miss  Helen  won  s^nnpathy 
at  once.  No,  in  the  opinion  of  the  almshouses.  Miss  Alice 
was  well  matched  with  Mr.  Dicks.    Between  them^'they 
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would  harry  many  an  old  body  to  church,  who  would  be  as 
well  at  home,  dazing  over  their  bits  of  fire,  spectacles 
dutifully  marking  the  place  in  their  prayer-books.  But  the 
honour  they  saw  approaching  Miss  Helen  was  one  to  be 
discussed  with  quavering  approval,  and  glorious  anticipa- 
tion of  a  double  largess  of  tea,  coals  and  baccy,  should 
that  young  lady  ever  get  her  way  with  the  Christmas 
doles. 

In  Applethwaite  market-place,  too,  the  Ueutenant's 
movements  could  not  long  escape  remark.  For  all  its 
somnolent  appearance  on  a  summer's  morning,  it  would 
have  very  much  surprised  young  Crane  to  know  how  many 
observing  eyes  watched  him  from  their  discreet  panes,  as 
he  crossed  the  cobbles  towards  the  church  gate  :  the 
banker's  wife,  dusting  her  drawing-room,  Miss  Plaice  and 
Lavinia  Mar\%  bus^'  in  Mrs.  Errington's  bedroom,  httle  ]\Iiss 
Fitzroy  peeping  over  the  wooden  rim  of  her  brown  wire 
blind.  There  was  the  cobbler,  too,  to  look  up  from  his 
last ;  the  chemist  at  his  shop  door  ;  and  Miss  Lydia,  ever 
desirous  of  seeing  as  much  as  she  could  see,  making  an 
excuse  to  let  Timothy  out  into  the  Square.  There  had  been 
a  time  when  the  market-place  for  Timothy  had  been  for- 
bidden ground.  Now  that  he  was  allowed  to  roam  there  if 
he  would.  Miss  Lydia  was  almost  vexed  to  see  how  httle 
he  seemed  to  appreciate  the  privilege. 

If  other  residents  in  the  Square  did  not  actually  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  young  man,  few  of  them  could  have  failed 
to  hear  the  hollow  clang  of  the  churchyard  gate,  as  it  fell 
to  behind  him  in  careless  disturbance  of  the  customary 
quiet.  In  imagination  one  or  other  might  foUow  him 
on  his  way  along  the  churchyard  path,  across  the  glebe, 
where  Mr.  Squire's  SouthdowTis  were  feeding  on  the  fog, 
and  so  to  the  postern-door  in  the  Vicarage  waU.  There  was 
no  loitering  in  that  walk  but  a  brisk,  sailor-like  roU,  which 
evoked  the  admiration  of  Mrs.  Smithson  and  Miss  Esther, 
who  had  been  next  to  the  almshouses  in  their  discovery  of 
what  such  regularity  might  portend. 

"A  regular  sailor,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Smithson  said.  "I 
always  hked  a  sailor." 

''  If  it's  tennis  he  goes  for,"  Miss  Esther  rephed  thought- 
fully, "  he  must  find  the  Vicarage  court  the  very  worst 
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he  ever  played  upon.     And  that  old  net  of  theirs  sags 
dreadfully." 

To  which  her  aunt  replied  sagely  : 

"  A  young  man  must  be  very  fond  of  tennis,  who  can 
go  every  day  to  play  it  under  such  disadvantages.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  not  tennis  at  all,  Esther,  love.  Something 
very  different,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson  meaningly,  and  looking 
very  wise. 

And  Helen  ?  After  that  one  moment  of  weakness  and 
self-surrender  in  Applethwaite  Church,  to  be  overcome  if 
not  actually  vanquished  the  moment  her  Sunday's  dinner 
of  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  had  restored  her  to 
the  normal,  she  had  recalled  all  the  wicked  things  Lady 
Crane  had  said  to  her  on  her  nephew's  account  and  stiffened 
her  back  accordingly.  She  set  her  cap  at  him  ;  she  en- 
courage him  ?     No,  indeed.     Quite  the  contrary. 

Never  in  fact  had  a  young  lady  shown  herself  more 
determined  to  make  an  amorous  young  man  foot  it  to  her 
dance  ;  and,  had  the  almshouse  folk  had  a  bet  on  tne  event, 
there's  no  doubt  the  old  ladies  in  particular  must  have 
plunged  heavily. 

Never  had  Helen  been  more  absorbed  in  household  duties 
than  she  was  those  mornings  the  lieutenant  came  to  play 
tennis.  As  often  as  not,  all  he  saw  of  her  would  be  the 
whisk  of  her  blue  cotton  frock,  as  she  scurried  out  of  sight 
up  the  stairs  ;  or  a  girl's  hand—  too  brown  and  shapely 
and  clear  of  warts  to  be  the  little  housemaid's — waving  a 
duster  out  of  the  wnndow  with  a  something  of  defiant 
challenge.  Nor  was  he  any  luckier  on  those  afternoons 
when,  as  he  knew,  the  young  woman  repaired  to  the  Hall 
to  read  aloud  to  his  aunt. 

It  was  the  sedate  butler,  who,  taking  pity  on  the  young 
gentleman's  crestfallen  humour,  used  to  give  him  the  tip, 
when  Miss  Helen  Demaine  was  about  to  put  on  her  hat ; 
but  in  vain  did  the  lieutenant  try  to  waylay  her  either  in 
the  park  or  upon  the  road.  Once  he  nearly  had  her,  was 
certain  he  saw  her  blue  frock  moving  among  the  rose-bushes 
and  brambles  of  the  holms.  But  he  missed  her  at  the 
bridge,  venting  his  disappointment  in  one  lusty  sigh, 
"  Where  the  devil  has  she  got  to  ?  "  as  he  leant  against  the 
grey  stone  parapet,  all  unconscious  that  she  was  there 
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beneath  it,  watching  him  as  a  bird  watches — with  anxious, 
darting  eyes — one  hand  holding  up  her  skirt,  the  other 
encumbered  with  her  shoes  and  stockings,  almost  fearful 
that  the  brown  waters  of  the  bum,  breaking  in  sheer  mis- 
chief about  her  ankles,  would  betray  her  by  their  babble. 
Now,  from  the  very  first  moment  young  Crane  had  donned 
a  cadet's  uniform,  he  had  been  as  accustomed  to  adulation 
from  the  other  sex  as  if  he  had  been  transformed  into  a 
honey-pot  and  they — dear,  dauntless  creatures — a  swarm 
of  hungry  wasps,  and  lo,  here  was  a  young  lady  actually 
avoiding  him.  The  lieutenant  might  have  been  offended, 
had  he  not  felt  assured — yes,  he  could  have  sworn  his  aunt's 
biggest  oath  upon  it — that  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  his 
elusive  Helen  was  not  so  indifferent  as  she  seemed. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing,  my  dear  Margaret,  for  which  I 
blame  you." 

The  voice  was  the  voice  of  Lady  Crane,  the  admonishing 
finger  Lsiiy  Crane's,  the  Margaret,  so  famiUarly  called  that 
it  argued  the  acquaintanceship  which  some  of  the  astuter 
Applethwaite  ladies  had  suspected  from  the  first,  was  Mrs. 
Errington  ;  the  time,  the  lieutenant's  second  Monday 
afternoon  at  home  ;  the  scene,  a  summer-house  in  the  rose 
garden  at  Applethwaite  Hall. 

Not  a  minute  before  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  making 
the  formidable  dame  a  confession  of  her  own. 

"  Tell  me,  Harriet,"  she  said,  "  have  I  done  very  wrong  ? 
I  feel  I  have  and  yet  at  the  time  it  seemed  so  trifling." 

"  And  since  when,"  Lady  Crane  answered,  "  has  it  been 
forbidden  to  assume  an  incognito  ?  Applethwaite  would 
have  been  impossible  for  you  under  any  other  circum- 
stances." 

"  It's  not  the  name,"  murmured  the  lady,  blushing  very 
much,  "  it — it's  the  other.  But,  oh,  Harriet,  if  you  knew 
how  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  it  all.  The  questions,  the 
sympathy,  the  inquiries — always  the  wound  goaded  afresh 
and  made  intolerable.  And  when  I  found  they  didn't 
know,  when  they  themselves  suggested  it,  the  temptation 
was  so  great,  I  yielded." 

"  Child,  you  talk  as  if  you  had  committed  a  crime." 

"  Not  that.     But  I  may  have  done  harm." 
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"And  what  harm  can  you  have  done  ?  "  replied  Lady 
Crane  vigorously.  "  Fudge,  nonsense,  fiddlesticks !  If 
you've  succeeded  in  curing  a  certain  young  gentleman  of 
our  acquaintance  of  philandering,  Margaret,  you've  done 
nothing  but  good,  damn  it  !  " 

Upon  which  Miss  Plaice's  lodger  sighed  and  looked  grave  ; 
and  then  had  been  considerably  startled  by  the  old  lady's, 
"  But  there  is  one  thmg,  Margaret,  for  which  I  blame  you. 
Yes,  my  dear  Margaret,  whatever  you  may  say,  I 
shall  always  hold  you  i:esponsible.  You  took  the  girl  up. 
You  taught  her  her  trade,  which,"  added  the  old  lady  in 
a  vigorous  parenthesis,  "  most  of  us  know  by  ijistinct,  a 
few  despise,  and  some,  Uke  myself,  have  never  had  the 
wherewithal  to  start  upon.  And  when  you  have  made  a 
thoroughly  attractive  girl  out  of  a  shy  country  hoyden,  you 
clap  the  most  becoming  hat  upon  her  head  I  ever  saw  her 
wear,  and  set  her  up  behind  a  flower-stall,  of  all  places  in 
the  world,  to  lure  my  nephew  into  falling  in  love  with 
her." 

"  But  " — and  Mrs.  Errington  looked  a  httle  scandalized. 

"  Oh,  damn  all  '  buts  '  !  "  cried  the  Ueutenant's  aunt 
vivaciously,  "  the  thing's  a  fact.  On  Saturday  he  bought 
a  buttonhole  from  her.  I  know,  for  I  saw  him  wearing  it. 
I  have  asked  WilUams  ajid  I  have  asked  Henry  and  I  have 
asked  Robert  and  I  have  asked  the  housemaid,  who  does 
his  room.  She  assures  me  she  never  set  eyes  on  it,  nor 
were  any  flowers  to  her  knowledge  thrown  away.  Then 
where  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?  In  his  waistcoat  pocket,  my 
dear  Margaret,  there's  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

"  On  Sunday,"  continued  the  grim  old  lady,  "  he  saw 
her  in  church.  All  Monday  morning  he  was  at  the  Vicarage, 
playing  teimis,  so  he  told  me.  On  Tuesday  he  was  there 
again.  It  was  the  same  thing  on  Wednesday.  And  on 
Thursday  evening  he  had  the  effrontery  to  inform  me  that 
he  had  seen  the  only  girl  he  had  ever  wanted  to  marry,  and 
she  was — your  precious  Helen." 

"  Do  you  mind  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Errington.  She  was  trem- 
bling a  httle  now,  ready  if  necessary  to  do  battle  for  her 
protegee,  remorseful,  too,  that  she  had  not  heard  the  story 
from  Helen's  Hps  rather  than  from  this  stern  old  lad}',  who 
had  it  in  her  power — so  the  sensitive  creature  feared — to 
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extinguish  the  pretty  thing    as  indifferently   as  William 
might  snuff  a  candle. 

"  Mind  ?  "  repeated  her  hostess,  with  a  laugh.  "  I 
expect  when  Philip  Demaine  wakens  up  to  what's  going  on, 
I  shall  have  him  here,  putting  the  same  question,  offering 
to  send  his  precious  Helen  out  of  harm's  way,  asking  if  he 
ought  not  to  interfere " 

Mrs.  Errington  made  a  little  anxious  exclamation. 

"  You  needn't  be  frightened,"  the  terrifying  dame 
blandly  assured  her,  "I'm  not  an  ogre.  Set  Phihp  to 
interfere  indeed.  Not  I.  Why,  if  the  sly  wench  chose  to 
say  her  heart  was  breaking,  I'll  lay,  of  the  two,  her  father's 
would  break  the  quicker.  '  Did  I  interfere  when  your  sister 
wrote  to  me  about  Miss  Alice  Smith  ?  '  I'll  say  to  him. 
By  Jove,"  and  the  old  lady  laughed  uproariously,  "  I 
should  have  him  on  the  hip  there,  shouldn't  I  ?  '  They're 
so  happy.'the  poor  man  will  say.  '  Then  let 'em  be  happy,' 
I'll  teU  him.  'Happiness  ain't  so  long-lived,  when  aU's 
said  and  done.  Let  'em  make  the  best  of  it.  Why  should 
either  you  or  I  interfere  ?  ' 

"  I  can  picture  him,  Margaret,  running  all  the  way  back 
to  Apple thwaite,  coat-tails  flying,  to  tell  his  dear  daughter." 

The  lady  from  Church  House  could  hardly  repress  her 
excitement. 

"  You  have  given  your  consent  to  the  engagement  ?  " 

"  I've  given  my  consent  right  enough.  But  there's  no 
engagement.  You'd  hardly  beUeve  it,  Margaret,"  and 
there  was  a  nice  relish  in  her  ladyship's  voice,  "  but  the 
hussy's  difficult." 

"  Difficult  ?  " 

"  Ay,  difficult,  replied  the  old  lady  with  great  enjoyment. 
"  Showed  as  clean  a  pair  of  heels  to  him  here  the  other  day 
as  ever  Syrinx  did  to  Pan.  Leaves  him  to  play  tennis  alone 
with  Arthur.  Gad,  but  you  should  see  the  disconsolate 
young  gentleman  who  comes  back  to  lunch.  Appetite 
completely  gone,  sighs  hke  a  smith's  bellows,  a  single 
apricot  aU  he  can  toy  with.  Not  bad  that  for  a  young  man 
who,  only  a  month  ago,  assured  me  solemnly  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  his  duty  to  the  estate,  he'd  never  marry.  His 
duty  to  the  estate,"  repeated  the  old  lady  with  a  grimace. 
"  Observe  that,  Margaret.     A  hundred  times  I've  heard 
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him  say — ^and  with  the  grandest  air,  my  dear — '  The  only 
wife  for  a  decent  sailor  is  his  ship.'  As  to  love  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  no  philosopher  could  despise  it  more  thoroughly. 
'  Jam  and  soft  tack,'  he  used  to  call  it. 

"  Damn  it,"  continued  Lady  Crane  mirthfully,  "  but  he 
feeds  himself  upon  it  now.  Swallows  whole  spoonfuls  of 
the  sticky  stuff.  And  how  hurt  his  lordship  looks  if  he 
hears  me  hum  as  much  as  a  line  of  an  old  chanty  he  used 
to  love  as  a  child.     You  know  it  perhaps  ?  " 

And  in  a  voice,  as  hoarse  and  raucous  as  a  raven's.  Lady 
Crane  chanted  a  stave  that  must  have  indeed  set  her 
nephew's  nerves  on  edge,  for  the  port-admiral  of  his  Aunt 
Harriet's  ditty  had  gained  a  hateful  renown  by  his  views 
on  marriage  and  the  relentless  way  in  which  he  had  sent 
a  ship  of  married  men  to  sea  on  Christmas  Day. 

"  And  you've  sent  the  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
On  a  lee  shore  to  be  jammed  ; 
I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  my  mind,  old  himk, 
Port-admiral,  you  be  danxned  !  " 

To  describe  the  rollicking  abandon  with  which  the  re- 
spected Tabitha  of  the  Applethwaite  Dorcas  trolled  out  the 
old  song  would  be  impossible.  She  stopped  for  breath 
at  last,  laughing  heartily ;  and  Mrs.  Errington,  sad  and 
pensive  as  she  had  looked  before,  laughed  with  her. 

"  And  you  don't  mind,  Harriet,"  she  cried  impulsively 
putting  out  her  hand.  "  You  don't  mind.  Oh,  I  am  so 
glad  !  " 

And  then,  seeing  which  way  the  wind  was  set,  did  this 
sweet  lady  proceed  to  enlarge  herself  upon  Helen's  charms, 
drawing  her  picture  of  the  girl  so  winningly — ^her  devotion 
to  her  father,  her  sweetness,  her  freshness,  the  richness  of 
the  fantasy  and  humour  all  her  shyness  could  not  hide, 
that  old  Lady  Crane's  delight  was  obvious. 

She  had  taken  possession  of  JMrs.  Errington 's  hand  and 
fondled  it  caressingly  all  the  time  she  spoke.  There  was  a 
something  rough  yet  protective  in  her  action  that  seemed 
to  meUow  all  her  oddities  and  showed  her  very  woraan  for 
all  her  masculine  assumption,  her  oaths  and  those  virile 
provincialisms  with  which  she  delighted  to  shame  the  prunes 
and  prism   talk   of   the   Applethwaite   ladies.     Her  own 
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fingers  blazed  with  rings;  upon  Mrs.  Errington's  only  a 
wedding  ring  hung  with  ominous  looseness. 

"  If  it  had  been  Julia  Squire,"  she  said  frankly,  when  Mrs. 
Enington  had  finished,  "  I  should  have  put  my  foot  down. 
No  pernicktey,  would-be  fine  ladies  for  me  or  mine.  But  a 
Demaine's  different  altogether.  I  like  'em,  Margaret. 
I  like  him.  I  Uked  the  little  mother,  bless  her  !  There's 
something  in  'em  that  isn't  in  most.  A  touch  of  the  devil 
or  a  touch  of  the  fool.  Helen,  now.  There's  more  in  her 
than  even  you  have  found  out.  She's  no  man-hunting 
mi]ix.  She'll  not  spoil  him.  She's  got  courage,  too,  and 
loyalty  and  pride.  Gad,  how  I  used  to  tease  her  before 
Pen  came."  Lady  Crane  broke  off  with  a  chuckle,  "  Lord, 
you  don't  know  how  careful  I  shall  have  to  be.  The  girl's 
on  edge.  She'll  never  have  him  if  she  thinks  I  look  down 
on  her.  Tell  me,  Margaret,  what  must  I  do  to  conciliate 
her  ?  How  am  I  to  mind  my  P's  and  Q's  ?  How  did 
you  tame  her  ?  See,  here's  honest  Kate,  coming  with  my 
shawl.     She  shaU  tell  you  what  once  happened  to  me." 

Miss  Kate^  as  different  from  her  sister  as  a  Court  lady 
from  a  country  spinster,  now  minced  into  the  arbour. 

"  Come,  Kate,"  said  her  mistress,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Errington 
what  happened  the  day  I  offered  Miss  Helen  Demaine  one 
of  my  old  silk  gowns  ?  " 

"  Oh,  such  a  silk  as  it  was,  ma'am,"  said  Miss  Kate, 
volubly  addressing  herself  to  her  mistress's  guest.  "  Silks 
are  not  made  hke  it  nowadays.  It  would  stand  alone. 
And  such  a  useful  colour,  too — a  brown  with  purple  stripes 
— the  handsomest  thing." 

"  It  was  one  of  my  trousseau  gowns,"  explained  Lady 
Crane.  "  WiUiam  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of  it,  so  I  never 
wore  it.  There  it  hangs  in  my  wardrobe  to-day  as  good  as 
ever,  don't  it,  Kate  ?  " 

"  It  does  indeed,  my  lady,"  replied  Miss  Kate.  "  Not  a 
sign  of  wear.     Not  so  much  as  a  breadth  that's  faded." 

"  Kate  won't  accept  it  for  a  petticoat,"  said  her  mistress. 
"  She  thinks  it  too  good.  But  for  the  parson  of  Apple- 
thwaite's  daughter,  we  thought  it  an  admirable  choice, 
didn't  we  ?  "  .  ^^ 

"  It  would  have  lasted  her  as  a  party  dress  for  years," 
said  Miss  Kate. 
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"  It  was  for  a  party  we  wanted  to  give  it  to  her,"  said 
Lady  Crane.  "  Her  aunt  had  some  function  and  I  knew 
the  girl  had  only  her  summer  frock.  So  I  told  Kate  to 
bring  it  down  and  we  made  her  the  offer.  What  was  it  she 
said,  Kate  ?  " 

"  She  said,"  replied  the  abigail,  a  touch  of  colour  in 
each  high  cheek-bone,  though  her  mistress  laughed  heartily 
at  her  air  of  prim  offence,  "  that  sooner  than  make  herself 
such  a  guy  she'd  go  in  nothing." 

"  That's  the  girl  for  you,  Margaret,"  said  Lady  Crane, 
as  leaning  on  Mrs.  Errington's  arm  they  returned  to  the 
house,  Kate  following  mincijigly  behind.  "  But  I  wouldn't 
have  her  different.  I  should  hate  some  sleek  thing  that 
might  have  wanted  to  make  up  to  me.  In  the  winter  I 
used  to  get  her  to  read  Pen's  letters.  I  don't  think,"  and 
the  old  lady  chuckled,  "  there's  another  person  in  the  world 
can  read  'em  as  she  can.  I've  had  'em  all  at  it.  None  of 
'em  a  scrap  of  good.  But  that  little  hussy  used  to  reel 
them  off.  Divination,  I  call  it,  dream -love,  telepathy. 
Poor  child,  how  angry  I  used  to  make  her.  You've  taught 
her  how  to  do  her  hair  since  and  make  the  best  of  herself, 
Margaret,  but  you'll  never  see  her  looking  prettier  than  I've 
seen  her  in  a  temper.  '  Lady  Crane,  if  you  say  such  things 
to  me,  I  won't  come  and  read  to  you  any  more.  I  am  sorry,' 
she  would  say,  '  but  I  really  can't.'  And  I  used  to  say  to 
myself  then,  though  she  little  knew  it,  '  You're  the  wife  for 
Pen,  damn  it  !  '" 

Now  that  her  secret  was  out,  the  eccentric  soul  threw 
away  all  disguise  and  joyed  openly.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  gossip  about  her  own  marriage,  one  might 
reasonably  have  expected  cynicism  ;  yet  here  she  was, 
cherishing  her  nephew's  romance,  warming  her  starved 
hands  at  its  fires,  building  fair  hopes  for  them,  his  marriage 
with  Helen  Demaine  her  one  desire,  head  and  heart  filled 
to  overflowing  with  kindly,  autocratic  plans. 

"  I  have  planned  this  for  years,"  she  said.  "  At  first 
I  thought  of  Alice.  But  I  must  have  a  healthy  woman. 
Besides,  there's  the  perpetual  curate." 

Lady  Crane  sniffed.  It  was  evident  from  her  manner  she 
had  no  liking  for  curates. 

"  This  next  season  I  shall  take  her  to  London.     If  it 
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had  been  the  other,  I  should  have  had  a  beauty  to  launch, 
but  Helen's  good  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  yes,  Margaret, 
you  may  well  be  proud  of  your  favourite.  The  chit  doesn't 
know  it,  nor  Pen,  but  she's  making  the  match  of  the  county. 
What  do  you  suppose  a  lonely  old  woman  hke  myself  lives 
for  ?  Why  have  I  scraped  and  saved,  worn  old  clothes, 
been  called  miser  ?  "  Lady  Crane  nodded  impressively. 
"  To  leave  the  property  free  of  debt.  Oh,  yes,  Pen  wiU 
have  a  fine  inheritance  the  day  I'm  gone.  Your  Helen 
will  queen  it  here  as  lady  of  the  Manor.  Gad,  but,  when 
it's  known,  there  will  be  some  heart-burning  in  Apple- 
thwaite  !  " 
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CHAPTER     XXII 

THE   STUDY 

''  '^  ^  y  ELL — "  began  Miss  Lydia,  and  stopped. 

If  a  similar  expletive  had  escaped  the  lips 
of  Lot's  wife  before  she  was  turned  into 
the  piUar  of  salt,  she  could  not  have  stood 
more  immovably  than  did  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  that 
Saturday  morning,  between  the  curtains  of  their  dining- 
room  window,  surveying  the  market-place. 

Miss  Blackburn  looked  up  from  the  table,  where  she  was 
busy  with  her  weekly  accounts. 

"  It's  disgraceful  !  "  cried  Miss  Lydia,  finding  voice  at 
last.  "  Quick,  Patty,  look  for  yourself  before  she  gets 
through  the  gates.  White  for  a  widow,  indeed  !  Abso- 
lutely disgraceful,  I  call  it." 

"  She  has  on  a  black  hat,"  said  Miss  Blackburn,  who  had 
risen,  seen,  and  returned  to  her  accounts. 

"  And  what,"  retorted  Miss  Lydia  in  awful  tones,  "  is 
a  black  hat  to  a  widow,  sister  ?  " 

"  Times  are  changing,  Lyddy,"  replied  Miss  Blackburn 
gently.  "  People  don't  wear  the  black  they  used  to  do. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing.  Bereavement  is  sad 
enough  without  such  trappings." 

"  Trappings,  indeed  !  "  repeated  Miss  Lydia.  "  I  am 
amazed  at  you,  Patty.  We  wore  it  three  years  for  our  dear 
father  and,  thank  Heaven,  there  are  still  families  left  in 
Apple thwaite  who  know  how  to  mourn.  I  am  sure  to  see 
Jenny  Squire's  girls  at  their  grandmamma's  funeral  was  a 
lesson  to  everyone.     Not  a  speck  of  white  about  them." 

"  Yet  neither  they  nor  their  mother  were  what  you  would 
call  greatly  attached  to  old  Mrs.  Squire,"  replied  Miss 
Patience  with  quite  unconscious  cynicism. 
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"As  if,"  said  Miss  Lydia  scornfully,  "  attachment  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  The  thing  is  to  do  what  is  seemly. 
And,  though  I  don't  care  overmuch  for  Jenny  Squire,  we 
must  all  acknowledge  she  has  been  much  more  of  an  example 
to  the  parish  in  that  respect  than  her  brother  and  his 
family." 

"  Oh,  Lydia  !  "  protested  Miss  Blackburn. 

"  The  fact  is,"  continued  Miss  Lydia,  "  I  don't  believe 
she  is  a  widow." 

"  Lydia  !  " 

"  I  don't.  She's  an  impostor,  an  adventuress.  I've 
thought  so  and  said  so  all  along.  Possibly  she's  not  a 
married  woman  at  all.  There  are  some  women,  who  seem 
to  think  the  word  '  Mrs.'  an  adornment  to  them,  a  sort  of 
special  grace.  I'm  thankful  to  say,"  continued  Miss  Lydia 
scornfully,  "  I  was  never  so  foolish.  I  don't  believe  she's 
married,  but  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  to  hear  she  was  a 
mother." 

"  Lydia  !  "  cried  Miss  Blackburn. 

Her  pretty  old  face  was  dyed  crimson.  She  held  up 
protesting  but  helpless  hands.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to 
her  sister's  extravagances,  her  passionate  antipathies,  her 
unreasoning  and  frequently  unjust  dislikes,  she  was 
momentarily  staggered  by  the  sight  of  how  far  they  could 
transport  her.  Lydia's  antagonism  to  Miss  Plaice's  lodger 
had  been  marked  from  the  first,  but  since  the  Bazaar  it 
seemed  to  have  outrun  both  judgment  and  remonstrance. 

"  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  least  astonished,"  maintained  Miss 
Lydia  shamelessly.  "  A  child  that  has  been  put  out  to 
nurse,  or  sent  to  school  or  something  of  that  sort.  Only 
she'll  keep  it  hidden  till  she  has  deluded  Philip  Demaine 
into  marrying  her." 

"  Lydia,"  protested  Miss  Blackburn  again,  "  why  do  you 
say  such  things  ?  " 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  say  such  things  ?  "  retorted  Miss 
Lydia.  "  You  see  where  she's  gone  this  morning  ?  To  the 
Vicarage.  I  only  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  she's 
caught  him  ?  " 

"  I  won't  hear  any  more,  Lydia,"  declared  Miss  Black- 
burn indignantly.  "  You've  no  right  to  talk  in  this  way. 
I  wonder  at  you." 
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"  Perhaps  you'll  say  I'm  drunk  next,"  Miss  Lydia  said 
aggrievedly.  "  You've  been  very  fond  of  imputing  such 
a  terrible  charge  to  me  lately.  I  can  only  say  such  base 
suspicions  do  no  credit  to  either  your  conscience  or  your 
heart.     Do  they,  my  Timothy -Tims  ?  " 

Miss  Blackburn  heard  her  with  a  quivering  lip.  To  her 
it  was  one  of  the  worst  phases  of  her  sister's  failing  that, 
far  from  crying  "  Mea  Culpa,"  even  after  so  flagrant  a 
seizure  as  her  last,  Lydia  not  only  denied  the  imputation 
but  in  protesting  her  innocency  had  hinted,  not  without 
humour,  at  Mr.  Demaine  and  her  sister  having  been  the  real 
delinquents.  As  a  rule.  Miss  Blackburn  never  could  make 
out  afterwards  how  much  her  sister  reaUy  remembered  of 
what  had  taken  place  during  her  worst  attacks  ;  but,  on 
this  last  occasion,  the  fact  of  the  vicar's  presence  had 
somehow  clearly  detached  itself  from  the  jumble  which  was 
usually  the  poor  thing's  mental  state  on  restored  sobriety, 
for  ever  since  she  had  included  him  in  her  outbursts  of 
virulence  against  Mrs.  Errington  ;  though,  how  much  of 
genuine  shame  or  that  old,  thwarted  affection  for  Philip 
Demaine  underlay  her  wild  talk.  Miss  Blackburn  could  not 
determine. 

"  Dnnik  or  not  drunk,"  Miss  Lydia  now  added  aggriev- 
edly, "  I  do  know  there's  no  sense  in  such  goings  on.  Blinds 
drawn  one  week  ;  coloureds  worn  another.  For  white's 
just  as  much  a  colour  for  a  widow,  in  my  opinion,  as  green 
or  blue.     If  it  looks  nothing  else,  it  looks  suspicious." 

Quite  unconscious  of  the  half-tragic  controversy  her 
appearance — and  the  white  dress  had  been  a  momentary 
concession  to  the  heat — had  caused  the  sisters,  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  pursued  her  way  to  the  Vicarage,  passing  the  postem- 
door  unchallenged ;  though  Ailie  had  beamed  upon  her 
broadly  from  the  wired  window  of  the  pantry,  where  she 
was  making  pastry  on  a  great  cool  slab  of  slate. 

To  any  one  with  a  seeing  eye  and  heart  attuned  to  catch 
life's  gentler  piping,  the  Vicarage  garden  that  morning  must 
have  presented  a  pretty  sight.  Laughter  and  young  voices 
mounted  gladly.  The  neglected  tennis-court  had  been 
mown  and  marked  and  put  in  some  sort  of  order  ;  and  over 
the  sagging  net  the  lieutenant  was  serving  with  a  brilliance 
and  a  dash  that  kept  Helen  on  the  run.     "  Hang  the  fellow," 
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Arthur  had  said  with  some  irritation  on  the  sailor's  appear- 
ance that  morning,  "  I'm  bored  to  death  with  tennis. 
I'm  not  going  to  play  to-day  and  so  you  can  tell  him,  Helen." 
So  Helen,  out  of  pity,  had  given  way  and  was  finding  the 
pastime  wonderfully  beguiling.  Sweet  tennis  !  Dehghtful 
game  !  Whose  very  jargon  of  defeat  is  the  language  of 
love  ! 

And  if  Mrs.  Errington  could  not  steal  a  glance  at  this 
animated  pair  without  emotion,  so  deep  as  she  was  in  Lady 
Crane's  confidence,  the  garden  held  stiU  another  couple  al- 
most as  interesting.  For  there,  upon  the  shady  walk  beneath 
the  hedge  of  copper-beech,  little  Mr.  Dicks  was  giving  Alice 
a  lesson  in  walking.  And  seeing  Alice  at  that  moment, 
with  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  eyes  aglow,  one  would 
hardly  have  recognized  her  for  the  same  girl  as  the  lovely 
but  apparently  doomed  and  wistful  creature  who  had  so 
roused  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Miss  Plaice's  lodger. 

Alice's  environment  at  Harrogate  had  been  one  not  only 
of  hope  but  of  confidence.  The  feeling  surrounding  her  at 
the  Nursing  Home  had  been,  "  Of  course  you  can't  walk  all 
at  once,  but  you  wiU  walk,  if  only  you  will  try  and  get 
strong  first."  So  Alice  exerted  her  wiU.  If  taking  her  old 
place  in  hfe — and  the  parish — depended  only  on  getting 
strong,  then  she  would  get  strong. 

One  of  AHce's  visitors,  one  of  her  steadiest  correspondents 
had  been  the  perpetual  curate  of  Ottergill.  Mr.  Demaine 
had  been  a  little  doubtful  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Dicks.  He  had  appealed  to  AHce's  physician,  "  Nothing 
better,  my  dear  Mr.  Demaine,"  the  great  man  had  assured 
him  with  enthusiasm.  "  Only  give  her  to  understand  she 
shaU  marry  him  as  soon  as  she  can  walk  and  the  thing's  done." 

So  AHce,  making  up  her  mind  she  would  walk — the  unkind 
might  have  said  "  marry  " — or  die,  showed  no  maidenly 
backwardness  in  her  steady  efforts  to  regain  the  lost  art ; 
and,  one  day,  when  Uttle  Dicks  had  caUed,  had  advanced 
so  far  that  she  was  able — very  unsteadily — to  totter  across 
the  room  to  him,  before  she  feU  into  his  arms,  crying  out  in 
her  passion  and  rapture,  just  as  she  had  once  done  in  her 
hopelessness  and  despair,  "  Oh,  it's  a  dream.  It's  a 
dream." 

And  now  she   was    at    home    again — ^her  engagement 
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announced,  her  marriage,  though  this  was  a  secret  still, 
arranged  to  take  place  in  September — continuing  her 
ambulatory  lessons  under  the  special  supervision  of  little 
Mr.  Dicks,  who  cycled  over  every  day  from  Ottergill  for 
no  other  purpose.  No  wonder  the  Vicarage  garden  was 
become  so  jocund  a  place,  or  that  Ailie  should  be  making 
her  best  puff  pastry,  or  that  Mrs.  Errington  should  make 
her  way  to  the  front  door  quite  unobserved. 

But  not  quite.  From  the  window  of  the  porch-room, 
Arthur  had  seen  the  lady's  approach,  and  was  downstairs, 
and  in  the  hall  to  greet  her,  before  she  could  put  her  hand 
on  the  bell. 

"  You  have  been  iU,"  he  said,  concern  in  his  voice,  in  the 
pressure  of  his  hand. 

"  Not  ill,"  she  said,  looldng  up  hito  his  eager  face  from 
the  door-step,  "  but  selfish.  And  now  I  have  come  for  a 
Uttle  talk  with  your  father." 

"  Not  ill,  but  selfish."  Mrs.  Errington  might  have 
meant  Uttle  or  nothing  by  the  words  ;  but  Arthur  returned 
to  the  porch-room  thrilled.  How  had  she  been  selfish 
but  in  shutting  herself  up  in  Miss  Plaice's  garden  and  re- 
fusing to  share  its  soUtude  \N'ith  him  ?  "  Not  iU,  but 
selfish."  There  was  promise  in  the  simple  phrase  ;  amend- 
ment in  the  future,  hint  of  the  old  companionship  renewed 
and  strengthened,  sudden  love-Ught  of  audacious  fancy, 
aerial  dreams.     Was  it  the  white  dress  ? 

"  Why,  certainly,"  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  said 
politely,  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Errington's  request  to  speak 
to  him  alone.     "  Come  into  the  study." 

Ailie,  in  spite  of  the  rather  startling  modification  in 
Mrs.  Errington's  mourning,  was  not  alarmed  when,  from 
the  cellar  door,  whither  she  was  conveying  her  puff  pastry 
for  one  of  those  cool  retreats  deemed  indispensable  to  its 
due  development,  she  saw  the  lady's  white  skirt  go  whisking 
into  the  study  after  her  master.  Mrs.  Errington  did  not 
know  the  study  as  other  Applethwaite  ladies  knew  it ;  and 
in  showing  her  the  way,  Mr.  Demaine  never  thought  of 
standing  back  at  the  door  and  ushering  her  in,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  ;  but  entered  first,  the  simple  man,  in  the 
most  natural  way  possible. 

In  the  first  months  that  had  followed  her  master's  loss, 
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Ailie  herself  had  introduced  many  a  forward  lady,  posi- 
tively bristling  with  matrimonial  designs,  to  the  study  ; 
only  to  see  them  emerge  a  little  later,  crestfallen,  disap- 
pointed and  abashed.  In  fact,  to  quote  Mrs.  Moody,  one 
might  just  as  well  try  and  make  love  in  a  "  mousey-leum  " 
as  in  Mr.  Demaine's  study  ;  and  though  even  a  mausoleum 
may  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  love-making — neither 
the  ardours  of  young  love  nor  the  grossness  of  baser  passion 
being  easily  daunted — it  is  certainly  true  that  that  wholly 
respectable  sentiment,  which  urged  the  ladies  of  Apple- 
thwaite  to  the  wedding  of  Mr.  Demaine  and  the  mothering 
of  his  children,  once  introduced  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
study,  was  apt  to  flicker  and  go  out  like  a  farthing  dip  lit 
amid  the  exhalations  of  a  vault. 

For  the  study  was  a  shrine.  Above  the  chimney-piece 
hmig  Alice  Smith's  picture,  a  picture  signed  by  a  great 
name  ;  though  at  the  time,  neither  the  country  clergyman 
nor  his  wife  had  known  anything  more  of  the  man  than 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  happed  by  chance — as  in  those  days 
sometimes  befell  a  wanderer  in  Apple thwaite — upon  their 
hospitahty.  The  artist  had  been  struck  by  the  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  his  hostess's  face  and  had  begged  her  leave 
to  make  a  sketch  ;  but  it  was  not  vmtil  nearly  a  year  after- 
wards and — by  a  strange  fatahty — ^within  a  day  or  two  of 
her  death,  that  the  finished  picture  had  arrived. 

Between  the  window  and  the  fireplace  stood  her  chair 
and  httle  work-table.  A  bookcase  full  of  her  books,  her 
paint-box  and  sketching-block,  her  little  writing-desk 
were  all  collected  here,  for  it  had  been  her  room  as  well  as 
his ;  and  he  had  never  written  even  his  sermons  there 
without  the  blissful  under-current  of  her  quiet  presence. 

Mr.  Demaine  took  his  seat  at  the  writing-table  a  httle 
absently.  Mrs.  Errington  sat  down  in  the  Windsor  chair 
reserved  for  the  use  of  parishioners,  as  incongruous  and 
surprising  a  figure  as  the  unexpected  confession  with  which, 
a  moment  afterwards,  she  startled  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite. 

"  Mr.  Demaine,  I  am  so  sorry  but  I  have  deceived  you  all 
horribly.     May  I  explain  ? 

\Mien  Mrs.  Errington  left  the  study,  that  she  had  been 
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crying  must  have  been  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  ; 
not  those  furtive  drops,  which  always  seemed  to  leave  her 
eyes  more  lustrous  and  more  melancholy  beautiful,  but  a 
veritable  deluge. 

Mr.  Demaine  sought  his  hat  amidst  the  disarray  of  the 
hall-stand ;  and,  presently,  Ailie  from  the  kitchen  window 
saw  them  pass  through  the  postern -door  into  the  glebe. 
There  someone  else  saw  them  also. 

Miss  Lydia  had  just  climbed  the  steep  green  bank  from  the 
Mill  pasture  to  the  churchyard.  Miss  Lydia  had  been  to 
the  Mill  presumably  tc»  buy  eggs,  really  to  convey  to  the 
miller's  wife  her  own  private  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  her 
daughters.  The  miller's  wife  had  heard  her  with  indigna- 
tion. So,  too,  had  the  miller,  who  happened  to  come  in, 
just  as  his  wife  was  most  emphatic  in  her  protestations 
that,  though  her  girls  might  be  free  and  hoydenish,  there 
was  no  harm  in  them,  and  she  would  very  much  like  to 
know  what  real  grounds,  beyond  her  own  nasty  suspicions 
of  everything  and  everybody.  Miss  Lydia  had  against 
them  ? 

The  miller  backed  up  his  wife  :  and  altogether  it  had 
been  a  very  awkward  moment,  indeed,  for  Miss  Lydia, 
particularly  as  the  miller  was  a  big  man  and,  in  spite  of  his 
wife's  remonstrances — who,  for  all  her  maternal  heat,  never 
forgot  that  the  Miss  Blackburns  were  excellent  customers — 
would  bluster  and  shout  in  a  most  confusing  and  masterful 
fashion. 

Finally  IVIiss  Lydia  had  left  the  Mill  with  what  the  miller 
vulgarly  called  "  a  flea  in  her  lug  "  ;  a  foreign  body,  which 
made  Miss  Lydia  climb  the  croft  in  a  state  of  indignation 
that  was  positively  explosive  and  at  a  speed  which,  though 
it  severely  tried  her  own  and  Timothy's  heart  and  lungs, 
failed  utterly  to  carry  her  out  of  earshot  of  the  miller's 
voice,  which  still  pursued  her,  blustering  and  bawling  : 

"  My  girls,  indeed  !  Look  to  yourself,  Miss  Lyddy 
Blackburn,  look  to  yourself !  " 

At  the  top,  where  she  paused  panting,  breathless  and  in  a 
condition  of  body  and  temper  far  from  comfortable,  she 
almost  forgot  for  a  moment  that  vulgar  man,  still  storming 
about  in  his  garden  below  ;  for,  coming  across  the  glebe, 
walking  side  by  side,  taUving  earnestly,  whom  should  she 

R 
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see  but  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  and  Mrs.  Errington.  ^ 

shamelessly  conspicuous  in  her  white  dress.  j 

Thev  entered  the  vvicket-gate  of  the  churchyard ;    and  i 

on  the  nan-ow  path  they  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  still  talking.  ^ 

Miss  Lydia  could  not  hear  what  was  said  ;  but  she  saw  more  ;, 

than  enough.     Mr.  Demaine  had  taken  the  l^dy  s  hand  ,  ; 

in  another  minute  he  had  raised  it  to  his  hps.     Just  ahead 

6f  them  was  the  white  cross  that  marked  his  wife  s  grave.  ] 

How  Miss  Lydia  wished  that,  just  for  one  moment,  that  •; 

grave  would  give  up  its  dead,  that  poor  dear  Alice  Smith—  , 

io  Miss  Lydia  mentally  styled  her,  all  her  old  dishke  meltmg  ] 

in  the  white  heat  of  her  hate  and  suspicion— would  nse  | 

and  confront  them.     Nothing  could  have  convinced  Miss 

Lydia  that  what  she  had  seen  was  not  a  proposal  m  form,  | 

so  intent  the  gentleman,  so  moved  the  lady     And  though  s 

had  such  a  moment  occurred  to  Miss  Lydia.  she  herself  j 

would   certainly   have   preferred  the   propriety   of   their  . 

dramng-room.  or.  if  it  must  happen  out  of  doors  at  least  ■ 

the  retirement  of  one's  own  garden  or  the  nver-side  rather 

than  the  pubhcity  of  Applethwaite  churchyard,  still,  such  , 

unseemly  behaviour  was  only  in  keepmg  with  her  personal  ;, 

prejudice  against  the  lady  and  her  growmg  dishke  to  the  j 

^^"  Beheve  me."  was  what  Mr.  Demaine  said.  "  there  is  no      '^ 

reason  at  aU  for  you  to  blame  yourself.   The  thmg  was  done 

innocently  and  from  the  purest  motive     If  I  were  you   i 

should  not  distress  myself  any  further  about  it.      And  then 

hftmg  her  hand  to  his  Hps,  as  Miss  Lydia  had  seen,  and, 

seeing,  clapped  her  own  hand  to  her  eyes,  not  knowing 

with  such  an  audacious  pair  what  unedification  might  not 

come  next.     "  Think  what  your  coming  amongst  us  has 

done  for  me  and  mine.    It  was  you  gave  AUce  hope,  courage. 

the  wiU  to  get  better.     And  Helen.     Consider,     cned  the    ,^ 

innocent  man.  "  aU  you  have  done  for  her.     ^ou  have  | 

brought  her  out.  helped  her.     You  have  given  her  what  1,   | 

with  aU  my  efforts  could  not  do,  something  of  a  mother  s  | 

understanding  and  sympathy.     I  think  all  my  children  m 

have  been  happier  since  you  came."  said  the  simple  man, 

and  poor  Mrs.  Errington  blushed,  "  and  from  my  heart  1 

thank  you." 


=         \ 
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answe'erhL'"™'^   ^""^  =*"«5',    Mrs.   Erri.,gton   had 

A  "  w/^  ^  .^^^"^  y°"-  "^o"  don't  know  what  mv  stav  in 
Applethwaite  has  done  for  me  nor  how  much  11^^^ 
predated  aU  your  kindness  "  P 

Miss  Lydia  waited  tiU  she  saw  Mr.  Demaine  return  alone 
across  the  glebe  .  whilst  the  lady's  skirts  disappeared  round 
the  comer  of  the  church.  Then,  pulling  fiercely  in  her 
haste  at  the  exhausted  Timothy,  sh^e  too'huShrough 
the  churchyard.  Here  indeed  was  evidence  such  as  evfn 
Patience  could  not,  and  should  not,  controvert. 
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CHAPTER     XXIII 

A   PIOUS    DUTY 

IT  was  young  Mrs.  Squire's  mournful  duty  to  sort  her 
mother-in-law's  thhigs  prior  to  the  sale.  In  his 
first  transports  of  filial  regret  James  Squire  had 
declared  there  should  be  no  sale,  had  talked  indeed 
of  transporting  his  mother's  possessions  en  bloc  to  Spring- 
field ;  and  it  had  demanded  not  a  little  diplomacy  on  his 
wife's  part  to  divert  an  intention,  which  would,  as  Mrs. 
Squire  bewailed  to  JuHa,  have  flooded  Springfield  with 
cheap  and  worthless  trash. 

Young  Mrs.  Squire  was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in 
furniture  and  knew  quite  weU  that  Springfield  had  already 
absorbed  what  she  called  her  mother-in-law's  "  best  pieces." 
In  the  early  days  of  his  marriage,  it  had  been  James  Squire's 
wish  that  his  mother  should  five  with  them  ;  and,  though 
at  the  Laurels,  Applethwaite  Terrace,  which  had  been  the 
young  couple's  first  modest  abode,  he  had  not  pressed  his 
wish  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  house,  Springfield  had 
been  planned  and  built  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
there  should  be  room  in  it  for  old  Mrs.  Squire.  Whatever 
else  Springfield  might  lack,  James  Squire  had  said  in  his 
boastful,  filial  kindness,  it  should  not  be  a  comer  for  his 
mother. 

Mr.  Squire's  scheme,  which  so  seldom  answers  in  a 
Christian  country,  failed  in  quite  a  decorous,  respectable 
way  at  Springfield.  Old  Mrs.  Squire  broke  up  her  home, 
conveyed  her  goods  and  chattels  to  her  son's  new  residence, 
and  left  it  within  a  year. 

Before  the  final  catastrophe  happened,  Jane  Squire  had 
made  the  round  of  their  friends,  explaining  to  them  in  her 
blandest   manner   the    various   reasons   that   had   made 
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"  Grandmamma  "  feel  she  must  quit  the  shelter  of  her  son's 
house.  Primarily  the  children  tried  her.  Not  that  the 
Squire  children  were  any  more  trying  really  than  any  other 
Applethwaite  brood,  but  children  will  be  children  and 
"Grandmamma "  was  not  accustomed  to  them.  She 
doted  on  the  httle  Squires,  of  course — were  they  not  James's 
offspring? — but,  in  a  general  way,  children  exasperated  her. 
Their  hearty  voices  and  noisy  ways  confused  her ;  their 
most  innocent  pranks  put  her  out  of  temper  ;  and  as  young 
Mrs.  Squire  naturally  could  not  always  be  repressing  the 
children,  full  of  spirits  as  they  were,  it  came  about  that  the 
battle  between  them  and  Grandmamma,  constantly  re- 
provii:ig  them  and  finding  fault,  became  incessant. 

Then  the  question  of  space,  too,  began  to  obtrude  itself. 
Springfield  was  deceptive.  It  was  really  less  accommo- 
dating than  it  looked ;  and,  though  James  Squire  had  made 
that  fine,  filial  declaration,  he  had  obviously  neither  fore- 
seen nor  calculated  upon  the  exigencies  of  a  growing  family. 

Later,  when  some  hi  Applethwaite  were  disposed  to 
blame  the  daughter-in-law,  her  friends  who  were  really 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  obligingly  reminded 
them  that,  after  all,  it  was  the  old  lady  herself  who  first 
acknowledged  the  position  as  untenable.  The  opportunity 
too  had  been  golden. 

The  little  house  in  Applethwaite  market-place  had  been 
to  let ;  an  event  that  chd  not  often  occur  in  Applethwaite, 
where  nothing  could  be  more  diflicult  to  find  than  an  empty 
house.  Indeed,  whenever  there  was  a  house  to  be  had,  it 
was  what  Miss  Lydia  facetiously  called  "  a  death  vacancy." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tenant  of  the  little  house  in  the 
market-place  had  just  died.  Such  a  house  would  suit 
old  Mrs.  Squire  to  perfection  ;  so  close,  too,  as  it  was  to  old 
Mrs.  Openshaw's  who,  wiser  than  her  gossip,  had  when  her 
son  married  flatly  refused  to  accept  the  heme  he  offered 
her  with  him  and  his  bride.  "  When  I  want  charity,"  this 
independent  old  person  had  declared,  "  I'll  not  come  to  my 
son  for  it.  There  are  workhouses  in  plenty  where  the 
dole  would  be  less  bitter." 

"  Jane  tells  me  you  want  to  leave  us?  "  Thus  one 
morning  James  Squire  to  his  mother. 

Mr.   Squire  was  disposed  to  be  huffy.     Had  not  his 
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mother  been  shown  every  consideration  ?  Was  she  not 
happy  with  them  ?  She  knew  quite  well  he  hked  having 
her  there,  why  this  sudden  notion  to  leave  him  ?  The  old 
lady,  with  something  of  a  woman's  craft,  perhaps, 
murmured  : 

"  The  children." 

She  had  touched — as  possibly  she  knew  she  would— on  a 
weak  spot.  James  Squire  was  proud  of  his  family.  He 
demanded  what  was  wrong  with  his  children  ?  If  she  had 
found  them  naughty  or  disrespectful,  he  was  quite  willing 
to  punish  them;  But  taking  them  on  the  whole,  he 
himself  couldn't  see  that  they  were  any  worse  than  other 
people's  children.  Unconsciously,  Mr.  Squire  quoted  his 
wife,  "  Children  will  be  children." 

Her  son's  displeasure  greatly  agitated  old  Mrs.  Squire, 
who  made  haste  to  affirm  that  she  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  against  the  children.  But,  as  he  had  said,  "  Children 
would  be  children  "  ;  and  just  because  they  were  children 
and  she  was  old 

"  Grandmamma  is  determined  to  leave  us,  James," 
interposed  young  Mrs.  Squire  adroitly. 

"  I  see  she  is,"  her  husband  had  retorted  gruffly. 

His  mother  said  nothing.  But  next  day  when  Jane  had 
asked  her  mother-in-law  if  she  would  Uke  to  go  with  her  to 
have  a  look  at  the  little  house  in  the  market-place,  she  had 
accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity.  The  house  was  taken. 
Then  arose  the  question  of  furniture.  The  Sheraton  side- 
board in  the  Springfield  dining-room  belonged  to  the  old 
lady ;  but  it  was  much  too  large  for  the  somewhat  poky 
little  front  room  of  the  little  house  in  the  market-place.  It 
was  the  same  with  a  great  many  more  of  old  Mrs.  Squire's 
things.  There  were  two  remarkably  fine  tall-boys  and  a 
handsome  wardrobe  of  Spanish  chestnut  that  would  have 
looked  ridiculously  out  of  place  in  the  new  house. 

Besides  every  one  knows  the  idiosyncrasies  of  heavy 
furniture,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  just  the  right  comer  or 
angle  to  suit  them,  and  what  a  pity  to  disturb  them  again 
when  that  angle  is  found.  Young  Mrs.  Squire  talked 
plaintively  of  the  difficulties  in  supplying  their  places  if 
"  Grandmamma  "  insisted  on  removing  the  tall-boys,  the 
wardrobe,  the  Sheraton  and  the  various  other  "  pieces," 
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upon  which,  as  a  connoisseur,  the  mistress  of  Springfield 
had  set  her  heart.  In  such  a  case  she  had  spoken  anxiously 
of  being  obliged  to  repaper ;  and  both  James  and  she  had 
hoped  to  avoid  expenses  of  that  sort  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Old  Mrs.  Squire  might  have  answered  violently  enough 
if  she  would — she  felt  so  sore  and  angrj.' — "  What  is  furni- 
ture to  me  ?  Keep  it  if  you  will.  You  are  turning  me  out 
of  my  son's  house.     What  does  anything  else  matter?  " 

Applethwaite — and  after  all  Applethwaite  was  only  a 
collection  of  average  human  beings — would  have  loved  such 
a  scene,  would  have  broidered  it  and  enlarged  it  and  fed 
tittle-tattle  upon  it  for  years.  But  it  was  one  of  the  old 
lady's  heroic  moments.  As  far  as  she  was  concerned  there 
should  be  no  open  nipture.  That  evening  she  spoke  to  her 
son  about  the  furniture.  Why  should  she  go  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  removing  such  heavy  things  ?  Seeing  that 
James  and  his  wife  would  have  them  sooner  or  later,  why 
not  leave  them  where  they  were  ? 

She  excepted  one  or  two  things  :  her  husband's  old- 
fashioned  writing-bureau  ;  her  bedstead  ;  those  of  her 
pictures  and  ornaments  that  were  really  old-fashioned, 
valueless  and  without  any  merit  except  that  of  association  ; 
her  bedroom  carpet,  which  would  do  for  the  parlour  at  the 
Httle  house  and  save  a  new  one. 

On  the  day  of  which  I  write,  Mrs.  Squire  had  been  occu- 
pied from  quite  an  early  hour,  sorting  her  mother-in-law's 
things.  • 

Sallie  and  Millie  had  accompanied  her  in  the  morning, 
presumably  to  help  her  ;  but,  finding  their  way  to  the  old 
lady's  drawers,  they  had  dressed  themselves  up  instead  and 
had  made  such  noise  and  laughter  in  the  quiet  house  that 
their  mother  was  not  only  scandalized  herself  but  on  tenter- 
hooks of  sensitive  respectability  lest  old  Miss  Fitzroy  next 
door  should  overhear  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  therefore,  she  had  left  them  at  home. 
The  work  upstairs  was  finished  ;  such  articles  as  Mrs. 
Squire  wished  to  take  away  with  her  were  all  put  on  one  side. 
She  was  now  in  the  little  front  parlour,  busy  with  the 
contents  of  the  old  bureau  which,  though  one  of  the  few 
articles  of  furniture  destined  for  Springfield,  Mrs.  Squire 
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considered  might  just  as  well  be  emptied  here,  where  the 
untidiness  inevitable  to  the  sorting  and  destruction  of  old 
papers  could  make  no  difference  except,  perhaps,  by  adding 
to  the  air  of  general  desolation. 

Mr.  Squire  had  said  something  about  sorting  the  con- 
tents of  his  mother's  desk  himself ;  but  July  was  the 
month  for  those  business  progresses  of  Mr.  Squire's,  when 
it  was  his  wont  to  ride  or  drive  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
district,  proclaiming,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  the  merits  of 
his  own  particular  brew  at  every  inn  and  hostelry  at  which 
he  chanced  to  stop  upon  the  road. 

This  year  Mr,  Squire  was  driving  and  had  taken  JuUa 
with  him.  For  poor  JuUa  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  had 
not  been  happy  ones.  To  celebrate  her  nephew's  home- 
coming, Lady  Crane  had  sent  out  invitations  for  a  garden- 
party,  a  picnic  and  other  junketings,  from  all  of  which  poor 
Julia  had  been  debarred  by  her  father's  stem  command,  who 
insisted  upon  the  decorum  of  his  family's  mourning  being 
observed  to  the  letter.  There  was  the  announcement, 
too,  of  Alice's  engagement  to  little  Mr.  Dicks ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  talk  about  the  tennis-playing  going  on  at  the  Vicar- 
age. Mrs.  Squire's  heart  was  sore  for  her  girl,  who  was  so 
much  riper  for  such  experiences  than  either  a  semi-invalid 
or  that  bundle  of  youthful  crudities,  perambulating  the 
Applethwaite  countryside,  regardless  of  weather — her 
younger  sister.  Mr.  Dicks,  too,  had  shown  himself  per- 
fidious to  a  marked  degree  ;  though,  as  Mrs.  Squire  angrily 
asked  herself,  what  curate  was  ever  known  to  show  the 
constancy  becoming  to  his  cloth  ?  Had  circumstances  been 
different,  if  her  pretty  clothes  had  not  been  so  ruthlessly 
put  away,  how  JuUa  would  have  queened  it  at  the  Crane 
festivities  !  And  how  she  might  have  snubbed  the  per- 
petual curate  ! 

Even  when  the  driving  tour  was  mooted,  Mr.  Squire  had 
had  a  qualm  about  his  daughter's  mourning.  But  the 
girl  was  pale.  That  weighed,  after  all,  more  in  Mrs.  Squire's 
eyes,  who  loved  her  JuUa.  So  driving  that  morning  with 
her  father,  over  Applethwaite  Bridge  before  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  up,  feeling  the  soft  wind  crisp  her  black 
ribbons,  the  kindly  sunUght  on  her  face,  seeing  the  steep 
hillside  ahead  rise  luminous  and  beautiful,  JuUa's  heart 
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began  to  beat  with  more  of  expectation  and  pleasure  than 
it  had  done  since  she  had  heard  the  news  of  Ahce's  en- 
gagement. 

Driving  so,  with  the  world  before  her,  the  unknown  un- 
folding with  every  stage  of  the  radiant  day,  JuUa  uncon- 
sciously hugged  romance  to  her  heart.  This  driving 
tour,  whose  chief  end  for  the  brewer  was  to  soUcit  and 
obtain  fresh  orders  for  his  far-famed  Applethwaite  ales, 
became  for  Juha  a  quest,  a  pilgrimage,  and  she,  though 
the  mystic  shrine  was  yet  far  off,  one  of  the  most  ardent, 
the  most  devout  of  pilgrims.  JuUa's  mother  must  have 
been  comforted  had  she  seen  her  girl  visibly  reviving  Uke 
some  wilted  flower  freshly  watered. 

A  paper-basket — the  second  one  that  afternoon — filled 
to  overflowing,  bore  witness  to  the  labour  which  Mrs. 
Squire's  wifely  devotion  had  spared  her  spouse.  But  Mrs. 
Squire  was  not  getting  on  very  quickly  ;  in  those  numerous 
pigeon-holes  of  old  Mrs.  Squire's  bureau,  she  had  Utupon 
a  something  that,  judging  from  her  face,  she  found  both 
painful  and  engtossing.  Fresh  after  death,  there  is  always 
something  peculiarly  poignant  in  the  written  word,  the 
thought — glowing  or  commonplace — but  so  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  proving  more  lasting  than  the  brain  which 
had  conceived  or  the  hand  that  penned  it. 

And  what  about  those  tender  secrets  which  such  a  search 
as  Mrs.  Squire's  so  frequently  reveals,  the  rude  exposing 
of  cherished  trifles  apparently  valueless ;  the  affections 
of  a  Ufetime,  its  agonies,  its  raptures,  its  deep  contentments 
epitomized  in  such  bits  of  rubbish  as  a  knitted  shoe,  a  lock 
of  hair,  a  boy's  first  prize  ? 

Young  Mrs.  Squire  had  had  no  idea  until  then  how  deep, 
how  lasting,  how  intense  had  been  her  mother-in-law's 
affection  for  her  son.  She  herself  had  found  its  manifesta- 
tions more  irksome  than  touching,  had  never  hesitated 
to  brush  it  aside  whenever  it  had  threatened  her  own  mfely 
prerogatives;  had  considered  all  maternal  cravings  the  old 
lady  might  have  had  amply  satisfied  by  those  perfunctory 
dinners  once  a  month  and  at  Christmas  and  the  New  Year, 
by  her  husband's  Sunday  morning  visit  as  he  went  to 
church,  by  her  and  the  children's  duty  calls.  And  on  this 
head  Mrs.  Squire  could  honestly  say,  she  had  never  let  a  day 
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pass  without  communication  of  some  sort  or  other  between 
the  big  house  and  the  small. 

Mere  sops  upon  which  a  love  so  immense,  so  absorbing, 
that  young  Mrs.  Squire's  own  wifely  affection  shrank  into 
conventional  insignificance  beside  it,  had  been  expected 
to  appease  itself  ! 

There  was  not  a  letter  that  James  had  written  to  his 
mother  which  she  had  not  kept,  from  the  first  boyish  scrawl 
whose  burden  was  tarts,  with  love  in  a  postscript,  to  his 
later  communications — ^mainly  on  business  matters — but, 
even  then,  read  and  re-read,  till  their  pages  were  as  dog- 
eared as  some  old,  favourite  book.  There  was  not  a  step 
in  his  career  which  she  had  not  watched  ;  not  a  mention 
of  him  in  the  local  papers  she  had  not  treasured ;  not  a 
Sunday  that  he  had  been  to  see  her  that  was  not  marked 
off  with  red  upon  her  calendar.  Ah,  those  calendars  with 
their  methodically  recurring  red  but  such  grey  waste  of 
empty  days  between  ! 

Jane  Squire  could  not  be  Philip  Demaine's  sister  and  be 
absolutely  devoid  of  imagination.  The  very  soul  of  her 
mother-in-law  seemed  revealed  to  her,  ht  with  a  flame  like 
that  which  bums  in  the  silver  lamp  before  the  sanctuary, 
a  flame  of  love  that  had  burnt  steadily  to  the  very  end, 
never  flickering,  never  extinguished  ;  even  the  last  Sunday 
of  all,  when  those  about  her  had  thought  the  old  hands 
incapable  of  such  an  effort,  the  calendar  had  been  brought 
and  marked  with  that  sign,  which  seemed  to  say  :  "  For 
twenty  minutes  to-day  my  son  was  with  me — twenty 
minutes  out  of  the  long  days,  the  restless  nights,  the  inter- 
minable hours  of  the  week." 

Mrs.  Squire  shut  the  desk.  It  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  such  memorials  of  James,  that  James  himself,  his 
wife  decided,  must  really  be  the  one  to  look  them  over. 
Suddenly  afraid,  afraid  of  the  silent  house,  of  its  mute,  re- 
morseful presence,  of  what  she  herself  had  been  doing  there — 
prying  into  the  secrets  of  the  dead — ^]\Trs.  Squire  rose  from 
the  desk,  shut  it  and  fastened  on  her  bonnet  with  trembling 
fingers. 

It  was  a  relief  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  lock  the  door 
behind  her.  On  the  door-step  she  hesitated.  The  church 
clock  was  striking  four.     It  was  the  hour  when  the  little 
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maids  of  Applethwaite  lowered  their  kettles  on  the  steel 
reckon  and  stirred  up  smouldering  kitchen  fires.  Mrs. 
Squire  wanted  a  cup  of  tea  badly  ;  but  she  was  in  no  mood 
for  the  noisy  tea-table  at  Springfield,  with  which  Tom  and 
Milly  and  Sallie  would  be  sure  to  celebrate  their  father's 
absence.  The  Church  House  and  the  Miss  Blackbums' 
were  at  least  invitingly  near.  Mrs.  Squire  looked  at  the 
latter  wistfully  and  unconsciously  shook  her  head.  Even 
a  cup  of  tea  was  not  worth  the  ordeal  of  Miss  Lydia's  caustic 
tongue. 

Then,  suddenly  in  the  Uttle  house  next  door  Mrs.  Squire 
heard  the  rattle  of  tea-cups.  She  hesitated  no  longer  but 
rang  Miss  Fitzroy's  bell. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV  ^ 

THE   SECRET                             ,  | 

MISS  FITZROY  was  at  home.     Keeping  no  maid,  i 

she  opened  the  door  herself  ;   and,  seeing  who  ■ 

it  was  standing  upon  the  step,  welcomed  Mrs.  | 

Squire  with  just  sufficient  condescension  to  .j 

lay  stress  upon  the  social  gulf  between  a  person  of  her  pre-  i 

tensions  and  the  wealthy  brewer's  wife.     A  condescension  i 

which  at  that  moment  the  mistress  of  Springfield  was  far  ' 

too  crushed  to  resent  even  had  she  perceived  it.  | 

"  It's  poor  Mrs.  Squire,  looking  so  downcast  and  sad,"  '^ 
the  odd  creature  said  indulgently.     "  Pray  come  in,     I 
am  a  Httle  en  tenuc  this  afternoon.     But  never  mind,  never 

mind,  there  is  always  room  at  my  table  for  an  Apple thwaite  i 

friend."                                     ■  i 

If  Miss  Fitzroy's   appearance  had  been  calculated  to  J 

attract  attention  the  day  she  had  caUed  upon  Mrs.  Errington,  | 

it  was  still  more  striking  indoors.     One  could  hardly  have  i 

said,  in  fact,  whether  the  lady  considered  herself  in  or  out.  -I 

An  Indian  shawl — easity  recognizable  as  a  royal  gift—  ^i 

draped  her  person,  folded  carelessly  over  one  arm  and  | 

trailing  negligently  behind  her  over  the  dingy  drugget  of  \ 

the  passage,  as  she  led  the  way  into  her  little  sitting-room.  J 

She  certainly  wore  also  an  indoor  cap  ;  but,  upon  the  top  | 

of  the  cap,  which  was  itself  of  gigantic  proportions,  was  j 

perched  a  construction  of  artificial  flowers,  lace  and  ribbon  .j 

that  could  only  be  construed  as  a  bonnet.  | 

Her  gown,  composed  of  some  sort  of  gauzy  stuff  with  a 

broad  silk  stripe,  had  a  short  hooped  skirt  of  many  flounces  \ 

and  might  in  happier  days  have  graced  a  baU-room  with  ; 

distinction,  though  the  tiny  rose-buds,  outlining  the  decol-  \ 
letage,  which  displayed  all  the  poor  lady's  skinny  charms, 

'I 


:i 
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had  long  ago  lost  any  semblance  of  pink  they  might  have 
once  possessed.  To  add  further  to  one's  bewilderment 
as  to  whether  Miss  Fitzroy  considered  herself  indoors  or 
out,  paying  a  visit  or  receiving  one,  she  wore  a  pair  of 
miniature  Hessian  boots,  over  the  tops  of  which  her  white 
cotton  stockings  sagged  lamentably  ;  while  a  pair  of  soiled 
kid  gloves  protected  her  hands  and  arms  almost  as  far  as 
the  puffed  sleeves  of  the  muslin  frock  with  their  dejected 
garniture  of  anaemic  roses. 

Visitors,  less  well-informed  than  Mrs.  Squire,  niight  have 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  so  the  ladies  of  Victoria's 
entourage  dressed  themselves  at  Osborne. 

The  room  into  which  she  ushered  her  visitor  was  so  close, 
so  dark,  so  curious  of  aspect  that  I\Irs.  Squire,  though  fairly 
well  accustomed  to  the  poor  thing's  peculiarities,  found 
herself  half  regretting  that  she  had  not  gone  home  after 
aU.  And  yet  there  were  things  in  that  room  which,  had 
Mrs.  Squire  been  in  her  usual  acquisitive  and  inquisitive 
frame  of  mind,  would  have  tilled  her  very  soul  with  dehght. 
Frequently  before  had  Mrs.  Squire  mentally  valued  and 
apprized,  with  all  the  glow  and  yet  caution  of  your  practised 
curio-hunter,  the  various  "  pieces "  that  crowded  Miss 
Fitzroy's  cramped  parlour. 

Mrs.  Squire  had  never  wished  Miss  Fitzroy  any  harm  ; 
on  the  contrary,  whenever  the  lady  was  in  residence,  as 
one  might  call  it,  many  and  numerous  were  the  little  com- 
pliments that  came  her  way  from  Springfield — the  beastling 
custards  whenever  one  of  Mr.  Squire's  cows  had  calved,  the 
sponge  cakes  when  eggs  were  cheap,  the  little  baskets  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mrs. 
Squire,  do  what  she  would,  could  not  repress  her  anticipa- 
tions of  Miss  Fitzroy's  Sale  :  when  those  dusty,  dirty  Chip- 
pendale chairs  and  tables,  that  old  oak  sideboard  dull  for 
lack  of  polish,  those  faded  screens,  those  signed  engravings 
one  could  hardly  see  through  the  dull  and  smeared  glass ; 
that  Sheffield  plate  ;  the  Sevres  dessert  service,  and  those 
cups  and  saucers  of  Crown  Derby,  of  old  Chelsea,  of  Wor- 
cester that  filled  her  china  closet  would  be  picked  up  by  the 
discerning  for  a  mere  song.  But  to-day  Mrs.  Squire  had 
no  interest  in  Miss  Fitzroy's  treasures.  She  took  her  seat 
at  the  tea-table  in  one  of  the  Chippendale  chairs — not 
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without  a  secret  inclination  to  pass  a  protective  handker- 
chief over  its  undustcd  surface — in  a  subdued  not  to  say 
a  fearful  state  of  mind. 

Whilst  Miss  Fitzroy  was  in  the  kitchen,  manipulating 
poker  and  fire  and  kettle  still  with  her  white  kid  gloves  on, 
Mrs.  Squire  surveyed  the  tea-table  with  a  creepy  feeling 
that  though  she  was  apparently  the  only  guest  yet  in  some 
way  or  other — so  far  as  Miss  Fitzroy  was  concerned — other 
guests  were  there.  Besides  her  own  and  the  place  presum- 
ably to  be  occupied  by  her  hostess,  two  other  chairs  were 
drawn  up  to  the  table,  two  plates  set  out  before  them,  and 
beside  the  plates,  just  as  if  they  had  been  laid  there  care- 
lessly by  ghostly  hands,  were,  in  one  case,  a  lady's  handker- 
chief and  fan,  in  the  other,  a  gold  rinuned  pince-nez  and 
a  gentleman's  snuff-box. 

Coming  straight  from  a  house  and  a  task  that  had  already 
uncomfortably  but  forcibly  impressed  her  with  a  sense  of 
that  mysterious  survival  of  personality,  with  which, 
fugitives  as  we  are,  we  men  and  women  invest  before  we 
have  done  with  them  the  inanimate  objects  our  hands  have 
handled,  Mrs.  Squire  could  not  repress  a  nervous  thrill, 
an  odd  fear  of  she  knew  not  what,  that — as  she  afterwards 
declared — made  goose-flesh  of  her  comfortable  arms.  Though 
the  room  was  close  and  the  day  warm,  there  was  a  chill, 
a  void  just  as  if  she  had  found  herself  by  accident  in  the 
vault  that  mined  the  South  aisle  of  Applethwaite  Church, 
and  close  to  the  trap-door  of  which  Lady  Crane  was  wont 
to  sit  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  never  could  by  any  possible 
chance  gape  ajar  for  her. 

To  avoid  looking  at  those  two  ghastly  chairs,  Mrs.  Squire 
turned  her  eyes  to  a  glass  case  that  stood  upon  an  inlaid 
table  almost  at  her  elbow.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  room, 
which  was  so  hopelessly  crowded,  the  case  contained  only 
one  object ;  but  one  so  important,  so  unique,  that  upon 
it  alone  rested  the  whole  evidence  which,  in  Applethwaite, 
was  the  main  support  of  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy's  royal 
claims. 

It  was  no  less  than  a  white  kid  glove,  elbow  length,  but 
so  small  in  the  hand  that  it  might  have  fitted  a  child  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  a  tight  fit  already  for  little  Sallie 
Squire.    Attached  to  it  was  a  label  bearing  the  inscription 
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in  that  flowing  Italian  hand,  which  my  mother  and  yonr 
grandmothers,  no  doubt,  wrote  so  beautifully,  "  Presented 
me  by  Victoria.  On  the  occasion  of  her  first  Drawing 
Room." 

No  one,  as  Mrs.  Smithson  often  said,  could  get  over  the 
fact  of  that  glove.  It  was  indisputable.  It  could  not  be 
explained  away  or  accounted  for  in  any  other  fashion  than 
by  Miss  Fitzroy's  own  story.  Many  and  many  a  time 
it  had  been  waved — metaphorically  speaking — in  the  face 
of  some  sceptic  with  convincing  effect.  No  other  house 
in  Applethwaite  contained  such  a  treasure.  Lady  Crane, 
for  all  her  Court  associations  and  innumerable  seasons,  could 
produce  no  emblem  of  the  kind  ;  it  reposed  there  in  its 
glass  case,  all-powerful  in  its  mute  but  incontestable  testi- 
mony, an  object  almost  of  worship  to  those  of  the  Apple- 
thwaite ladies  who  had  the  entree  of  that  dingy  parlour. 

Mrs.  Squire  rested  her  eyes  upon  it  now  with  a  feeling 
that  clearly  mingled  curiosity  with  veneration.  And  no 
wonder.  The  contrast  was  so  great,  so  supremely  signifi- 
cant— the  tiny  childish  hand,  the  tremendous  destiny. 
It  was  a  marvel  to  some  of  Miss  Fitzroy's  humbler  friends 
that  the  glass  case  could  hold  it  aU  and  not  be  shattered. 

Mrs.  Squire  was  still  gazing  when  Miss  Fitzroy  entered 
the  room,  bearing  a  silver  tray  with  what  she  would  have 
called  "  the  tea  equipage  "  ;  but  all  in  such  a  state  of 
neglect  that  the  mistress  of  Springfield,  pre-eminent  even 
among  Applethwaite  housewives,  forgot  for  a  moment  her 
uncanny  feelings  about  her  fellow-guests  in  her  longing  to 
attack  tray,  tea-pot,  sugar-basin  and  cream-jug  with  brush, 
powder  and  wash-leather. 

"  So  very  sorry,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy,  bowing  in  turn  to 
each  of  the  chairs  and  last  of  all  to  the  bewildered  mistress 
of  Spriiigfield ;  then,  breaking  off  to  effect  the  strangest 
introduction  Mrs.  Squire  had  ever  experienced,  "  An 
Applethwaite  acquaintance,  Mrs.  Squire — my  dear  parents. 
But  unlike  you,  dear  papa  and  mamma,"  here  she  bowed 
and  smiled  again  in  the  direction  of  the  chairs,  "  we  poor 
mortals  are  unable  to  live  upon  air.  Domestic  duties — 
tedious  as  they  are,  ain't  they  ? — must  be  attended 
to." 

Mrs.  Squire  was  not  a  little  relieved  to  find  that  the 
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appetites  of  Miss  Fitzroy's  parents  were  not  to  be  realized 
materially.  In  spite  of  all  her  solid  common  sense,  she  had 
found  herself  acknowledging  Miss  Fitzroy's  introductioji  by 
inclining  her  head  solemnly  in  turn  to  each  of  the  chairs  ; 
and  how  Sallie  would  have  loved  to  see  her  mother  joining 
in  so  earnestly  at  such  a  game  of  make-believe  !  But  to 
have  seen  two  steaming  cups  of  tea  put  beside  those  empty 
plates,  to  have  been  called  upon  to  pass  the  bread  and  butter 
or  hand  the  tarnished  cake-basket  would  certainly  have 
been  more  than  Mrs.  Squire's  nerves  could  have  borne 
that  afternoon  with  equanimity. 

As  it  was,  she  tried  to  hold  on  to  self-possession  by 
inspecting  the  tea-cup  destined  for  herself,  and  surrepti- 
tiously wiping  its  gilded  edge  with  her  handkerchief,  whilst 
Miss  Fitzroy  tripped  gaily  round  the  table  and  upon  each 
plate  laid  a  freshly  gathered  rose. 

"  For  dearest  mamma,"  said  the  poor  creature,  wafting 
a  chaste  salute  in  mid-air,  as  it  were.  "  For  dear  papa — 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  wedding-day.  You  think  me 
mad,  I  daresay,  Mrs.  Squire,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy,  returning 
to  her  place  behind  the  tray,  and  fixing  what  was  almost 
a  malicious  eye  upon  the  discomfited  lady. 

Inwardly  poor  Mrs.  Squire  told  herself  that  she  had  never 
known  the  little  spinster  so  peculiar,  so  strange  ;  outwardly 
she  made  haste  to  reply  with  the  utmost  politeness  : 

"  Ob,  no,  not  at  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,"  replied  Miss  Fitzroy,  with  a  scornful 
assurance  that  made  Mrs.  Squire,  in  spite  of  the  strange 
fear  which  glued  her  to  her  chair,  unconsciousty  stiffen  in 
quite  an  agreeable  impulse  of  natural  resentment.  "  And 
so  do  aU  those  who  a^e  like  you.  I  dare  make  a  wager  on 
it,  it's  the  first  time  you've  ever  associated  with  anyone  from 
the  other  side.  You  think  them  gone  for  ever,  the  gulf 
impassable,  perhaps  are  glad  of  it.  And  yet  the  clue's 
so  simple — a  golden  thread.  But  the  moment  death  comes 
you  snap  it  without  knowing.     Oh,  yes,  you  do." 

Poor  Mrs.  Squire  !  This  was  indeed  an  uncomfortable 
conversation  for  one  who  had  just  left  a  house  and  task 
which  had  become  as  repugnant  as  if  the  resentful  spirit 
of  old  Mrs.  Squire  still  hovered  there. 

"  In  Apple thwaite,"  continued  Miss  Fitzroy,  "  I  know 
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only  of  one  who  has  kept  the  thread.     Your  brother, 
Phihp." 

Mrs.  Squire  opened  her  mouth  but  said  nothing.  Philip's 
aberration  she  could  cope  with  ;  but  Miss  Fitzroy's  was 
beyond  argument.  She  had  a  foohsh  longing  to  scream  ; 
but  no  sound  would  pass  her  parched  hps. 

"  So  far  and  yet  so  near,"  Miss  Fitzroy  was  saying 
dreamily.  "  And  yet  we  forget  them  so  soon.  Do  you 
know,"  and  she  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  that  made 
poor,  portly  Mrs.  Squire  shrink  in  her  chair,  "  I  have  been 
in  houses,  where  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  their  f)Oor, 
dear  spirits  pushed  aside  and  their  places  taken  even  before 
the  empty  envelope  has  been  carried  from  the  house." 

The  empty  envelope,  indeed  !  As  if  one's  bodies  were 
made  of  tissue  paper  !  Why,  Mrs.  Squire  herself  had  known 
of  coffins,  whose  weight  had  made  their  bearers  stagger. 
Sir  William  Crane's,  for  example,  lowered  by  pulleys  from 
his  bedroom  window  to  the  empty  waggon,  which  had 
conveyed  it  from  the  Hall  to  Applethwaite  Church.  Enve- 
lopes indeed  !  With  such  gruesome  facts  as  these  did  the 
much-tried  lady  seek  to  fortify  herself ;  though  all  she  could 
do,  in  the  way  of  contradicting  Miss  Fitzroy  or  presenting 
her  own  views  of  the  matter,  was  to  stare,  helpless  and 
fascinated,  into  her  hostess's  large,  vacant  face. 

"  Why,  it's  raining,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy  suddenly.  "  How 
very  curious  !  Whenever  my  dear  parents  come  to  see  me, 
it  nearly  always  rains." 

Earning  !  The  word  to  Mrs.  Squire  was  as  the  touch  that 
wakes  one  from  a  nightmare.  She  turned  to  the  window 
and  saw  the  ghstening  slate  roofs  of  the  houses  on  the  other 
side  of  the  market-place.  The  sight  of  those  familiar  roofs 
and  of  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  hurrying  along  the  pavement, 
with  her  umbrella  up  and  Timothy  at  her  heels,  broke  the 
speH  that  had  temporarily  paralyzed  Mrs.  Squire.  She 
forgot  Miss  Fitzroy  and  her  ghostly  stories  ;  all  her  thoughts 
were  for  JuHa  and  the  crape  in  Julia's  hat. 

She  need  not  have  feared.  JuUa  at  that  moment  was 
very  well  sheltered  from  the  rain.  Mr.  Squire's  halt  for 
the  day  was  an  old-fashioned  market-town.  I  see  it  now 
— the  long,  broad  street  with  its  cobbles  sloping  to  the  road- 
way, the  group  of  noble  chestnuts  almost  hiding  the  church, 

s 
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the  quaint  irregular  houses.  Just  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  her  mother  thought  of  her,  Julia  had  been  sitting 
disconsolately  in  the  Commercial  Room  of  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  inns.  Her  father  had  gone  out  on  business  ; 
and  Julia  was  alone  for  she  knew  not  how  long.  Another 
more  adventurous  than  Julia  might  have  ventured  out  and 
explored  the  place  a  Httle,  have  visited  the  old  church  with 
its  crusaders'  tombs,  looked  in  at  the  shop  windows,  which 
were  always  held  one  degree  more  important  than  those  in 
Applethwaite,  or — for  it  was  not  raining  very  much — ^have 
strolled  along  the  Lovers'  Walk  beside  the  beck,  and  seen 
the  swallows  flying  low  upon  the  sluggish  surface  of  the 
stream. 

But  Julia  remained,  forlorn  and  disconsolate,  in  the 
Commercial  Room.  The  flies  buzzed  about  the  ceiling 
and  in  and  out  of  the  dangling  paper  pagoda  ;  and  a  fox- 
hound puppy,  playing  in  the  street,  came  and,  planting 
his  front  paws  on  the  low  siU,  looked  at  her  contemplatively 
through  the  open  window.  Poor  Julia  was  bored  to  death. 
If  her  tour  with  her  father  were  to  produce  nothing  more  ex- 
citing than  this,  she  wished  herself  at  home  again.  And  just 
then  the  door  opened  and  the  very  friendly  young  landlady — 
a  bride,  too,  as  Julia  had  already  been  informed — ushered 
in  a  young  gentleman  in  riding  dress.  It  was  at  that  very 
moment  when  Mrs.  Squire,  feeling  like  one  awakened  from 
one  of  those  awful  dreams  of  falling  down  I  don't  know  how 
many  stairs,  had  pinned  all  her  restored  composure  to  the 
thought  of  Julia's  crape.  And  there  was  Julia — could  her 
mother  have  seen  her — quite  a  pretty,  touching  figure  in 
her  deep  mourning  and  blushing  too,  as  the  landlady 
whispered  in  her  ear  :  "I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind  my 
showing  him  in  here,  miss,  as  he's  come  to  see  your  father." 

The  bow  the  young  gentleman  made  to  Julia  was  gallant 
in  the  extreme.  Julia  scarcely  dared  look  at  him  ;  but 
she  saw  enough  to  show  her  that,  though  not  so  tall  as  her 
cousin  Arthur,  he  was  quite  as  good-looking.  And  when 
he  murmured,  "  Miss  Squire,  I  presume  ?  "  and  Julia 
replied  she  was,  I  doubt  if  any  young  man  could  have  seen 
untouched  the  mantling  colour  that  tinged  her  cheeks, 
and  then  as  suddenly  left  them  as  fair  as  alabaster  against 
the  sable  shading  of  her  black  frock. 
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No,  Mrs.  Squire  need  not  worry  about  Julia  ;  and  when, 
to  beguile  the  waiting  for  Mr.  Squire,  the  young  gentleman 
suggested  tea  and  the  kind  little  landlady  herself  brought 
it  in,  it  was  Julia  who  poured  out.  I  am  sure  that  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  telepathy  some  hint  of  Julia's  fluttered 
happiness  must  have  communicated  itself  to  the  maternal 
heart ;  for  after  that  one  startled  exclamation  about  the 
rain  and  Julia's  crape,  Mrs.  Squire  settled  down  and,  with 
quite  a  visible  restoration  of  her  usual  complacency, 
prepared  to  enjoy  her  tea  in  spite  of  Miss  Fitzroy's  ghosts. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Miss  Fitzroy,  as  she  lifted  the  heavy 
silver  tea-pot,  "  how  dear  Mrs.  Errington  will  manage  ? 
I  saw  her  walk  out  this  afternoon.  I  expect  to  the  Hall, 
for  one  of  the  grooms  brought  her  a  note  this  morning.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  Lady  Crane  will  have  her  driven  back.  A 
very  charming  woman,  is  she  not,  dear  Mrs.  Squire  ?  So 
full  of  Blood,  quite  an  acquisition  to  Applethwaite." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Squire  guardedly.  Since  the 
Bazaar,  the  friendship  with  the  Vicarage  had  begun  to 
assume  a  new  aspect  for  Mrs.  Squire.  A  caustic  remark  of 
Miss  Lydia's  about  "  our  new  vicaress,"  made  when  she 
and  her  sister  had  paid  their  visit  of  condolence  at  Spring- 
field after  the  old  lady's  death,  over  the  sherry  and  Savoy 
biscuits  with  which  it  was  the  custom  in  Applethwaite 
to  entertain  such  callers,  had  opened  her  eyes.  Was  it 
possible  that  Mrs.  Errington  had  designs  upon  poor 
PhiUp  ?  So  far  the  lady's  religion  had  deterred  Mrs. 
Squire  from  regarding  her  in  the  light  of  a  possible  aspirant ; 
but,  as  Miss  Lydia  had  said  in  her  biting  way,  "  What  is 
religion  compared  with  a  husband  ?  "  Though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Mrs.  Errington  had  shown  herself  the  reverse 
of  friendly  to  one  who  might  have  been  so  powerful  to  aid, 
Mrs.  Squire  could  not  but  welcome  the  idea.  Miss  Plaice's 
lodger  was  not  only  clearly  a  lady  but  she  was  a  lady  of 
means.  And  means — as  every  one  was  aware — were 
badly  wanted  at  Applethwaite  Vicarage. 

Recalling  all  this  then,  Mrs.  Squire  smiled — Miss  Fitzroy's 
tea  was  so  hot  and  comforting  that  ]Mrs.  Squire  actually 
smiled — as  she  added  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  : 

"  At  any  rate  a  great  many  people  in  Applethwaite  seem 
to  have  found  her  irresistible — a  great  many  people." 
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"  Ah,  Blood  always  tells !  "  cried  Miss  Fitzroy  delightedly. 
"  She  is  a  charming  creature.  So  brilliant  and  beautiful. 
I  was  quite  astonished  when  I  found  her  here.  Indeed, 
I  have  asked  myself  repeatedly  since  :  '  Accustomed  as 
she  is  to  the  best,  how  can  she  possibly  endure  the  stagna- 
tion of  Applethwaite  ?  '     Yet  she  seems  quite  contented." 

"  Perfectly,"  replied  Mrs.  Squire  vsdth  some  acrimonj'. 

She  never  approved  Miss  Fitzroy 's  flights  of  comparison 
— artless  and  unintentional  as  they  might  be — that  held 
up  a  rustic  and  unsophisticated  Applethwaite  to  compare 
it  so  unfairly  with  that  artificial  and  hollow  hfe  of  society, 
of  which  Miss  Fitzroy  herself  radiated  as  it  were  some 
scattered  and  broken  gleams  and  Lady  Crane,  intentionally 
or  not,  revealed  the  baser  elements  in  those  smoking-room 
stories,  with  which  she  loved  to  convulse  Tom  Openshaw, 
the  soUcitor,  whenever  he  went  to  consult  her  on  legal 
business. 

"  Why,  of  course  she's  contented,  dear  Mrs.  Squire," 
Miss  Fitzroy  cried  airily,  "the  tranquillity  of  the  villeggiatura 
after  one's  town's  excitements,  Osborne  after  Buckingham 
Palace,  such  relaxation  whilst  it  lasts.  But  I  fear  she 
will  soon  be  leaving  us.     Such  obscurity  can  be  only  brief." 

"  There,  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Miss  Fitzroy,"  said  Mrs. 
Squire,  in  that  impressive  way  of  hers  which  her  graceless 
nephew  delighted  to  imitate.  "  It's  my  idea  that  so  far 
from  leaving  us  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to  stay." 

Miss  Fitzroy  smiled  vaguely,  shaking  her  head  from  side 
to  side  firmly,  but  with  so  gentle  a  motion  that  the  super- 
structure upon  it  hardly  moved. 

"  But  I  am  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Squire.  She  was  now 
thoroughly  at  her  ease  and  enjoying  herself.  The  ghosts 
were  forgotten.  Even  a  hassock,  which  she  kicked  inad- 
vertently under  the  table,  failed  to  give  her  the  impression 
— as  it  might  have  done  a  moment  before — of  having  touched 
a  ghostly  foot.  "  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Fitzroy,"  smiling  and 
shaking  an  arch  finger  at  her  hostess,  "  remember  you  have 
been  absent  from  Applethwaite  most  of  the  summer. 
You  have  not  seen  what  we  have  seen.  Cupid  has  been 
ver^'  busy,  oh,  I  assure  you,  very  busy." 

"  You  mean  m.y  sweet  Alice's  engagement,"  said  Miss 
Fitzroj'  ingenuously.     "  You  don't  know  how  happy  the 
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ne\ys  of  it  made  me.  The  thought  of  that  young  life, 
maimed  and  cast  aside,  used  to  oppress  me  so.  And  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  Mrs.  Squire,  so  many  if  we  only  knew." 

"  But  I  don't  mean  Alice,"  said  Mrs. "^Squire,  wondering 
what  ailed  Miss  Fitzroy  this  afternoon,  she  seemed  so 
melancholy.     "  I  mean " 

"  Helen,  perhaps,"  Miss  Georgina  interposed.  This  time 
the  heavy,  vacuous  face  was  wreathed  with  smiles.  "  Ah, 
I  was  sure  there  was  something  going  on.  I  don't  think 
he  has  missed  going  to  tennis  a  morning  since  I  came  back. 
Such  a  very  good  thing  for  the  Demaines  if  it  were  so." 

"  I  am  not  referring  to  Helen,  either,"  Mrs.  Squire  said, 
a  little  coldly — cruel  to  think  of  Helen  \vith  all  the  chances 
and  her  Julia  so  unfairly  handicapped.  "  Nor  do  I  think 
Lady  Crane  would  sanction  such  an  engagement,  though 
of  course  it  might  meet  other  people's  views  very  well. 
I,  for  one,  should  not  be  surprised,  if  our  new  vicaress  did 
not  greatly  appreciate  the  prospect  of  stepmothering  such 
a  piece  of  independence  as  my  niece  Helen." 

Miss  Fitzroy's  prominent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mrs. 
Squire's  face  in  a  stare  of  amazement. 

''  You  don't  mean,"  she  said,  "  that  your  brother  is 
going  to  marry  again  ?  " 

Mrs.  Squire  inclined  her  head. 

"  But  whom  ?  "  gasped  Miss  Fitzroy.  "  I  never  thought 
there  was  anyone  in  Apple thwaite,  or  in  the  world,  that  he 
would  care  to  put  in  his  wife's  place." 

Mrs.  Squire  made  a  Uttle  grimace.  Miss  Georgina  Fitz- 
roy had  been  another  of  ^  Alice  Smith's  admirers.  To  her 
sister-in-law,  it  was  still  a  puzzle  what  people  had  found  in 
the  orphan  that  had  been  so  pecuUarly  attractive,  beyond 
her  forlorn  condition  and  her  pretty  face. 

"  We  have  just  been  speaking  of  the  lady,  Miss  Fitzroy," 
said  Mrs.  Squire,  "  Of  course  there's  nothing  announced 
yet.  But  I'm  convinced  it's  coming.  The  fuss  she  has 
made  of  my  brother's  girls  !  Always  at  the  Vicarage,  too  ! 
Such  intimacies,  such  runnings  in  and  out  !  There  can 
be  only  one  view  to  take  of  the  matter  :  Mrs.  Errington 
means  to  marry  my  brother." 

"  Impossible  !  " 

"  Impossible  ?  "  repeated  Mrs.  Squire  haughtily.     "  Miss 
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Fitzroy,  I  must  ask  you  to  explain.    Don't  you  consider 

my  brother  Philip  good  enough  for  this  lady  ?  " 

^_/'  You  mistake  me,"  protested  poor  Miss  Georgina. 

b'  "  Who,  by  the  by,  is  Mrs.  Errington  ?  "  continued  Mrs. 

Squire.     "  Yes,  who  is  she.  Miss  Fitzroy,  that  she  should 

consider  herself  so  much  above  my  brother,  the  vicar  of 

Applethwaite  ?  " 

Miss  Fitzroy  hung  an  abashed  head.  The  tables  had 
been  turned  upon  her.  Where  was  the  self-sufficiency,  the 
royal  pride  that  should  have  supported  her  through  such 
an  interrogation  as  Mrs.  Squire's  ? 

"  In  my  opinion,"  said  Mrs.  Squire,  "  and  if  I  put  it 
vulgarly,  you  must  excuse  me,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  foot, 
Miss  Fitzroy.  I  consider  Mrs.  Errington 's  position  most 
equivocal.  No  one  seems  to  know  anything  about  her. 
In  my  opinion  she  will  be  very  lucky  if  the  opportunity  is 
offered  her  of  such  an  unimpugnable  position  as  that  of  a 
Protestant  clerg}Tnan's  wife." 

Mrs.  Squire  paused  for  breath  ;  Miss  Fitzroy  repeated 
her  apologies  : 

"  Mrs.  Squire,  please  don't  misunderstand  me.  No  one 
could  esteem  your  brother  more  than  I  do — no  one  could 
be  more  grateful  to  him  than  I  am.  But  believe  me — ^I  know 
it  for  a  fact — Mrs.  Errington  will  never  marry  again." 

Mrs.  Squire  shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  amused  nega- 
tion. She  had  so  completely  recovered  herself  that  she 
took  up  the  fan  lying  upon  the  plate  beside  her  own,  and 
waved  it  to  emphasize  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Fitzroy,  we  have  heard  that  before.  They 
say  they  won't,  but  they  invariably  do.  If  you  don't 
beUeve  me,  ask  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  what  she  saw  in  the 
churchyard  the  other  morning  ?  Besides,  she  is  discarding 
her  mourning.  She  was  in  white,  I  hear,  only  one  day  last 
week." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  hot,"  murmured  Miss  Fitzroy,  more 
than  ever  distressed  and  perturbed. 

"  Other  days  this  summer  have  been  hot,"  said  Mrs. 
Squire. 

"It  is  so  depressing  always  to  wear  black,"  said  Miss 
Fitzroy. 

"  But  a  widow  must  wear  black,  dear  Miss  Fitzroy," 
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replied  Mrs.  Squire,  with  her  blandest  air.  "  How  often 
I  have  heard  you  quote  our  dear  Queen  as  an  example 
of  constancy  in  that  respect." 

"  But  Mrs.  Errington  is  not  a  widow." 

"  Not  a  widow  ?  "  The  fan  dropped  from  Mrs.  Squire's 
uplifted  hands  with  a  clatter.  "  Mrs.  Errington  not  a 
widow  ?  My  dear  Miss  Fitzroy,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?  " 

Miss  Fitzroy  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  said?  "  she  cried.  "  What  have  I 
said  ?  " 

Some  insinuation  of  Miss  Lydia's — made  under  the 
influence  of  the  funeral  Hbations — flashed  into  Mrs.  Squire's 
mind.     She  drew  herself  up. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  she  said,  "  that  she  is  posing 
as  a  married  woman." 

"  No,  indeed,"  Miss  Fitzroy  declared,  bursting  into  tears. 
"  She's  married,  truly  and  properly  married.  But  she  is 
not  a  widow.     Her  husband  is  hving." 

"  Extraordinary,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Squire.  "  Why  is 
he  not  with  her  ?     Are  they  divorced  ?  " 

"  No,  oh,  no." 

"  Separated,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Yes — no.  Quite  the  contrary'.  The  most  devoted 
couple.  The  dear  duchess  always  used  to  call  them  the 
'  lovers  ! '  " 

"  Do  you  know  them  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Squire. 

Miss  Fitzroy  grew  scarlet. 

"  I  have  met  them,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Wliere  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Squire. 

Miss  Fitzroy  looked  at  her  appealingly.  Her  face  con- 
tracted painfully.  Then  courage  came  to  her  and  she  drew 
herself  up. 

"  At  Balmoral,"  she  answered  with  surprising  self- 
possession. 
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CHAPTER     XXV 

THE  DECLARATION 

THOUGH  Mr.  Demaine  was  blind  to  the  motive 
which  brought  the  lieutenant  evety  day  to  the 
Vicarage  for  tennis,  others  of  his  household 
were  more  knowing. 
Alice,  rapt  as  she  was  in  her  own  happiness,  and  little 
Dicks  and  her  walking  lessons,  was  not  too  absorbed  to 
catch  a  glimmering  of  the  truth  ;  and  contrast,  not  without 
a  momentary  envy,  Helen's  future  lot  with  her  own,  so 
much  more  dazzling  than  anything  the  wife  of  a  perpetual 
curate  might  expect.  Arthur,  bored  with  so  much  tennis, 
and  marvelling  greatly  that  so  keen  a  player  should  prefer 
their  court,  badly  kept,  humpy  and  undersized,  to  that 
which  his  aunt's  gardeners  had  set  themselves  to  bring 
to  perfection  before  the  garden-party,  grasped  the  truth 
at  last,  viith  a  sharp  increase  of  the  discontent,  which  ever 
since  the  lieutenant's  arrival — ^young,  effective,  debonair — 
had  deeply  shadowed  his  old  mood  of  blithe,  careless  in- 
difference. 

Men  talk  of  a  divine  discontent.  Divine  or  not,  Arthur's 
new  mood  included  a  dissatisfaction  that  was  constantly 
impelling  him  to  contrast  his  lot  with  young  Crane's  ;  and 
the  favour  of  the  gods  seemed  aU  on  the  sailor's  side.  Bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  your  mouth — and  the  Applethwaite 
property,  together  with  the  little  fortune  that  his  aunt  was 
said  to  have  hoarded,  might  weU  be  considered  to  represent 
that  implement — success,  Arthur  argued,  is  easy  not  only 
to  the  wise  but  to  the  fool.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
either  particularly  vdse  or  particularly  foolish  about  the 
lieutenant.     He  had  advanced  steadily,  had  won  as  much 
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promotion  as  was  to  be  expected  from  his  age,  and  was  in 
fact  a  fair  sample  of  that  sturdy  progression,  which  men 
on  the  whole  value  above  supremer  qualities,  seeing  it 
argues,  as  a  rule,  no  greater  share  of  ability  than  they 
themselves  possess.  But,  to  Arthur — ^writhing  under  the 
sense  of  his  own  failure,  convinced  that  the  broad  path 
of  steady  endeavour  could  never  be  his,  conscious  that 
even  in  the  writing  of  his  books  there  was  for  him  no  happy 
medium  between  soaring  triumphantly  or  grovelling  in  a 
very  slough  of  despondency  and  self-distrust — this  lover 
of  Helen's,  with  his  one  steady  purpose  to  win  her  if  he 
could,  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 

His  high  spirits;  jubilant  holiday  and  mating  mood 
combined ;  his  easy  way  of  coming  about  the  Vicar- 
age as  if  he  were  already  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  even  the 
money  he  seemed  to  have  always  ready,  whether  for  some 
case  of  distress  in  the  parish  that  came  to  him  coloured  with 
all  Helen's  vivid  syTnpathy,  or  one  of  httle  Dicks'  innumer- 
able philanthropic  schemes — these  things  were  all  aUke  a 
source  of  aggravation  to  Arthur. 

Even  the  Applethwaite  gossip,  which  came  more  easily 
to  Arthur's  ears  than  to  his  sisters',  touched  the  hyper- 
sensitive youth  on  the  raw.  The  feminine  world  of  Apple- 
thwaite, in  particular,  seemed  all  agog  and  a-tiptoe. 

"  Hang  it  all,"  he  said  to  Alice  one  day,  "  if  it  comes  to 
anything,  they'll  say  she's  caught  him." 

"  They  would  possibly  say  that  in  any  case,"  AUce  re- 
plied placidl}'. 

"  How  do  we  know  it  may  come  to  anything  ?  "  Arthur 
cried  more  furiously  than  ever.  "  He  may  only  be  flirting 
with  her — a  sailor's  pastime."  Oh,  the  self-righteous 
youth  !     "I  must  speak  to  her  about  it." 

Alice  could  have  laughed  outright,  such  a  figure  of  comedy 
did  the  poor  boy  make  himself,  breathing  out  fire  and  wTath 
upon  another  for  Indulgence  in  an  art  in  which  he  himself 
excelled. 

"  Don't  be  so  stupid,"  said  Alice  at  last.  "  I  think  it's 
splendid.  Fancy  Helen  ruling  over  Applethwaite  !  The 
first  thing  I  shall  get  her  to  do  is  to  give  me  a  good  Hving 
for  Cuthbert.  I  know  there  are  more  than  one  in  the 
Crane  gift." 
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"  I  suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  her  advice  ?  "  said 
Arthur  still  solemnly. 
|j  "  But  what  advice  is  there  to  give  ?  " 
|n."  I  hope  at  any  rate  she  won't  make  herself  too  cheap." 
l.j^"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,"  said  AHce  confidently. 
Had  not  the  perpetual  curate  told  her  only  the  other  day, 
that  he  would  rather  have  his  way  to  force  through  the 
whins  on  Ottergill  Moor  than  be  obliged  to  court  her 
sister  ? 

Even  could  young  Crane's  courtship  of  his  sister  have 
been  arranged  on  a  more  equable  basis,  one  more  calculated 
to  allay  Arthur's  sensitive  pride,  there  was  that  about  the 
sailor's  wooing  and  Helen's  attitude  which  must  have  irked 
him.  However  desperately  Helen  might  determine  to  show 
her  lover  no  encouragement — and  we  have  it  on  Mr.  Dicks' 
authority  that  she  was  difficult  and  thorny  of  access — 
she  was  self -betrayed  at  every  turn. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  one  as  unsophisticated 
in  her  way  as  Rosie  Gill,  and  even  less  advanced  than  she 
in  the  A  B  C  of  coquetry  ?  And  it  was  of  Rosie  that  she 
constantly  reminded  Arthur ;  of  Rosie  when,  if  the  lieu- 
tenant's step  was  heard,  the  colour  would  mantle  in  her 
cheek,  her  eyes  light  up. 

And  though  Rosie  would  have  been  too  timid — at  least 
to  Arthur,  to  poor  Robin  she  could  play  the  vixen  admir- 
ably— for  the  brusquerie  with  which  Helen  sought  to  cover 
up  the  truth,  the  contrast  served  only  to  bring  her  clearer 
before  Arthur's  eyes  :  the  innocent  artlessness  with  which 
in  a  thousand  simple  ways  she  too  had  revealed  her  secret, 
the  childish  contentment  she  had  always  shown  in  his 
presence,  her  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  smallest  meed. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  gorse  bush — where  Arthur's  was 
concerned — about  Rosie  ;  neither  thorns  had  she  for  him, 
nor  hardy  bloom,  nor  the  perfume  of  vigorous  independence 
that  made  up  Helen's  charm.  One  might  rather  compare 
her  with  a  bank  of  moss,  soft,  humble,  clinging,  so  winsome 
yet  so  powerless  in  her  obscurity,  so  faithful  yet  so  soon 
forgotten.  For  how  could  Arthur  go  to  Rosie  now  and 
tell  her  that  he  loved  her,  when  the  lady  at  Church  House 
seemed  to  possess  his  very  being  ? 

Arthur  did  not  know  it,  but  Mrs.  Errington's  stay  in 
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Applethwaite  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  spite  of  Lady 
Crane's  entreaties  she  had  refused  to  wait  even  for  the 
garden-party  that  was  causing  such  a  stir  and  talk  in 
Applethwaite,  which  had  not  known  her  ladyship  so  hospi- 
tably inclined  for  many  a  year.  Very  quietly,  almost 
secretly,  Mrs.  Errington  had  made  her  preparations  for 
departure.  Alice  and  Helen  were  in  her  confidence,  but 
instructed  to  say  nothing  ;  and  so,  of  necessity,  were  Miss 
Plaice  and  Lavinia  Mary,  the  one  sorrowfully  assured  that 
never  again  would  she  meet  Mrs.  Errington's  like  as  a 
lodger,  so  little  troublesome,  so  grateful  for  small  attentions 
and  above  all  so  generous ;  the  other  sobbing  forth  her 
conviction  to  her  mother  that,  if  she  sought  the  whole  world 
over,  never  would  she  find  such  a  pearl  among  mistresses. 

For  a  whole  week  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  going  through 
her  things  and — it  seemed  to  the  Demaine  sisters,  invited 
to  rummage  according  to  promise,  torn  between  gratitude 
and  protest — giving  the  greater  part  of  them  away.  Miss 
Plaice  had  her  pickings  too  ;  and  Lavinia  Mary  was  not 
forgotten.  And  now  at  last  Mrs.  Errington's  prepara- 
tions were  complete,  and  she  herself  ready  to  start  upon  her 
journey,  a  journey  for  which,  in  Miss  Plaice's  opinion  and 
to  her  unbounded  amazement,  she  seemed  as  poorly  fur- 
nished as  any  little  Jane  or  ^Martha  of  Applethwaite  going 
to  a  first  place,  seeing  that,  as  Miss  Palice  confided  later 
to  her  sister,  she  was  taking  nothing  with  her  beyond 
the  black  gown  she  stood  up  in  and  those  coarse  under- 
garments she  had  made  since  coming  to  Church  House, 
packed  with  her  books  and  papers  in  the  smallest  of  her 
trunks. 

The  day  Miss  Fitzroy  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  her 
parents'  wedding-day  and  unexpectedly  entertained  Mrs. 
Squire  to  tea,  was,  though  neither  Arthur  nor  his  sisters  knew 
it,  Mrs.  Errington's  last  day  in  Applethwaite,  She  walked 
up  to  the  Hall  in  the  afternoon  to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  Lady 
Crane,  whose  footman,  as  Miss  Fitzroy  had  seen,  had  arrived 
with  an  imperative  summons  from  his  mistress,  anxious 
to  see  her  once  more  before  she  went. 

"  For  Heaven  knows  if  they'll  ever  let  me  see  you  again, 
Margaret,"  the  grim  old  chatelaine  of  Applethwaite  had 
cried,  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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"  Dear  Harriet,"  Mrs.  Errington  had  said,  smiling, 
"  things  are  not  as  bad  as  that.  You  will  be  able  to  come 
to  the  Convent.  And  if  you  don't  see  me,  at  least  you  can 
speak  to  me  through  the  grille." 

"  As  if  I  should,"  exclaimed  old  Lady  Crane  emphati- 
cally.  "No,  Margaret,  if  I  can't  see  you  as  you  are  now,  I'll 
be  damned  if  I  ever  want  to  see  you.     Besides  it  wouldn't 
•be  you  with  your  pretty  hair  cut  off  and  your  face  done  up 
like  a  corpse  in  one  of  those  d — d  wimples." 

And  then,  a  moment  afterwards,  seeing  the  sensitive 
colour  that  flushed  the  delicate  face,  old  Lady  Crane  had 
cried  impulsively  : 

"  Margaret,  forgive  me.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  dare 
to  blame  you  for  what  I  may  fail  to  understand." 

Miss  Fitzroy,  seeing  the  rain,  had  hoped  Lady  Crane  would 
send  "  dear  Mrs.  Errington  "  back  in  the  carriage.  Lady 
Crane  did  send  the  carriage.  At  any  other  time  Mrs. 
Errington  would  have  refused  it.  She  was  well  used  to 
walking  ;  rain  was  of  no  import  to  her.  But  this  evening 
she  had  been  glad  of  the  shelter  of  the  brougham.  The 
parting  with  her  old  friend  had  tried  her. 

It  was  raining  heavily  before  Mrs.  Errington  reached 
Applethwaite,  no  summer  shower  this  time,  but  a  steady 
persistent  downpour  that  seemed  to  presage  a  wet  night, 
and  made  the  shelter  of  Miss  Plaice's  hospitable  door 
doubly  welcome. 

Later,  when  Miss  Plaice's  lodger  stood  at  the  window 
whilst  Lavinia  Mary  prepared  the  supper,  and  saw  the 
gUstening  slates  and  cobbles  of  the  market-place,  and  the 
cold,  grey  houses  with  no  sign  of  life  about  them  except, 
perhaps,  and  for  a  moment  only,  a  furtive  face  between  the 
curtains,  Mrs.  Errington  thought  of  what  Applethwaite 
market-place  must  be  in  winter  and  shuddered  at  the 
picture. 

In  her  ignorance,  she  wronged  Applethwaite,  as  all  who 
know  its  market-square,  on  a  November  or  December 
afternoon  between  the  hours  of  four  and  five,  must  be 
convinced. 

How  ruddily  through  the  uncurtained  windows,  in  the 
long  dusk  of  Blindman's  Holiday,  the  light  of  the  fires  used 
to  gleam  upon  the  old  Cross ;   for  Applethwaite  in  those 
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days  was  saving  of  lamps  and  candles ;  and,  for  reasons 
economical  as  well  as  aesthetic,  made  no  haste  to  shut  out 
the  dying  dayhght. 

How  punctually,  too,  at  four  o'clock,  the  mufiin-girl 
would  appear  on  her  round,  a  great  market-basket  on  her 
arm,  tucked  about  with  a  towel  so  white  that  the  snow 
alone  was  ever  able  to  shame  it.  And  such  muffins  ! 
As  every  one  knows,  the  thing  they  call  a  muffin  in  the 
South  is  no  muffin  at  all  compared  with  an  Applethwaite 
muffin,  of  size  substantial,  so  crisp,  so  buttery,  that  to 
recall  one  now,  on  this  grey  day,  makes  the  mouth  water. 
And  what  comfortable  tea-parties  were  those,  when  as  yet 
the  awkward  fashion  of  balancing  one's  plate  and  tea-cup 
on  one's  knee  had  not  crossed  Applethwaite  Bridge.  No 
new-fangled  afternoon  tea-table  could  support  the  sub- 
stantial fare  of  an  Applethwaite  tea  in  those  days  :  the 
cold  ham,  the  pork  pie,  the  short-cakes  and  pastiy.  And 
what  wonders  iii  the  way  of  caps  the  Applethwaite  married 
ladies  used  to  produce  from  paper  bags  and  cardboard 
boxes  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  tatting,  the  embroidering,  the 
crewel-work,  the  patchwork,  that  used  to  while  away  the 
interval  between  tea  and  cards. 

No,  Mrs.  Errington  had  no  idea  of  how  genial  an  aspect 
Applethwaite  could  assume  in  winter.  How  friendly  and 
free  from  those  anxieties  that  beset  one  at  bridge  the  Apple- 
thwaite whist  parties,  when,  if  one's  luck  were  bad,  one 
promptl}'  turned  one's  chair,  a  performance  lacking  nothing 
of  graceful  coyness  in  those  days  of  full  skirts  and  flounces. 
How  popular  a  function,  too,  the  bi-annual  dance  that  young 
Mrs.  Squire  used  to  give  in  her  husband's  brewery  ;  or 
those  famous  Christmas  parties  for  children,  when  sensible 
Applethwaite  hostesses  emptied  their  stone-floored  kitchens 
of  all  but  a  Windsor  chair  or  two,  and  the  bacon  flitches, 
which,  wreathed  with  holly,  were  as  unreminiscent  of  fried 
bacon  and  the  cold  chill  of  an  eight  o'clock  breakfast  as  a 
flitch  could  be.  • 

Knowing  nothing  of  all  this,  Mrs.  Errington  saw  only 
the  falling  rain  and  the  dripping  cobbles  about  the  Cross. 
Miss  Blackburn  had  spoken  of  the  quiet  of  Applethwaite 
market-place.  To-night,  save  for  the  drip  of  rain,  sonorous 
on  the  one  side  of  the  house  as  it  fell  upon  full-leafed  trees. 
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metallic  upon  the  other  where  it  seemed  to  drub  its  own 
monotonous  tune  upon  the  slated  roofs,  there  was  not  a 
sound. 

Mrs.  Errington  turned  away  with  a  little  sigh.  She  was 
not  sorry  she  had  come  to  Applethwaite.  She  had  searched 
her  soul  there,  come  to  a  great  decision.  But  now  that  the 
summons  had  come  she  was  eager  to  leave  it,  conscious 
that  this  busy,  narrow  life  of  httle  things  was  no  more  hers 
than  it  was  that  of  the  circling  swifts,  to  whom  the  cold, 
wet  evening  was  likewise  a  token  of  departure. 

She  was  stiU  at  the  window  when  Lavinia  Mary,  love  and 
sorrow  writ  all  over  her  broad  face,  summoned  her  to  supper, 
a  supper  whose  preparation  to  Lavinia  had  been  a  veritable 
sacrament  of  service,  so  skilfuUy  had  she  set  it  forth,  with 
such  grace  of  lit  candles,  roses  in  a  bowl,  ghttering  spoons 
and  forks,  well-rubbed  knives  and  polished  glass.  After 
supper,  Mrs.  Errington  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  Miss  Plaice,  lavish  in  her  attentions  to  so  generous 
a  lodger,  had  ht  a  fire.  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  going  to 
the  front  door  with  Timothy,  saw  its  reflection  on  the 
window  and  commented  severely  to  Miss  Patience  upon  such 
unheard-of  extravagance  as  a  fire  on  the  last  day  of  July  ! 

Lavinia  Mary  had  greatly  improved.  She  could — as  we 
have  seen — lay  a  table  quite  artistically  ;  but  there  were 
certain  fine  distinctions  which  as  yet  she  had  not  grasped. 
Thus  to-night,  when,  after  that  little  interval  necessary 
for  a  man  to  divest  himself  of  hat  and  stick,  she  opened 
the  drawing-room  door,  Mrs.  Errington  would  not  have 
sprung  up  with  outstretched  hands  and  a  smile  of  almost 
fUial  welcome  on  her  face,  had  Lavinia  Mary  announced 
"  Mr.  Arthur  Demaine  "  instead  of  "  Mr.  Demaine." 

Arthur,  seeing  first  the  smile  and  outstretched  hands 
and  then  a  blush,  was  convinced  it  was  all  on  his  account ; 
and  was  straightway  lifted  to  those  giddy  heights  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  from  which  we  imagine  a  Lucifer  hurled 
down. 

She  motioned  him  to  a  chair  and  sat  down.  Whether 
she  disapproved  of  his  untimely  visit,  Arthur  could  not 
say.  She  was  reserved  certainly,  almost  unapproachable, 
rapt  about  in  a  sort  of  austerity  that,  to  a  confidence  less 
complete  than  Arthur's,  might  have  been  as  disconcerting 
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as  a  nun's  veil  and  coif.  As  it  was,  he  had  never  thought 
her  more  delightful. 

How  beautiful  she  was,  the  proud  turn  of  the  httle  head, 
the  white  gleam  of  throat  and  neck  against  her  black  gown. 
In  the  httle  hollow  of  her  neck  lay  a  single  crystal  held  by 
a  slender  chain.  It  lay  there  like  a  kiss,  Arthur  thought ; 
and  the  poor,  infatuated  youth  found  himself  longing  to 
kiss  her  there.  She  had  taken  up  some  sewing,  left  upon 
the  table  by  Miss  Plaice  ;  and,  as  she  sewed,  she  talked  with 
all  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  woman  wishful  above  all  things 
to  keep  to  the  surface  of  things.  She  asked  after  Ahce, 
spoke — with  eyes  that  noted  the  young  man's  sudden 
flush — of  old  Catherine's  sad  condition,  growing  weaker 
every  day,  so  she  had  heard  from  Lady  Crane  ;  then, 
with  a  httle  turn  of  the  head  to  him,  her  eyes  resting  in  more 
friendly  fashion  upon  his  face,  she  asked  about  his  book. 
Was  it  getting  on  ?  When  did  he  think  he  would  finish 
it  ?  Had  he  altered  the  plot  in  any  way  since  he  saw  her 
last? 

To  every  question  Arthur  shook  his  head.  His  manner 
had  a  touch  of  defiance  that  was  half-reproachful,  half- 
sullen. 

"  I've  given  it  up." 

That  was  not  strictly  true  but  it  served  his  purpose  ; 
for,  passionately  protesting,  the  explanation  came  : 

"  How  on  earth  can  I  write  when  I  am  thinking  all  the 
time  of  you  ?  " 
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CHAPTER     XXVI 

WHAT  MISS   LYDIA   SAW 

WHEN  Arthur  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  Church 
House,  he  had  no  intention  of  making  Mrs. 
Errington  a  proposal.  In  his  more  rational 
moments  Arthur  was — as  we  have  seen — almost 
hyper-sensitive  to  any  inequahties  of  a  social  sort ;  and  any 
suggestion  of  himself,  penniless,  inefficient  and  in  debt, 
offering  his  hand  and  heart  to  Mrs.  Errington,  he  would  have 
scouted  as  being  to  the  last  degree  unworthy,  hopeless,  and 
absurd. 

Moreover,  the  effect  Mrs.  Errington  had  upon  Arthur 
was  not  wholly  physical.  It  was  spiritual  as  well.  Physi- 
cally the  poor  youth  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  ; 
spirituaUy  he  had  begun  to  desire  above  all  things  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  her.  To  Rosie,  poor  httle  thing,  he  had 
given  but  a  handful  of  flowers,  quickly  fading  and  fit  only 
for  the  dust-bin  ;  but,  for  Mrs.  Errington,  Arthur  longed 
to  pluck  rare  fruit  from  some  difficult  groves  of  achieve- 
ment and  fame  and  so  present  it,  laurel-crowned  and 
irresistible. 

But  to-night  Arthur  was  off  his  guard.  He  had  gone 
after  supper  from  the  Vicarage  to  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
Red  Lion.  Tom  Squire  was  there,  taking  advantage  of  his 
father's  absence  to  enjoy  himself  a  httle  ;  and  one  or  two 
more  young  men  of  the  place.  Generally  when  Arthur 
appeared,  he  was  the  very  soul  of  the  httle  company, 
topping  their  halting  stories  with  some  neatly  told  College 
tale,  infusing  a  something  meteoric  and  dazzling  into  his 
witticisms  that  was  wholly  absent  from  their  rude  and 
school-boy  jokes.  In  short,  his  appearance  was  invariably 
the  signal  for  the  kitchen-bar  to  overflow  into  the  genteeler 
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tap-room,  for  rustic  faces  to  crowd  the  doorway,  for  the 
smoke  from  many  clays  to  enwreathe  the  young  gentleman, 
for  shouts  of  encouragement  and  coarse  mirth  to  greet 
the  jester-in-chief. 

But  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  "  jester  "  about 
Arthur  that  evening.  He  had  sat  silent  and  glum,  sipping 
his  drink  stealthily,  more  with  the  appearance  of  some  old 
curmudgeon,  intent  upon  warming  by  degrees  his  chilled 
and  aged  body,  than  a  young  blood,  who  tosses  off  his  glass 
with  an  air  and  then  clamours  for  another.  The  lady 
behind  the  bar,  the  innkeeper's  sister,  a  stout,  motherly 
creature  of  mature  charms  and  with  more  than  a  suspicion 
of  Semitic  origin  in  her  coarse  black  hair  and  greasy  skin, 
rallied  him  on  his  obvious  lack  of  spirits  and  dejected  looks. 

"  Wliatever's  amiss  with  you,  Arthur  ?  " 

She  called  them  all  by  their  Christian  names  without 
ceremony,  having  known  most  of  them  from  babyhood 
and,  in  consequence,  exercising  a  sort  of  supervision  over 
them  that  was  half-matemal  and  entirely  wholesome. 
The  moment  before  she  addressed  Arthur,  she  had  been 
expostulating  with  his  cousin  Tom,  who,  relieved  from  any 
apprehension  of  paternal  discovery,  seemed  inclined  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

"  No,  Tommy,  not  another  drop  will  I  serve  you  to-night 
You've  had  as  much  as  will  carry  you  home  and  more  than 
your  papa  would  approve  of,  I'll  be  bound." 

A  safe  person,  Miss  Metcalfe  of  the  Red  Lion  ;  one  who 
knew,  to  a  nicety,  how  to  handle  even  the  worst  S5miptoms 
of  the  calf-love  of  which  most  of  the  young  men  present 
had  at  one  time  or  other  made  her  the  object ;  all  of  which 
was  weU  known  to  the  ladies  of  Applethwaite,  who,  feeling 
their  boys  were  safe  with  her,  treated  her  with  every  con- 
sideration and  made  her  many  a  httle  present. 

"  Come,  Arthur,"  she  said  now,  "  what's  amiss  ?  I'm 
sure  there's  nothing  you  should  look  so  doley  about  \\'ith 
all  the  courting  there  is  going  on  at  the  Vicarage,  from  all 
accounts,  'tis  a  real  shame  for  you  to  look  so  glum.  They 
teU  me  Miss  Alice's  marriage  is  to  take  place  in  September, 
is  that  true  ?  " 

"  I  believe  it  is,"  replied  Arthur,  but  so  gravely  and  with 
I  so  little  lightening  that  Miss  Metcalfe,  surveying  him  thought- 
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fuDy   for  as  long  as  custom — brisk  that  wet  summer's    ' 
night — permitted,  looked  and  felt  considerably  puzzled.        ; 

"  P'r'aps  he's  fretting,"  cried  Tom  Squire,  "  because  i 
the  pretty  widow  at  Church  House  is  going  away."  \ 

Arthur  turned  upon  him  savagely.  j 

"  And  how  the  devil  do  you  know  that  ?  "  ] 

"  I  heard  it  to-night,"  said  Tom,  who  was  not  too  tipsy  ; 
to  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  his  cousin.  "  Didn't  we.  Miss  \ 
Metcalfe  ?  "  ' 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  replied  the  lady  regretfully,  "  the  bus  is  i 
ordered  to  call  for  her  to-morrow  morning.  She's  leaving  j 
by  the  first  train.     We  shall  miss  her,  I  can  tell  you."     '; 

It  was  from  the  Red  Lion  Mrs.  Errington  had  hired  a  ■ 
trap  to  drive  her  over  every  Sunday  morning  to  the  httle  J 
Cathohc  Chapel  at  Bishopthorpe,  and  not  only  on  a  Sunday  ;; 
but  occasionally  once  or  twice  during  the  week  as  well,  i 
"  She's  been  a  good  customer  of  ours.  And  a  nice  person  ,^ 
judging  from  all  they  say  of  her."  Miss  Metcalfe  would  A 
have  thought  more  of  Mrs.  Errington  had  she  put  up  at  the  \ 
Red  Lion  instead  of  choosing  those  obscurer  quarters  at  * 
Miss  Plaice's.  "  Tom  Ostler,  who  always  drives  her,  seems  1 
to  have  lost  his  heart  to  her  completely,  the  silly  man."  'i 
And  here  ]\Iiss  Metcalfe  smiled,  conscious  perhaps  that  her  'j 
own  charms  need  fear  no  rivalry.  \ 

Arthur  said  nothing.     But  a  minute  later  he  rose  sud-     j 
denly,  put  down  his  score  and  quitted  the  bar  without  so 
much  as  a  parting  word. 

"I'll  bet  you  anything  you  like,  he's  gone  to  see  her," 
said  Tom. 

And  so  he  had,  making  for  the  light  twinkling  in  Miss 
Plaice's  drawing-room  window  as  steadily  as  some  storm- 
tossed  ship,  mistaking  the  lamps  ashore  for  those  of  port 
and  anchorage,  goes  to  its  destruction.  It  would  be  the 
last  time,  Arthur  told  himself,  as  he  waited  for  Lavinia 
Marj'  to  open  Miss  Plaice's  door,  the  last  time  ;  and  it 
would  be — though  she  should  not  know  it — ^his  farewell  as 
well  as  hers. 

For  at  the  Red  Lion,  sitting  there  in  the  corner,  partially 
screened  by  the  great  plated  urn  from  which  Miss  Metcalfe 
drew  hot  water  lor  those  who,  coming  in  damp  and  cold, 
preferred  their  liquor  hot,  Arthur,  thinking  of  Rosie,  of  the 
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lady,  of  his  book  returned  that  morning  from  a  publisher 
with  the  note  appended,  "  A  work  of  merit  reluctantly 
declined,"  of  his,  in  short,  apparently  wasted  summer  and 
a  certain  offer  of  his  godmother's,  had  come  to  a  resolution, 
which  seemed  to  deflect  his  Hfe  so  far  from  Applethwaite 
that  already  Miss  Metcalfe's  substantial  charms  and  the 
famihar  faces  of  the  lads  surrounding  him  seemed  to  have 
gained  something  of  the  vagueness  of  things  remembered 
in  a  dream. 

He  had  not  intended  to  see  Mrs.  Errington  again  ;  but 
Tom's  abrupt  information  had  undermined  his  resolution. 
He  had  also  meant  to  keep  his  secret,  to  be  very  reserved 
and  dignified,  to  conceal  his  passion  beneath  an  air  of 
Byronic  melancholy  that,  no  doubt  when  he  was  gone, 
would  unpleasantly  affect  the  lady  whenever  she  recalled 
this — their  last  meeting. 

And  then  had  come  those  outstretched  hands,  that  smile 
of  welcome,  that  graceful,  easy  admittance  to  delicious 
intimacy  when,  instead  of  putting  all  work  aside  as  any 
other  Applethwaite  lady  so  interrupted  would  have  done, 
she  had  talked  to  him  as  she  sewed. 

The  flood-gates  once  opened,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
check  the  torrent ;  and  Mrs.  Errington  had  sat,  speechless 
and  appalled,  beneath  the  downrush  of  the  poor  youth's 
passionate  utterances.  He  made  her  no  offer  of  marriage. 
He  was  glad  afterwards  when  he  recollected  that.  It  was 
his  love  only  of  which  he  told  her,  urged  as  he  was  by  the 
overmastering  desire  to  let  her  know  he  loved  her,  however 
hopelessly,  There  was  a  something  very  boyish  about  it 
all ;  boyish  in  its  curious  contradiction  of  simphcity  and 
exaggeration,  boyish  in  its  fervours,  in  its  despairs,  boyish 
in  its  arrogant  assumption  of  the  right  to  speak.  Some- 
•  thing  of  vanity  tinged  it  too,  the  natural  vanity  and  human 
itch  for  perpetuit}',  which  makes  the  humblest  of  us  shrink 
from  the  forgotten  mound,  the  crumbling  stone,  that  urged 
Arthur  to  give  his  passion  its  immortal  moment. 

The  lady  listened  aghast.  Was  this  the  first-fruits  of 
that  crop  of  errors  which  she  must  expect  to  reap  from  a 
plan  that  had  seemed  at  the  time  of  its  inception  only  an 
innocent  and  protective  disguise  ? 

Arthur's  peroration  was  touchingly  humble,  so  much  so 
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that  her  tender  heart  shrank  from  the  sharpness  of  the  cure 
she  must  presently  apply  to,  what  Lady  Crane  had  called, 
the  youth's  "  philandering."  Tears  of  vexation  or  of  pity 
filled  her  eyes  and  rolled  drop  by  drop  down  her  pale  cheek. 
The  exudations  of  some  precious  essence  they  seemed  to 
Arthur  rather  than  common  tears. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to  marry  me,"  the  hapless  youth  cried 
out  distractedly,  "  I  know  I'm  no  match  for  you.  But  if 
you'd  only  say  one  word,  tell  me  you  understand,  it  would 
be  something  to  take  away  with  me  and  always  remember 
even  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth." 

Had  Mrs.  Errington  known  it,  there  was  a  freakish  justice 
in  this  presentment  of  Arthur,  suppliant  at  her  feet,  Arthur, 
whose  every  caprice  had  swayed  the  virgin  hearts  of  the 
three  damsels  at  the  Mill,  to  whose  look  alone  Rose  had 
bowed  herself  as  a  reed  before  the  wind.  As  it  was,  she 
was  conscience-stricken,  disposed  to  take  all  the  blame  upon 
herself.     She  wrung  her  hands. 

"  This  is  my  fault."  ' 

Chivalrously  Arthur  swore  it  was  not. 

"  I  should  have  told  the  truth,"  moaned  the  lady,  un- 
convinced. 

Arthur  questioned  her,  perplexed,  a  httle  shocked. 

"  What  truth  ?  " 

Her  answer  reached  him  in  a  whisper  : 

"  You  must  not  talk  to  me  like  this.  My  husband  is 
alive." 

Arthur's  surprise  was  complete.  He  stared  at  her  without 
speaking,  so  suddenly  had  she  presented  herself  in  this  new 
and  hateful  aspect. 

"  You  are  joking." 

She  had  risen  from  her  chair  and  stood  facing  him  as  she 
answered,  pulling  at  the  wedding-ring,  which  was  the  only 
ornament  upon  her  fingers,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  appre- 
hension. ' 

"  Indeed,  no.     WTiy  should  I  jest  ?  " 

"  Then  what  are  you  doing  here  ?"  asked  Arthur,     And  - 
never  in  his  most  denunciatory  moments  in  the  pulpit 
had  his  father  shown  himself  more  stern.     "  Why  are  you  | 
posing  as  a  widow  ?     Where  is  your  husband  ?  " 

Mrs.  Errington  looked  her  surprise. 
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"  If  you  would  ask  me  one  question  at  a  time,"  she  said 
haughtily. 

But  Arthur  interrupted  her.  He  was  furious  with  the 
lady,  furious  with  himself,  jealous — as  perhaps  only  a  very 
young  man  can  be  jealous — of  this  shadowy  third,  this 
husband  so  incongruously  introduced,  conscious  too  of 
having  played  the  fool  utterly  and  egregiously.  In  his 
wrath  and  discomfiture  he  even  fancied  he  detected  a 
smirk  in  the  corner  of  the  lady's  Ups — the  twitch  of  pure 
nervousness,  had  he  but  known  it. 

"  If  you  would  only  Usten " 

"  I  don't  want  to  listen,"  said  Arthur  rudely.  "  I  sup- 
pose the  truth  is  you've  played  the  devil  with  him  as  you've 
done  it  with  me,  as  you  know  how  to  play  it,  I  beUeve, 
with  every  man  who  comes  near  you."  It  was  not  his 
father  but  the  Bishopthorpe  porter  and  Tom,  the  ostler, 
that  were  in  Arthur's  mind.  "  I  will  bid  you  good  evening, 
madam." 

She  could  have  laughed  then  had  she  been  less  kind. 
Arthur's  angry  tone  was  so  comical,  the  irony  of  his 
"  madam  "  might  have  graced  the  stage.  As  it  was,  her 
heart  went  out  to  the  poor  youth,  so  sore  and  so  humiUated. 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  explain,"  she  began  again 
gently. 

The  slammed  door  drowned  her  voice.  The  next  minute 
she  heard  him  go  stumbling  along  the  passage  and  fumble 
with  the  latch  of  the  front-door.  Then  it  closed  and  he 
was  gone. 

It  was  close  upon  twelve  that  night,  when  Miss  Lydia 
Blackburn  heard  the  unmistakable  clang  of  the  churchyard 
gate.  For  one  minute  she  hesitated,  the  hour,  being  near 
midnight ;  the  next,  her  curiosity  overcoming  that  mo- 
mentary quahn  of  the  supernatural,  she  got  out  of  bed, 
raised  the  blind  and  looked  out.  The  market-place  was 
moonlit  and  singularly  beautiful  and  transformed ;  every 
chimney-stack  and  roof-ridge  sculptured  clear  and  sharp 
against  the  sky,  the  rude  cobbles  about  the  Cross  ghstened 
like  some  mosaic,  the  Cross  itself,  with  its  old  worn  steps, 
was  dignified  for  once  with  the  poUsh  and  the  gleam  of 
marble.     Miss  Lydia  naturally  did  not  trouble  herself  about 
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the  aspect  of  the  market-place  ;   except  to  note  that  the  | 

rain  had  stopped,  which  was  a  good  thing  for  Lady  Crane's  } 

garden-party.     Not  a  house  of  all  those  silent,  strangely  J 

ennobled  dwellings  showed  any  sign  of  life  except  Church  ', 

House,  and  there  the  drawing-room  was  still  Ut  up.  '| 

It  was  upon  this  drawing-room  window  of  Miss  Plaice's  1 

that  Miss  Lydia's  gaze  was  riveted,  for  a  man  was  standing  !| 

there,  close  to  the  sill,  tapping  softly  with  his  fingers  upon  I 

one  of  its  square  panes.     Had  Miss  Lydia  chosen  to  open  1 

her  window,  she  must  have  heard  what  was  said ;  but  for  .  ^ 

reasons,  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  embodied  in  the  'i 

brown  toupee,  pendant  from  a  knob  of  her  looking-glass,  i 

Miss  Lydia  preferred  to  keep  the  window  shut  and  the  night  I 

air  out ;   and,  enveloping  her  scantily  covered  pate  in  her  j 

flannel  petticoat,  was  content  to  view  the  dumb  show  of  j 

these  scandalous  proceedings.  j 

What  had  passed  between  the  man  without  and  the  woman  I 

within  was  speedily  apparent.     The  curtain  was  dropped,  i^ 

The  man  slipped  within  the  porch  ;  the  door  was  unbolted.  | 

The  man  went  in.  J 

Miss  Lydia  drew  a  long,  sobbing  breath  ;   for  the  shaft  "^ 

of  light  he  was  bound  to  cross,  had  revealed — if  not  the  i{ 

form  and  features — at  all  events  the  cloak  and  shabby  ;| 

clerical  felt  of  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  v^* 

Miss  Lydia's  next  step  was  to  put  on  her  stockings,  bed-  '; 

room  shppers  and  a  dressing-gown.     Then,  with  a  candle  } 

at  hand,  carefully  shaded,  she  resumed  her  place  at  the  j 

window  and  waited.     And  as  she  waited,  no  doubt  was  left  ] 

upon  the  unseemliness  of  the  hour,  for  the  church  clock  J 

and  the  clock  upon  the  stairs  struck  twelve  with  a  rare  I 

unanimity  of  testimony.  | 

"  If  you  would  only  let  me  explain."     The  words  had  | 
haunted  Arthur.     He  had  gone  from  her  house,  straight 

home  to  his  Httle  room  above  the  porch.     There,  upon  ' 

the  table,  lay  the  returned  MSS.  of  his  story,  whose  arrival  | 

that  morning  had  seemed  to  the  poor  youth,  in  his  mortified  ,| 

egoism,  to  set  the  seal  upon  the  long  failure  of  all  the  sum-  \ 

mer.     He  opened  it  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  his  | 

eyes  Ut  upon  a  passage  he  had  read  aloud  to  her  beneath  ;| 

the  chestnut-tree  in  Miss  Plaice's  garden.     The  whole  httle  < 

scene  came  back  to  him.     He  could  hear  again  her  low  | 


-  w 
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laugh  of  quiet  enjoyment,  her  few  words  of  quick,  dis- 
criminating praise  ;  her  whisper  of  encouragement,  as  the 
entrance  of  an  Applethwaite  visitor  brought  the  reading 
to  a  close  and  caused  Arthur  to  take  a  hasty  leave. 

But  for  her  interest,  her  encouragement,  his  book  might 
never  have  been  finished,  certainly  never  adventured  on  the 
high  seas  of  fortune  ;  and  it  had  been  returned — here 
was  balm  at  least  to  wounded  vanitv — "  a  work  of  merit, 
reluctantly  declined." 

And  in  this,  their  last  interview  most  likely,  how  brutally 
rude  he  had  been  to  his  Egeria,  repulsed  her,  refused  to 
listen  when  after  all  the  poor  thing's  explanation  might 
have  been  her  best  excuse.  What  if  her  husband  still 
lived  ?  There  was  no  crime  in  that.  She  had  worn  black, 
the  guise  of  mourning.  Surely  that  at  least  argued  affec- 
tion, a  sense  of  bereavement,  possibly  a  loss  that  was  bitterer 
to  bear  than  death.  So  Arthur  unconsciously  stumbled 
near  the  truth.  Where  was  her  husband  ?  Not  with  her 
certainly.  Then  probably  with  some  one  else.  The  old 
legend  of  pearls  and  swine  is  ever  repeating  itself.  A 
wronged  Griselda,  patiently  biding  her  time  in  retirement — 
so  now  he  pictured  her.  And  in  his  blind  folly,  his  unrea- 
sonable anger,  his  uijured  self-love,  he  had  added  insult 
to  insult,  wrong  to  wrong,  hurt  to  hurt. 

And  this  their  last  meeting,  his  farewell ! 

Arthur  thrust  his  book  aside  and  paced  the  room. 
Rosie  at  that  moment  was  quite  forgotten  ;  her  woe- 
begone girl's  face,  as  he  had  seen  it  at  the  Bazaar,  entirely 
displaced  in  Arthur's  memory  by  that  other  picture,  ex- 
quisite as  some  old  miniature,  rimmed  in  pearls. 

With  so  hot-headed  a  yoimg  man,  the  sequel  was  natural 
enough. 

At  the  Vicarage  they  had  already  gone  to  bed  ;  but 
that  did  not  deter  him.  He  went  dowTistairs,  caught  up  a 
hat  and  cloak  lying  across  a  coffer  in  the  hall,  unchained 
the  door  and  let  himself  out.  The  lit  window  told  him  she 
was  up  still. 

"  Don't  be  afraid.  It's  only  Arthur.  May  I  see  you  just 
a  minute  ?  "  he  said. 

And  as  indifferent  as  himself  to  convention,  she  had  told 
him  to  go  to  the  door. 
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The  fire  had  died  out ;  and  the  big  room  was  cold.  Her 
voice  rang  hollow  in  it. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  I  came  to  apologize,"  said  Arthur  lamely.  "  I  was 
horribly  rude  to  you  just  now.  I  was  a  cad.  I  had  no 
right  to  say  to  you  what  I  did,   I  am  sure  your  husband " 

"  Please  leave  my  husband  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  I  am  quite  sure  he  is  the  one  to  blame,"  said 
Arthur.     "  Fm  convinced  of  it." 

"  To  blame — to  blame  for  what  ?  " 

"  For  leaving  you,"  Arthur  began  to  stammer.  The 
wonder  on  her  face  confused  him.  "  For  leaving  you  like 
this." 

"  But  you  are  quite  wrong.  He  did  not  leave  me.  He 
was  taken  from  me." 

Arthur  stared.  Did  she  mean  he  was  dead  after  all  ? 
Had  he  lit  upon  some  haimless  mental  aberration  Hke  his 
father's — so  the  youth  styled  what  Helen  treated  so 
reverently — that  held  the  dead  alive,  that  flung  its  own 
frail  bridge  of  fond  imagining  across  the  chasm  and  set 
the  grave  at  defiance  ? 

She  read  his  thoughts  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Ah,  no,  not  that.  I  sometimes  wish  it  were  so.  Death 
would  at  least  be  freedom." 

Prison  then  came  into  Arthur's  mind  ;  and  the  contrast 
was  so  acute,  the  association  of  a  criminal  ceU  with  this 
exquisite  creature  so  repellant,  he  recoiled  instinctively. 

Mrs.  Errington  had  not  noticed.  She  had  stooped  to  a 
little  table  and  was  feverishly  searching  among  a  pile  of 
papers  upon  it.  A  copy  of  the  Lancet  was  what  she  sought. 
Opening  it,  she  laid  it  on  the  table  and  bade  Arthur  come 
and  look.  The  inset  picture  of  a  castellated  dwelling,  set 
round  with  grounds,  in  which  a  tennis-court  was  sho^vn 
forth  conspicuously,  prefaced  the  words — appalling  in 
their  naked  significance — "  Private  Asylum,"  and  below 
"  Exclusively  confined  to  members  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy of  both  sexes." 

"  He  is  there,"  said  Mrs.  Errington. 

A  horror  fell  upon  Arthur  at  her  words,  a  silence  that  was 
terrible  and  profound.  Mrs.  Errington  folded  the  paper 
and  replaced  it  on  the  table. 
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"  Now  you  know,"  she  said,  "  what  perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  told  you  all  before." 

Arthur  heard  her  aghast.  One  idea  only  struggled  to 
the  surface  of  his  consternation  ;  and,  boy-hke,  he  gave 
it  utterance  without  reflection. 

"  Did  you  love  him  ?  " 

Ah,  the  change  that  came  to  her  then.  It  was  as  if 
marble  had  been  suddenly  transfused  with  the  glow  and 
breath  of  hfe  ;  it  was  as  if  a  fire  had  been  kindled  upon 
ice  ;  it  was  as  if  the  still,  moonlit  night  without  had  turned 
suddenly  to  a  spring  dawn  with  the  joy  of  singing  birds. 

"  Love  him  ?  " 

At  her  repetition  of  the  word,  Arthur's  turgid  utterances 
of  two  hours'  ago  sounded  meaningless  rant  :  his  boyish 
amours  shrank  to  mere  flimsy  insincerity  which  had  but 
skimmed  the  surface  of  passion  without  so  much  as 
touching  its  profundities. 

"  Love  him  ?  "  she  said  again.  "  You  don't  know  what 
love  is  or  you  would  not  ask  me  that." 

When  Arthur  left  Church  House,  at  a  quarter  to  one  by 
Miss  Lydia's  watch,  she  might  well  have  been  excused 
for  taking  him  for  his  father,  so  deeply  bowed  his  head,  so 
shaken  from  his  ordinary  jauntiness  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  poor  youth. 

Miss  Lydia  saw  him  go,  heard  the  churchyard  gate  close 
with  a  clang,  and  saw  the  light  go  out  in  Miss  Plaice's 
drawing-room  and  reappear  in  Mrs.  Errington's  bedroom 
before  she  left  the  window.  Then  she  pulled  off  her 
stockings,  hung  up  her  dressing-gown  and  got  into  bed. 

"  This,"  said  Miss  Lydia,  as  she  shook  up  her  pillow,  "  is 
worse  than  Piccadilly  !  " 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 

ROSIE 

IT  was  a  very  cross  as  well  as  a  very  penitent  young 
gentleman  who  appeared  next  morning  at  the 
Vicarage  breakfast-table. 
Helen  was  there  in  a  state,  such  as  noveUsts 
usually  describe  as  being  "  torn  between  conflicting  emo- 
tions." Upon  her  plate  was  a  farewell  note  from  Mrs. 
Errington,  that  had  caused  keen  sorrow,  not  to  say  a  tear 
or  two  ;  but  there  was  also  a  tennis  racquet,  just  arrived 
by  post,  the  address  upon  whose  label  Helen  had  recognized 
at  once,  as  the  lieutenant's  own  execrable  scrawl,  the  very 
sight  of  which  had  fluttered  her  with  excitement,  pleasure, 
and  every  sign  of  maidenly  confusion. 

Every  time,  indeed,  that  Helen  looked  at  the  racquet, 
or  handled  it,  or  swung  it  back  ready  for  an  imaginary 
service,  Mrs.  Errington's  note,  and  her  grief  at  the  thought 
of  Mrs.  Errington's  departure,  even  Mrs.  Errington  herself 
were  swept  as  clean  from  her  mind  as  if  they  had  never 
existed  ;  such  was  the  effect  of  her  first  love-gift  upon  this 
virgin  conscience. 

AHce  was  not  present.  It  was  the  day  of  the  garden- 
party  at  the  Hall  and  Alice  was  breakfasting  in  bed,  spend- 
ing the  morning  there,  in  fact,  so  that  she  should  be  fresh 
and  unfatigued  for  the  great  event.  Nor  was  Mr.  Demaine 
down  ;  though,  as  Arthur  came  in,  Helen  was  just  putting 
his  cup  and  plate  on  a  tray. 

"  Why,  what's  up  with  our  '  fathers '  ?  "  Arthur  asked 
in  some  surprise.     "  It's  not  often  he's  late  for  breakfast." 

"  He's  not  well,"  said  Helen,  sudden  fiUal  concern  banish- 
ing all  other  emotions.  "  I  am  just  going  to  take  him  up 
some  tea  and  toast." 
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"  Why,  what's  wrong  ?  "  said  Arthur  Hstlessly.  He 
was  feeling  as  if  he  had  more  than  enough  to  bear,  poor 
boy  ;  and  wishing  the  garden-party  at  the  Hall,  to  which 
he  was  to  escort  his  sisters,  at  the  very  deuce. 

"  It's  this  horrid  neuralgia  in  his  eyes,"  said  Helen. 
"  He's  had  so  much  of  it  lately.  Arthur  " — a  sudden  thought 
came  to  Helen,  checking  her  midway  in  her  kindly  pre- 
parations— "  you  don't  think  he  has  got  anything  seriously 
the  matter  with  his  eyes,  do  you  ?  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  he  had." 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  "  said  Arthur.  "  People's  eyes  don't 
last  for  ever,  of  course.  Why  doesn't  he  have  advice  about 
them  ?  " 

"  He's  talked  of  going  over  to  Leeds  for  some  time,"  said 
Helen.  "  Only — "  i\gain  she  stopped,  sisterly  embarrass- 
ment staying  her  tongue. 

"  Well,"  cried  Arthur,  "  and  why  doesn't  he  go  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Helen,  taking  up  her  tray. 
"  I  suppose  it's  money  as  usual.  You  know  it's  been  a  bit 
expensive  this  summer,  what  with  one  thing  and  another." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  Arthur  angrily,  "  by  the  one  thing 
and  another,  you  mean  me.  Oh,  I  know  it  quite  well. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  burden  to  you  much  longer,  I've 
played  the  fool  here  quite  long  enough.  And  now  my  mind's 
made  up." 

Helen  stared  in  amazement.  Was  this  Arthur,  the  good- 
natured,  the  free  and  easy,  Arthur,  whose  morning  humour 
was  as  a  rule  as  good  as  his  appetite  ? 

In  Alice's  room,  Helen  described  the  little  scene. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?  "  Helen  ended. 

"  Idleness.  Cuthbert  says  it's  ridiculous  of  papa  to 
have  let  him  remain  at  home  in  this  way." 

Ailie,  who  was  in  the  room  and  relished  as  little  as  Helen 
Mr.  Dicks'  criticism  of  her  master,  spoke  up  with  some 
warmth. 

"  There's  often  things  the  matter  with  a  young  man 
that  it's  best  to  pretend  to  know  nothing  about.  There's 
love  and  all  manner." 

"  Oh,  he  couldn't  be  in  love,"  cried  Helen,  "  he's  so  cross." 

Alice  pointed  to  the  bed.  She  had  dismissed  Arthur 
from  her  mind. 
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"  Look  !  "  she  said.     "  It's  come.     Isn't  it  lovely  ?  " 

It  was  the  satin  for  her  wedding-gown — a  gift  from  Lady 
Crane.  It  was  such  satin  as  Miss  Kate  must  have  revelled 
in  choosing ;  even  Helen,  not  generally  moved  by  such 
vanities,  could  not  resist  a  little  exclamation  of  delight  as 
Ailie  removed  a  protecting  sheet  of  tissue  paper  to  let  her 
see. 

"  Hold  up  a  breadth  against  her,  AiUe,"  cried  Alice. 
Ailie  did  so,  and  as  the  shimmering  stuff  enveloped  her, 
even  Helen  caught  her  breath  and  looked  a  little  shy. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  had  left  the  house  and  was  even  then 
striding  across  the  glebe  ;  bent,  he  hardly  knew  where, 
only  that,  for  the  moment,  the  atmosphere  of  Applethwaite 
Vicarage  had  become  intolerable  with  its  sudden  incursion 
of  bridal  preparations,  millinery  interests  and  the  arrival 
almost  by  every  post  of  wedding-presents.  In  the  shrub- 
bery Arthur  almost  ran  into  Miss  Smothit,  come  to  sew 
at  the  house  every  day  now ;  whilst  upstairs,  even  Helen 
had  temporarily  forgotten  him,  in  the  interest  of  a  discus- 
sion as  to  who  should  make  those  pieces  de  resistance  of  a 
trousseau — the  wedding  and  the  travelling  dress. 

Alice  had  already  made  up  her  mind  that  only  in  Harro- 
gate could  she  find  a  dressmaker  worthy  of  the  honour ; 
Aihe  leaned  to  Mrs.  Mandeville,  whose  inspiration  on  such 
occasions  might  be  trusted  to  carry  her  far  ;  whilst  Helen, 
full  of  kindly  thought  for  the  old  soul  who  had  sewn  for 
them  aU  these  years,  suggested  Miss  Smothit. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  Ahce  cried,  laughing.  "  You,  my 
dear,  may  be  able  to  follow  Lady  Crane's  example,  but 
not  I." 

Clearly  it  was  not  the  atmosphere  for  a  sensitive  young 
man,  who  had  just  made  a  declaration  of  love  under  such 
disastrous  circumstances.  Even  now,  as  he  entered  the 
market-place,  passing  perforce  the  emptied  shrine,  where 
Lavinia  Mary  was  shedding  tears  into  the  washing-up 
water,  and  Miss  Plaice,  with  many  sighs,  dismanthng  the 
lady's  bedchamber,  Arthur,  recaUing  last  night's  episode, 
rated  himself  for  fool,  ass,  simpleton. 

How  beautiful,  how  tragic  she  had  looked,  when  she  had 
echoed  his  own  stupid  question,  "  Love  him  ?  "  What  a 
dolt  he  had  been  not  to  have  detected  sooner  the  meaning 
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of  those  delicate  reserves,  of  that  slight  hauteur,  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  half -affronted  his  boyish 
vanity  ? 

And  she  had  been  kind  to  him,  kinder  than  he  deserved. 
She  had  given  him  her  confidence  ;  all  that  the  hungriest 
curiosity  or  the  tenderest  sympathy  could  desire  to  know, 
she  had  told  him,  calmly,  with  dignity,  but  with  a  gracious 
intimacy  that  had  soothed  the  poor  lad's  dignity,  and  before 
the  interview  had  ended — that  unseemly  interview  so 
closely  watched  by  the  vigilant  Lydia — had  raised  her  from 
the  goddess,  difficult  of  approach,  source  both  of  worship 
and  desire,  to  the  saint,  intinitely  lifted  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  own  puny  passion. 

If  it  had  only  been  Mrs.  Errington  and  not  Rosie. 

Arthur  had  not  seen  Rosie  since  the  Bazaar  ;  and  there 
he  had  seen  her  from  the  first  moment  the  door  had  opened 
and  let  her  in,  a  little  smile  of  expectation  upon  her  Ups, 
her  eyes — even  in  the  wake  of  Mrs.  Summerfield — timidly 
seeking  his  whereabouts.  Studiously  as  he  had  avoided 
her  then  and  afterwards,  he  had  been  uncomfortably 
conscious  all  the  time  of  her  presence.  Even  when  he  had 
been  most  diligent  in  his  attentions  upon  Mrs.  Errington, 
fetching  and  carrying  for  that  lady — as  Miss  Esther  Smith- 
son  rather  acidly  described  it  afterwards — "Uke  a  tame 
spaniel,"  diving  beneath  the  wooden  trestles  of  the  stall  for 
string  and  paper,  wrapping  up  parcels,  and  feehng,  possibly 
as  Mrs.  Errington  herself,  with  a  mischievous  gleam  in  her 
eyes,  meant  him  to  feel  not  unhke  a  draper's  assistant,  his 
furtive  glance  had  again  and  again  sought  Rosie,  who 
would  have  been  surprised  and  gratified  could  she  have 
known  how  often  and  how  unerringly  Arthur's  eyes  had 
picked  out,  amidst  all  that  confusion  of  feminine  head- 
gear, the  wind-tossed  flowers  in  her  hat. 

He  had  watched  her  as  she  drifted  here  and  there  for- 
lornly amongst  the  crowd,  bewildered  and  confused ;  he 
had  seen  her  as  she  hovered  uncertainly  about  the  stalls, 
her  poor,  Httle  shabby  purse  between  her  fingers,  too  shy 
to  buy.  And,  finally,  when  forlorn,  neglected,  almost 
crying  at  the  frustration  of  all  her  little  plans,  she  had 
withdrawn,  apparently  unnoticed,  into  the  recess  of  one 
of  the  windows,  Arthur,  calling  himself  "  cad  "  and  "  beast  " 
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yet  no  more  able  to  break  that  other  spell  upon  him  than 
if  Mrs.  Errington  had  been  some  magic-working  lady  of 
old  romance,  had  watched  her  so  continuously,  so  closely, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  picture  of  her  drooping  there,  for- 
gotten, the  corner  of  her  rosy  mouth  downfallen  Hke  a 
child's,  must  haunt  his  memory  for  ever  afterwards. 

When  Robin  had  broken  into  the  room,  careless  of  ap- 
pearances and  answering  shortly  to  the  expostulations  of  the 
startled  folk  about  him,  "  Have  you  seen  Rose  Gill  ?  I 
must  see  Rose  Gill,"  Arthur,  then  on  the  platform  just 
about  to  sing  another  song,  had  watched  it  all.  He  had 
seen  young  Summerfield,  directed  by  the  indefatigable  Mrs. 
Moody,  who  seemed  able  to  find  everybody,  make  for  the 
window  and  accost  Rosie.  He  had  seen  the  girl's  confusion 
and,  with  ready  perception,  had  half-divined  the  cause. 
She  was  ashamed  of  Robin  ;  and  her  involuntary  glance 
towards  the  platform  spoke  of  comparison  that  Arthur 
could  not  but  feel  flattering.  Then  Mrs,  Summerfield 
had  joined  them  and  the  trio  had  withdrawn  ;  and  Lady 
Crane,  impatient  for  another  song  before  she  retired,  had 
rapped  the  floor  with  her  stick. 

Let  Robin  have  her,  so  Arthur  had  thought  as  he  sang. 
He  was  the  man  for  her  and  a  good  fellow,  though  apparently 
the  little  fool  preferred  the  more  decent  outward  equipment 
of  his  worthless  self.  Custom  would  soon  take  the  edge 
off  her  fastidiousness  ;  he,  at  any  rate,  would  not  be  the 
one  to  stand  in  the  hght  of  so  suitable  a  match.  Thus 
Arthur,  singing  lustily,  in  quite  a  glow  of  self -righteousness, 
and  not  doubting  for  a  moment  that  Robin — as  he  would 
do  in  his  place — would  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
To  thrust  Rosie  thus  into  another  young  man's  arms  was 
easier  to  Arthur's  humour  than  putting  her  out  into  the 
cold.  The  girl  would  be  comforted,  Robin  satisfied,  Arthur 
himself  pleasantly  rid  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he 
had  perhaps  toyed  too  long  and  too  carelessly  with  a  fragile 
thing. 

The  news  of  old  Catherine's  accident  had  been  reported 
at  the  Vicarage  on  the  Sunday  morning  ;  and  his  father, 
Arthur  knew,  had  called  regularly  since  to  see  the  poor  old 
woman.  In  a  roundabout,  tentative  way  Arthur  had 
discovered  that  the  neighbours  across  the  road  were  doing 
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their  utmost  to  help  old  Catherine's  grand-daughter,  of 
whom  his  father  had  spoken  more  than  once  with  indulgent 
interest.  "  A  wonderfuDy  pretty  little  creature  she  is,"  he 
had  said  one  day  in  Arthur's  hearing.  "  Just  the  match  for 
young  Summcrfield  if  his  foolish  mother  would  allow  it." 

Determined  to  do  nothing  that  should  interfere  wdth  the 
transference  of  Rosie's  affections  from  himself  to  Robin, 
Arthur  had  sedulously  avoided  the  neighbourhood  of  old 
Catherine's  cottage  until  to-day  when,  recallijig  Rosie's 
face  as  he  had  seen  it  at  the  Bazaar  and  contrasting  it 
with  Helen's  joy  as  she  caressed  her  new  racquet,  Arthur 
asked  himself  if  he  had  been  knave  as  well  as  fool  ?  And 
yet  in  spite  of  her  haunting  face,  of  his  new  compunction 
for  her,  there  was  that  in  Arthur  which  forced  him  to  face 
the  truth.  He  never  had  loved  Rosie.  He  did  not  love 
her  now.  She  had  been  to  him  but  a  toy  for  the  idle  sum- 
mer days  ;  a  human  plaything  for  the  game  at  which  Arthur 
considered  himself  above  all  others  rather  an  adept. 

Had  Rose  been  like  the  Mill  girls,  who,  as  their  mother 
had  indignantly  reminded  Miss  Lydia,  knew  very  well 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves,  all  would  have  been  well ; 
but  Rose  had  *:aken  it  all  in  earnest  and  staked  her  heart 
as  well  as  her  pretty  face.  And — ^Arthur  was  honest  with 
himself  at  any  rate — it  was  only  chance,  blind,  fortuitous 
chance  that  had  saved  them  from  worse  folly.  Thinking 
of  her  this  morning,  Arthur  vowed  he  would  at  least  do 
what  he  could.  He  would  swallow  the  pill  of  his  own 
making.  If  the  girl  were  breaking  her  heart  for  him,  her 
heart  must  not  be  broken.  And  if  there  was  a  touch  still 
of  boyish  egotism  in  thus  considering  himself  the  panacea 
for  Rosie's  case,  Arthur's  intention  at  any  rate  was  sin- 
cere and  honourable  enough. 

His  hasty  walking — and  Arthur  was  in  no  mood  that 
morning  to  saunter  in  the  hohns  or  dally  by  the  river-side 
— soon  brought  him  to  the  cottage. 

Young  Summerfield  was  dressing  sheep's  feet  in  the  big 
barn  across  the  road  ;  and,  hearing  the  gate  click  and  look- 
ing up  to  see  Arthur  disappearing  down  the  slanting  path, 
his  hand  shook,  cutting  deeper  than  he  intended  into  the 
quick  of  the  ewe's  hoof,  which  bled  freely.  He  smeared 
it  with  salve,  let  the  animal  go  and  standing  up  to  stretch 
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himself  before  catching  another  of  the  huddled,  timorous 
things,  watched  the  brief  interview  at  Catherine's  door, 
unsuspected  and  unseen. 

Rosie,  too,  had  not  seen  Arthur  since  the  Bazaar.  And 
though  when  in  the  morning  after  that  restless  night,  she 
had  wakened  to  a  world  all  smiUng  and  refreshed,  hope 
had  revived — as  hope  in  young  hearts  will — ^it  had  not 
lasted  long. 

From  that  day  Rosie  resigned  herself.  Arthur  was  not 
for  her.  He  had  known  it  all  along.  Now  she  knew  it. 
And,  between  humiUated  vanity  and  wounded  love,  Rose 
felt  as  if  she  must  ahnost  die.  When  she  opened  her 
grandmother's  door  at  Arthur's  knock  ;  and,  pale  with 
the  strain  of  long  nursing,  waited  patiently  what  he  had 
to  say,  she  looked  the  very  shadow  of  the  girl  who  had 
met  him  on  the  wooden  foot-bridge  only  three  or  four 
months  ago. 

"  How  is  Catherine  ?  "  Arthur  asked. 

And  she  answered  him  quite  simply. 

"  She  is  dying,  sir." 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  those  old  rumours  that  con- 
nected Catherine's  daughter  with  Sir  William  Crane  and 
invested  poor  Rosie  with  the  doubtful  glamour  of  such 
parentage,  one  might  well  have  believed  it  now  as  she  stood 
there  in  the  doorway,  more  dignified  in  her  pale  sorrow  than 
Arthur  had  ever  known  her  and  answering  his  faltering 
question  with  that  curt  yet  so  pregnant,  "  She  is  dying,  sir." 
Another  of  her  class  would  have  added  nauseous  details, 
would  not  have  shrunk — nay,  would  have  rather  gloried— 
in  exposmg  in  all  their  pitiful  humihty  the  shames  and 
weaknesses  that  beset  our  perishable  bodies. 

That  "  sir,"  too,  was  a  master  stroke.  It  had  nothing  of 
obsequiousness,  nothing  of  the  parlour-maid  as  one  might 
say.  It  imbued  Rosie  with  a  worth  she  had  never  had  in 
Arthur's  eyes  before  ;  it  set  the  distance  between  them  ; 
as  a  tale  of  what  the  girl  had  suffered — was  suffering  even 
then — no  shrewish  clamour  could  have  been  half  so  eloquent. 
Briefly  as  she  had  spoken,  her  Hp  had  quivered,  her  voice 
trembled  over  that  word  "  dying."  And  Arthur,  stricken, 
remorseful,  ashamed,  hoping  above  aU  things  she  would 
not  begin  to  cry,  murmured  lamely  : 
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"  I  am  sorry." 

Rose  knew  the  truth  then.  Had  Arthur  loved  her,  no 
social  consideration,  nothing  could  have  held  him  from  her 
at  that  moment.  She  was  frightened — who  is  not  fright- 
ened with  Death  so  close  ?  Lonely,  desolate,  she  craved 
the  shelter  of  his  arms,  the  comfort  of  his  voice.  And 
Arthur  had  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to  give,  for  Arthur 
did  not  love  her.  This  was  Rosie's  reading  of  it,  who  did 
not  know  that  Arthur's  recent  resolution,  to  ask  her  to 
marry  him  and  share  his  fortunes  in  Canada,  seemed  to 
him  now  nothing  but  impertinence.  Only  she  loved 
Arthur. 

For  a  moment  they  stood,  staring  mutely  into  one 
another's  faces,  reading  the  truth  there.  Then,  very 
gently,  Rose  closed  the  door  between  them  ;  and  Arthur 
wallied  rapidly  away. 

Lady  Crane  was  superintending  the  erection  of  some 
marquees  in  the  park,  when  Arthur  presented  himself. 

"  Well,  godson,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  looking  at  him 
shrewdly,  "  come  to  be  lectured,  damn  it  ?  " 

And  Arthur  answered  : 

"  Lecture  me  as  much  as  you  hke,  godmother,  only  keep 
the  promise  you  made  me." 

That  afternoon  there  was  no  more  joyous  guest  at  Lady 
Crane's  garden-party  than  Mr.  Arthur  Demaine.  To  tell 
you  how  gallantly  he  danced  attendance  upon  all  the  old 
ladies,  how  audaciously  he  flirted  \vith  all  the  young  ones, 
would  be  beside  the  mark  perhaps  ;  though  many  a  dowager 
— even  some  of  the  county  dowagers — ^were  heard  to  regret 
before  nightfall  that  so  charming  and  handsome  a  young 
man  should  be  so  entirely  without  prospects. 

When  the  time  came  to  go,  and  he  had  seen  his  sisters 
into  the  carriage,  in  which  Lady  Crane — ^whose  attentions 
to  the  pair  had  been  most  marked  throughout  the  function 
— had  insisted  that  they  should  drive  home,  Arthur 
whispered  to  Helen,  who  thought  how  good  and  kind  her 
brother  was,  that  he  himself  would  walk  home  round  by  the 
lane  and  ask  after  Catherine. 

At  the  cottage,  in  both  the  Uttle  windows  either  side  the 
porch,  the  white  blinds  were  drawn  down  ;    and  Arthur 
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was  standing  irresolute,  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  the  gate, 
when  Robin  Summerfield,  a  sack  over  his  shoulder,  a  sheep- 
dog following  at  his  heels,  came  out  of  Catherine's  garth. 
Seeing  Arthur  there,  he  stood  still,  looking  ready  to  throw 
down  his  sack  and  begin  anew  their  interrupted  game  of 
fisticuffs.    The  dog  growled. 

"  Well,  Bob,"  said  Arthur,  in  his  old,  genial,  careless 
way,  though  his  voice  was  softened,  "  don't  look  so  angry. 
I'm  off  on  Saturday.  It  may  be  years  before  I'm  here 
again."  Then  he  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage  with  the  simple  interrogation,  "  When  ?  " 

"  At  six  this  evening,"  said  Robin.  "  My  mother's 
with  her  now.  When  they've  finished,  she'll  bring  her 
across  home." 

Though  no  names  were  mentioned,  Arthur  knew  quite 
well  what  he  meant,  who  was  to  be  left,  who  to  be  taken. 

"  Well,  I  must  go,"  he  said,  giving  himself  a  shake. 

"  Are  you  going  f ar  ?  "     Robin  put  the  question  stiffly. 

"  To  Canada,  old  man,"  said  Arthur  nonchalantly  ;  and 
laughed  outright  into  the  other's  astonished  face.  "  Wish 
me  luck,  won't  you  ?  "  he  added,  putting  out  his  hand. 

They  shook  hands ;  and  Robin  watched  him  till  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  road,  the  dog  that  had  growled 
before  whimpering  now,  as  if  it  were  sorry  to  see  him  go. 
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SALLIE 

U      AT  Balmoral." 

"  But — "  began  Mrs.  Squire. 
That  she  was  yearning  to  learn  more  there 
is  no  disguising,  that  at  the  moment  her 
curiosity  was  so  aroused,  so  intense,  she  would  have  given 
her  best  Sheraton  cabinet  to  satisfy  it,  is  undeniable  :  and 
with  any  other  person  than  i\liss  Fitzroy — granted  Mrs. 
Squire's  own  natural  pertinacity,  her  commanding  ways, 
and  air  of  arrogance  as  secondin  command  to  Lady  Crane 
— it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter.  Question  would 
have  followed  question,  combined  with  a  Uttle  judicious 
but  effective  pressing. 

Thus  the  mistress  of  Springfield  would  have  dealt  had 
her  informant  been  any  ordinary  person  ;  but  Miss  Georgina 
Fitzroy  was  anything  but  ordinary  and  therein  lay  the 
secret  of  Mrs.  Squire's  discomfiture.  Crazy  as  she  con- 
sidered her  poor  hostess  to  be  in  all  points  except,  perhaps, 
her  pretensions  to  royalty,  in  which,  like  the  rest  of  Apple- 
thwaite,  Mrs.  Squire  ever  held  the  greatest  belief,  there  was 
a  dignity,  an  authority,  a  firmness,  in  fact,  about  the  odd 
creature  that,  overbearing  as  she  could  be  to  most  people, 
the  mistress  of  Springfield  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

Thus  when  Miss  Fitzroy  in  answer  to  that  eager  "  But  " 
repUed  gently  but  firmly,  "  Excuse  me,  dear  Mrs.  Squire, 
I  have  neglected  my  dear  parents  too  long,"  Mrs.  Squire 
not  only  found  it  impossible  to  ask  another  question  but 
made  all  haste  to  bring  her  own  visit  to  a  close.  To  see 
Miss  Fitzroy  chatting  and  laughing  with  those  unseen 
visitants  of  hers,  to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  other 
laughter,  other  chatter,  was  more  than  Mrs.  Squire,  in  the 
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disturbed  state  of  her  nerves  that  afternoon,  could  really 
bear.  She  therefore  made  all  haste  to  take  her  leave, 
even  going  so  far,  in  her  nervous  wish  to  conciliate  Miss 
Fitzroy  and  get  away  from  her,  as  to  include  her  "  dear 
papa  and  mamma  "  in  her  parting  salutation. 

Upon  the  doorstep  Mrs.  Squire  hesitated.  Her  first 
intention  had  been  to  go  to  the  Vicarage  and  warn  Phihp 
and,  surely,  in  this  instance,  PhiUp  could  not  refuse  to  be 
warned  as  he  had  done  once  before  ;  but  it  was  still  raining 
and,  though  Mrs.  Squire's  bonnet  was  a  renovation,  the 
crape  upon  it  was  new.  After  all,  there  was  to-morrow 
when,  with  Mr.  Squire  safely  away,  and  the  simplest  of 
midday  meals  allowable,  Mrs.  Squire  would  have  the  whole 
morning  to  dispose  of  as  she  Hked,  in  which  case  she  would 
not  confine  herself  to  seeing  Philip  only  but  Mrs.  Errington 
also.  Under  the  circumstances  the  lady  could  hardly 
refuse  to  supplement  Miss  Fitzroy's  information  with  the 
truth,  should  Mrs.  Squire  choose  to  demand  it.  For  the 
lady's  sake  and  possibly  because  her  afternoon's  occupation 
had  inclined  her  to  be  more  charitable  than  usual  to  human 
failings,  Mrs.  Squire  hoped,  as  she  put  up  her  black  silk 
sunshade — and  better  a  sunshade  than  nothing  at  all  in 
such  a  shower — that  the  story  would  be  a  creditable  one. 

Thus  Mrs.  Squire  turned  her  steps  towards  Springfield, 
and  was  never  more  reheved  and  consoled  and  humanly 
comforted  than  when  she  passed  through  its  stout  iron  gates 
and  saw  Sallie,  heedless  of  the  rain,  come  flying  down  the 
drive  to  meet  her. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  for  Mrs.  Squire's  plans, 
after  a  restless  night,  due  as  much  to  the  condition  in  which 
Master  Tom  had  returned  from  the  Red  Lion  as  to  the 
problem  of  Mrs.  Errington's  husband,  Mrs.  Squire  was 
awakened  betimes  by  an  unusual  and  startling  sound.  A 
horse  was  actually  beneath  the  window,  stamping  and  paw- 
ing the  Springfield  drive  in  a  way  that  made  Mrs.  Squire  feel 
really  thankful  that  James  was  not  at  her  side.  With  a 
wadded  bed-jacket  wrapped  about  her  portly  shoulders 
and  the  frill  of  her  night-cap  framing  her  still  comely  face, 
Mrs.  Squire  opened  the  window  and  looked  out. 

There  was  the  horse — a  very  spirited-looking  animal 
in  Mrs.  Squire's  opinion — and  behind  the  horse  a  smart 
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yellow  dog-cart ;  and  in  the  dog-cart  sat  a  young  man, 
whose  face,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  window,  was  curiously 
and  puzzlingly  familiar.  The  young  man  bowed  ;  and  Mrs. 
Squire  bowed  ;  and  no  one  else  in  Applethwaite  could  have 
achieved  so  much  dignity  as  did  the  mistress  of  Spring- 
field under  the  same  circumstances.  When  the  young  man 
gave  his  name  Mrs.  Squire  knew  it  at  once.  Why,  she  had 
been  at  school  with  his  mother  ;  and  had  danced  long  ago 
with  his  father.  No  need  for  bows  and  such-like  amenities. 
A  smile  of  the  broadest  maternal  sort  hovered  about  Mrs. 
Squire's  mouth,  as,  no  more  heeding  the  bed-jacket  and 
night-cap  than  if  the  speaker  had  been  her  own  son,  she 
leaned  further  forward  to  catch  his  message. 

It  seemed  from  the  young  man's  tale  that  "  Miss  Julia  " 
had  been  so  lonely  at  the  inn  and  knowing  how  his  sister 
who  kept  house  for  him  craved  for  a  female  companion,  he 
had  taken  it  upon  himself,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  old  friend- 
ship which  had  always  existed  between  the  Squires  and  his 
parents,  to  invite  Mr.  Squire  and  his  daughter  to  stay  the 
night  with  them. 

"  Most  kind  and  considerate  of  you,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs. 
Squire. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  the  night — Mrs.  Squire's  bland 
face  became  a  trifle  anxious — ^Mr.  Squire  had  been  taken  ill. 
Nothing  to  be  alarmed  at,  so  the  doctor  had  assured  them, 
but  Miss  Juha  was  so  frightened  and  Mr.  Squire  himself 
seemed  to  long  so  for  his  wife's  presence,  that,  in  short, 
the  chivalrous  young  man  had  driven  all  the  way  through 
the  fresh  dawn  of  this  August  morning  to  convey  Mrs. 
Squire  to  her  husband's  side. 

Having  questioned  the  young  man  a  little  more  intimately 
about  Mr.  Squire's  symptoms  and  so  assured  herself  that 
it  was  nothing  worse  than  the  usual  attack  of  colic  to  which 
he  was  sometimes  subject,  and  having  offered  young  Mr. 
■  Mowbray  refreshment,  which  he  refused,  preferring,  as 
he  said,  to  remain  in  the  dog-cart  tiU  she  was  ready,  Mrs. 
Squire  closed  the  window  and  proceeded  to  dress  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Miss  Sallie  Squire,  who  was  sleeping  with  her  mother  in 
her  father's  absence,  woke  up  during  the  interview,  and 
nothing  would  content  her  but  that  she  must  wake  Millie, 
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too,  and  both  of  them  peep  through  their  mother's  curtains 
at  the  young  man  below.  Nor  did  Mrs.  Squire  permit  them 
any  clearer  view  than  might  be  gathered  from  behind  the 
folds  of  Nottingham  lace,  knowing  as  she  did,  from  experi- 
ence, that  young  men's  hearts  are  fickle  and  that  faces  like 
Millie's,  flushed  with  sleep  and  dimpling,  seen  so  at  the 
high  tide  of  a  glorious  dawn,  might  prove  dangerous  to  a 
sister's  chances. 

Having  completed  her  toilet  with  praiseworthy  expedi- 
tion, and  instructed  Millie  to  take  care  of  Sallie,  and  Jane, 
the  cook,  who  was  of  mature  years,  to  attend  to  Master 
Tom,  should  he  wake  up  with  a  headache,  Mrs.  Squire 
took  a  hurried  but  tender  farewell  of  her  family.  Her  right 
foot  was  firmly  poised  on  the  front  step  of  the  cart,  when  a 
sudden  thought  struck  her. 

"  Excuse  me  one  moment,  Mr.  Mowbray,"  said  Mrs. 
Squire  to  the  young  gentleman. 

Upstairs  Sallie  was  clamouring  for  Millie  to  make  haste 
and  do  her  hair. 

"  MiUie,"  said  her  mother,  "  should  you  hear  any  silly 
talk  about  your  uncle  and  the  lady  at  Church  House,  con- 
tradict it  at  once.  I  regret  to  say  Mrs.  Errington's  husband 
is  still  alive." 

Then  Mrs.  Squire  hastened  away,  her  conscience  relieved  ; 
and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  made  herself  as  agreeable  to  young 
Mr.  Mowbray  as  an  old  and  dear  friend  of  his  mother's 
possibly  could. 

But  Mrs.  Errington's  husband  !  SalHe,  who  had  as  great 
an  interest  in  Applethwaite  gossip  as  any  of  the  ladies  who 
gathered  about  the  Dorcas  table,  had  heard  and  pondered. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  Sallie  Squire  was  a  lovable 
child.  She  was  not.  The  perpetual  curate,  who  had 
suffered  many  things  at  her  hands,  could  not  bear  her. 
But  she  was  not  destined  to  grow  up,  which  was,  perhaps, 
one  reason  why  in  recalling  her  afterwards,  Applethwaite 
always  spoke  of  her  impish  oddities  kindly. 

Extremely  precocious,  far  more  worldly-wise  indeed  than 
her  sister  Millie,  Sallie  knew  at  once,  from  her  mother's 
manner,  that  she  had  got  hold  of  a  good  thing. 

Mrs.  Errington  not  a  widow.  Sallie  was  sure  there  were 
lots  of  ladies  in  Applethwaite  who  would  be  interested  in  so 
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startling  an  item  of  information.  It  was  the  child's  way 
to  play  truant  when  she  could  and  pay  a  round  of  visits 
on  her  own  account  among  her  mother's  friends.  In  her 
odd,  unchildish  fashion  she  courted  the  society  of  people 
older  than  herself.  But  SalUe  was  exclusive  and  a  reader 
of  character.  She  knew  quite  well  that  some  of  the  ladies 
who  made  such  a  fuss  of  her  in  the  Springfield  drawing- 
room,  even  when  she  trod  on  their  toes  or  dropped  a  piece 
of  buttered  toast  upon  their  best  gowns,  cared  not  at  all 
for  her  company  when  she  visited  them  on  her  own  account. 

Sallic's  life  was  only  short ;  but  she  had  suffered  already 
many  a  rebuff.  "  Whatever  are  you  wanting  now,  Sallie 
Squire  ?  I  am  sure  your  mother  doesn't  know  where  you 
arc.  Go  home  at  once,  you  naughty  Httle  girl."  Greetings 
like  this  Sallie  never  forgot  nor  forgave.  And  very  rarely 
did  she  incur  a  second  snub  of  the  same  kind.  But  there 
were  others  who  always  made  her  welcome.  Honest 
Mrs.  Smithson  was  one  ;  her  Demaine  cousins,  though 
Arthur  used  to  tease  her  unmercifully  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
not  only  Miss  Blackburn  but  Miss  Lydia. 

No  sooner  then  was  breakfast  over  that  morning  than, 
instead  of  sitting  on  a  high  stool  in  the  kitchen,  shelling 
peas,  which  was  the  programme  her  elders  had  mapped  out 
for  her,  Sallie  stole  upstairs  and  put  on  her  best  hat ; 
further  she  provided  herself  with  a  sunshade  of  Julia's  and 
a  handkerchief  belonging  to  the  same  young  lady,  lace- 
edged  and  profusely  scented  with  Julia's  own  lavender- 
water.  From  her  mother's  room  she  got  the  green  glass 
smeUing-bottle  that  I\Irs.  Squire  was  wont  to  take  with  her 
to  church  in  hot  weather ;  and  from  Millie  she  borrowed 
some  silver  bangles  which  hung  loosely  on  her  thin  little 
wrists.  Thus  equipped  and  whilst  Millie  was  too  busy 
making  beds  to  notice  her  absence— Mrs.  Squire  saw  to  it 
that  all  her  girls  were  well  versed  in  domestic  matters  ; 
Sallie  proceeded  on  her  way,  full  of  the  wonderful  news 
about  Mrs.  Errington,  which  she  intended  to  barter  for  as 
high  a  price  as  possible.  Here  I  may  say  that  nothing  of 
SalUe's  was  ever  given.  She  was  a  usurer  by  birth  ;  Millie 
was  constantly  in  her  debt  for  various  oddments ;  even 
Mrs.  Squire,  strict  mother  though  she  was,  found  a  bribe 
the  easiest  way  of  getting  Sallie  to  do  what  she  wanted. 
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As  Sallie  walked  along,  finding  it  a  little  difficult  to  mani- 
pulate both  sunshade  and  smelling-bottle,  to  say  nothing 
of  Millie's  bangles,  one  of  which  feU  off  and  was  lost  for 
ever,  she  cogitated  no  doubt  within  herself  where  she  was 
Hkely  to  get  the  best  price  for  her  information.  Mrs, 
Smithson  was  always  good  for  a  tart  or  cheese-cake  ;  but 
then  Sallie  had  just  breakfasted,  a  Httle  more  heartily 
than  usual  because  Millie  had  aUowed  her  to  spread  as 
much  brown  sugar  as  she  liked  over  her  bread  and  butter, 
Millie,  it  being  understood,  doing  the  same  on  condition 
that  nothing  was  said  to  Tom.  Therefore  the  tart  might 
wait  till  later  when,  if  she  were  hungry,  a  Httle  judicious 
bargaining  would  no  doubt  procure  her  two.  But  Miss 
Blackburn  was  always  good  for  a  threepenny  bit ;  and  Miss 
Lydia  would  possibly  let  her  take  Timothy  for  a  walk. 
Mr.  Squire  allowed  no  dogs  at  Springfield ;  and  dogs  and 
cats  were  SaUie's  dehght. 

Thus  it  was  to  the  Miss  Blackbums'  door  in  the  market- 
place that  Sallie  wended  her  way  ;  and,  in  reaching  up  to 
ring  the  bell,  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  her  mother's  smell- 
ing-bottle, which  was  then  and  there  smashed  to  atoms. 

Contrary  to  their  usual  habit,  the  Miss  Blackbums  had 
hardly  finished  breakfast,  not  that  they  had  risen  later — 
the  sisters  had  never  been  unpunctual  in  their  lives — ^but 
because  a  discussion,  begun  at  the  table  by  Miss. Lydia, 
had  outlasted  the  meal. 

No  one,  you  may  be  sure,  had  been  more  agog  than  Miss 
Lydia  Blackburn  that  morning  after  the  fateful  scene 
she  had  witnessed  in  its  early  hours.  Her  air  on  first 
coming  down  had  been  one  of  such  conscious  rectitude,  such 
suppressed  mental  excitement,  that  Miss  Patience — think- 
ing of  Lady's  Crane  garden-party  that  afternoon — ^had 
cast  more  than  one  anxious  look  at  the  two  decanters  upon 
the  sideboard.  But  the  fluid  in  them  was  stationary ; 
and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  practised  eye  of  Miss 
Patience  that  Lydia  had  not  had  to  fortify  herself  during 
the  night  with  either  the  whisky  or  the  brandy. 

For  once  in  a  way,  the  morning  doings  in  the  market- 
place, such,  for  instance,  as  the  hurried  ablution  by  Mrs. 
Moody  of  Miss  Fitzroy's  doorstep,  the  tardy  opening  of 
the  chemist's  shutters,  or  the  loitering  of  the  old  postman 
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with  the  letters,  roused  no  ire  ;  but  when  the  churchyard 
gate  clanged,  and  the  next  moment  Arthur  Demaine  was 
seen  striding  at  full  speed  across  the  cobbles,  Miss  Lydia 
heaved  a  sigh  of  quite  unusual  commiseration. 

"  Ah,  poor  young  fellov/.  I  wonder  what  he  would  say 
if  he  had  only  seen  what  I  saw  last  night." 

Miss  Patience  looked  up. 

"  If  they  don't  marry,"  continued  Miss  Lydia  enigmati- 
cally, "  it's  time  they  did." 

This  time  IMiss  Patience  blushed.  She  knew  quite  well 
from  her  sister's  manner  the  pair  in  question  ;  and  she 
i^  blushed,  poor  lady,  at  the  innuendo.  Miss  Lydia's  phrase 
"  — ambiguous  though  it  appeared — had  only  one  applica- 
tion among  the  Applethwaite  ladies.  A  matron  might 
use  it  broadly,  tolerantly,  conscious  of  human  weaknesses  ; 
but  it  never  dropped  from  virgin  lips  without  a  sour  dis- 
approval, of  forbidden  raptures,  a  coiiviction  of  secret 
licence  expressed  with  maidenly  propriety. 

"  I  see  she's  gone  off  by  the  first  train  this  morning," 
continued  Miss  Lydia.  "  Perhaps  it's  to  buy  the  trous- 
seau.    It's  more  than  time." 

"  Lydia,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  What  I  say,"  replied  Miss  Lydia,  buttering  her  toast. 
"  Wliat  you  would  be  the  first  to  say  yourself  had  you 
witnessed  the  disgraceful  scene  I  saw  last  night." 

Miss  Blackburn  heard  her  sister's  story  with  rare 
impatience. 

"  Such  nonsense,  Lydia.  I  will  never  believe  a  thing 
like  that  of  Philip  Demaine." 

"  If  it  was  not  Phihp  Demaine — more  shame  to  him," 
retorted  Miss  Lydia,  "  I'U — ^I'll  eat  my  head,  won't  I, 
Timothy  ?  " 

Miss  Patience  pondered. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  was  not  Arthur  ?  " 

Miss  Lydia  pshawed  impatiently. 

Was  she  at  all  hkely  to  take  Arthur  for  his  father  ?  Did 
Arthur  wear  a  shovel  hat  ?  Had  she  been  fully  dressed, 
that  is  to  say,  had  it  been  possible  to  have  done  so  without 
running  the  risk  of  catching  cold,  she  would  have  opened 
the  window,  put  out  her  head  and  pubhcly  denounced 
him.     Yes,  she  would  ! 
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"  As  it  is,"  concluded  Miss  Lydia  spitefully,  "  I  suppose 
like  other  people  in  Applethwaite  have  done,  they'll 
marry  and  nothing  more  will  be  said." 

"  Lydia,"  said  Miss  Blackburn  sternly,  "  I  will  not  hear 
you  say  such  things.  How  can  you  be  so  mistaken  and  so 
wicked  ?  " 

"  Wicked,  am  I  ?  "  retorted  Miss  Lydia  furiously. 

Fortunately  for  the  sisters,  it  was  at  that  moment  that 
Sallie  rang  the  bell. 

Miss  Lydia  went  to  the  door — poor  Miss  Blackburn  was 
far  too  agitated — and  it  was  curious  and  pathetic  to  see 
how  the  coarse  shrewishness  that  she  had  shown  in  speak- 
ing of  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  vanished  the  moment 
she  beheld  Sallie  standing  there  on  the  step,  all  a-tremble, 
looking  ruefully  down  at  the  sorry  remains  of  the  bottle  of 
smelling-salts. 

"  It's  mamma's,"  said  Sallie. 

"  Whatever  made  you  take  it  ?  "  said  Miss  Lydia.  Then 
seeing  how  the  child  was  shaking,  she  took  her  hand. 
"  Come,  come,  don't  be  so  frightened.  Ann  shall  sweep 
it  up.  And  presently  you  and  I  will  go  across  to  Mr. 
Wright's  and  see  if  we  can  get  another  Uke  it.  Only," 
concluded  Miss  Lydia,  mindful  of  Sallie's  morals,  "  you 
must  tell  mamma  the  truth,  you  know." 

"  Mamma's  away,"  said  Sallie. 

This  was  news  indeed. 

Miss  Lydia  drew  the  child  into  the  dining-room. 

"  She  says  her  mamma's  away,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 

"  Papa's  ill,"  said  SaUie. 

In  her  uncanny  way,  she  was  perfectly  conscious  that  her 
entrance  upon  the  scene  was  a  relief  to  the  sisters,  that  her 
news  was  doubly  welcome  for  the  distraction  it  afforded ; 
for  all  that  she  was  careful  to  give  each  item  singly,  drop  by 
drop,  thus  increasing  the  curiosity  which  she  knew  only  a 
full  recital  would  assuage. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  said  Miss  Blackburn,  when  at  last 
Sallie  had  finished.  ' '  Your  papa  ill  and  your  mamma  away 
and  this  young  man  !     How  very  interesting  it  all  is  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Miss  Lydia  shamelessly,  "  you  shall  stay 
and  wash  Timothy.     He  needs  a  bath." 

Sallie's  eyes  ghstened.     Washing  Timothy  was  better 
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even  than  taking  him  out.  But  ]\Iiss  Blackburn  was  still 
preoccupied  :  she  had  not  as  yet  produced  the  expected 
threepenny  bit.     Sallie  was  cautious. 

"  Haven't  you  any  change  to-day,  Miss  Patience  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  I  may  have,"  Miss  Patience  said,  turning  up  her  skirt 
and  fumbling  in  her  petticoat-pocket — the  only  safe  place 
to  keep  a  purse  in  Miss  Smothit's  opinion. 

"  I  have  something  more  to  tell,"  said  Sallie  mildly, 
"  'tremely  interesting." 

"  I  think  I  have  a  threepenny  bit  if  you  haven't,  Patty," 
said  Miss  Lydia.  Something  told  her  that  Sallie's  news 
that  day  was  worth  it. 

"  I  had  one,"  said  Miss  Patience. 

"  If  you  have,"  said  Sallie,  "  I  shouldn't  mind  them  both." 

Strange  child.  Such  worldly  wisdom,  so  brief  a  pilgrimage! 

"  You  must  put  them  in  your  money-box  then,"  said 
Miss  Lydia,  who  had  a  parsimonious  distrust  of  giving  money 
to  any  child  only  to  spend. 

"  I  will  put  one  in  my  money-box,"  said  Sallie,  "  and 
spend  the  other."  Her  face  shone  with  delight  as  she  took 
the  coins. 

"  And  now  what  is  it  you  have  to  tell  us  ?  "  said  Miss 
Lydia  ;  and  none  would  have  been  more  shocked  and 
indignant  than  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  had  it  been  suggested 
that  she  had  just  bought  and  paid  for  SalUe's  news. 

"  It's  what  mamma  told  Millie,"  said  SaUie. 

"  Oh,"  said  Miss  Lydia  with  some  disappointment. 

Sallie  dropped  her  sunshade  and  folded  her  dirty  Utile 
hands.  She  was  ludicrously  hke  her  mother  at  that  moment 
both  in  look,  air,  and  voice. 

"  Mamma  said,  '  Millie,  should  you  hear  any  silly  talk 
about  your  uncle  and  the  lady  at  Church  House  '  " — the 
sisters  looked  quickly  at  one  another — "  '  contradict  it  at 
once.  I  regret  to  say  Mrs.  Errington's  husband  is  still 
alive.'  " 

Never  had  Sallie  achieved  such  a  triumph  as  she  did  that 
morning  :  poor  Miss  Blackburn's  consternation,  such  evil, 
malevolent  satisfaction  in  Miss  Lydia's  face  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  hfe,  SaUie  knew  what  it  was  to  shrink  from 
one  who  had  always  treated  her  weU. 
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"  Is  it  true,  Sallie  ?  "  gasped  Miss  Blackburn  at  last. 

And  even  as  Sallie  replied,  Miss  Lydia  caught  her  up 
impatiently  : 

"  Can't  you  see  it's  true,  Patience.  The  child's  her 
mother  all  over.  Of  course  it's  true.  What  a  story  1 
What  a  shameful,  shameful  story  !  " 

"  We  don't  know,"  began  Miss  Blackburn.  "  There  may 
be  some  mistake." 

"  There  is  no  mistake,"  cried  Miss  Lydia.  "  I  have 
seen  enough  and  now  I've  heard  enough.  Bad  as  it  is, 
I  can  only  say  it's  no  worse  than  I  have  always  thought." 

And  now  befell  Sallie  one  of  those  trials  of  faith  that 
shatter  our  beUef  in  our  fellow-men. 

"'May  I  begin  to  wash  Timothy  now  ?  "  said  Sallie. 

"  No,  you  may  not,"  said  Miss  Lydia  sharply.  "  You 
may  neither  wash  him  nor  take  him  out.  I  have  much 
to  do  and  much  to  decide  this  morning.  That  man  is  a 
disgrace  to  his  cloth.  Even  if  I  have  to  do  it  myself,  he 
shall  be  exposed." 

"  Lydia,"  unplored  Miss  Blackburn,  "  I  beg  of  you  to 
do  nothing  until  we  know  more." 

"  I  shall  do  my  duty,"  replied  Miss  Lydia  grimly. 

Sallie  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  some  perplexity. 
The  extra  threepenny-bit,  especially  as  she  had  agreed  to 
put  it  in  her  money-box,  did  not  make  up  for  not  washing 
Timothy.  Troubled  as  she  was.  Miss  Blackburn 's  dismayed 
face  softened  at  the  sight  of  the  child's  disappointment. 

"  Come  into  the  kitchen  with  me,  Sallie,"  she  said  kindly, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  some  cakes,  and  you  shall  help." 

But  Sallie  was  both  observant  and  ambitious.  If  the 
news  had  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Miss  Blackburns, 
what  might  it  not  produce  upon  Mrs.  Smithson  ?  Mrs. 
Smithson  in  any  case  was  good  for  a  tart,  if  not  two,  and 
might,  under  such  circumstances,  be  induced  to  give  her 
three  and  perhaps  a  glass  of  her  cowsUp  or  dandelion  wine 
besides.  SaUie  picked  up  her  sunshade,  thrust  Millie's 
bangles  further  up  her  skiimy  arm,  and  with  her  money 
still  tightly  clasped,  she  took  her  leave. 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  she  said  politely  to  Miss  Black- 
burn— ^Miss  Lydia  had  already  left  the  room — "  I  have  other 
calls  to  pay." 
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CHAPTER     XXIX 

THE   ANONYMOUS   LETTER 

THE  bishop  in  whose  diocese  Applethwaite  was 
situated  was  sitting  one  hot  August  morning 
in  his  study,  dubiously  regarding  a  letter,  which 
lay  open  upoji  his  writing-table. 
It  was  such  a  study  as  many  a  less  fortunate  cleric  might 
and  very  often  did  heartily  envy  :  Uned  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  books,  not  tlie  old,  fusty,  often  valueless 
editions  that  do  congregate  in  a  country  parson's  library  ; 
but  the  very  cream  of  the  old  together  with  all  that  was 
most  modern  and  most  authoritative  upon  those  subjects 
naturaUy  dear  to  the  theological  mind,  rare  and  valuable 
works,  whose  price  alone  must  have  entirely  prohibited 
them  from  the  generahty  of  the  diocesan  clergy,  details  of 
whose  hvings  the  curious  may  find  in  Crockford.  Nor  was 
the  collection  confined  to  theology  ;  there  were  many  other 
volumes,  some  rare,  some  costly,  some  cheap,  including  a 
whole  shelf  of  monographs  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  that  bore  witness  to  the  bishop's  interest  in  a  range 
of  subjects  not  always  those  one  expects  a  bishop  to  be 
interested  in.  Fiction,  too,  was  well  represented.  There 
was  not,  indeed,  a  more  discriminate  lover  of  the  art,  a 
more  voracious  reader  of  the  novel,  old  or  new,  dull  or 
sensational,  in  three  volumes  or  in  one,  or  simply  a  sixpenny 
reprint,  than  was  the  bishop.  Some  said  he  wrote  them 
himself  under  a  pseudonym,  of  course,  like  the  sportsman 
he  was,  not  wishing  to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  some 
unknown  penman  ;  though  a  homily  from  him  in  any  of 
the  Church  magazines  was  always  fully  signed,  seeing  that 
spiritual  advice  from  a  bishop  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  greater  eflScacy  than  that  of  some  unknown  cleric — mas- 
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querading  as  "  Rusticus,"  "  Sylvanus,"  or  any  other 
humble  nomenclature  you  like  to  think  of — though  theirs 
may  be  just  as  sound.  I  don't  say  sounder.  I,  myself, 
have  an  inborn  respect  for  authority  in  high  places  :  and 
would  rather  hear  what  a  bishop  has  to  say  any  day  than  a 
minor  canon. 

As  to  the  bishop's  wife,  though  there  was  a  whisper  in 
the  diocese  that  she  and  Mrs.  Proudie  might  have  shaken 
hands,  she  was  not  at  the  bishop's  elbow  on  this  occasion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bishop  had  already  safe-guarded 
himself  from  wifely  intrusion. 

"  Tell  Mrs,  Pendlebur^-,"  he  had  said  mildly  but  firmly 
to  his  chaplain,  "  Tell  Mrs.  Pendlebury,  I  shall  be  busy  all 
morning.  I  am  solving  rather  a  knotty  point.  And  no 
one  must  disturb  me,  please." 

The  knotty  point  was  the  letter  lying  open  on  the  bishop's 
table.  Though  the  writing  was  obviously  disguised,  it 
was  a  woman's  hand ;  and  he  sighed  and  said,  "  Poor 
thing,"  as  he  took  it  up  and  read  once  more  carefully 
through. 

In  a  little  drawer  in  his  desk,  the  bishop  had  long  ago 
stored  three  other  letters  of  the  same  sort.  He  got  them 
out  now  and  compared  them.  Though  the  paper  was  dis- 
coloured, the  ink  faded,  the  writing  much  firmer,  it  was  the 
same  hand  and  the  same  signature,  "  Nema,"  a  feminine 
rendering  that  might  have  amused  the  bishop  had  not  the 
thing  seemed  to  him  so  melancholy. 

The  complaints  made  in  the  three  old  letters  were  much 
less  serious,  however,  than  the  accusation  contained  in  the 
latest  one — details  of  litual  which  the  writer  considered 
Popish  and  begged  the  bishop  to  check  before  the  young 
incumbent  of  Apple thwaite  had  turned  their  "  beloved 
church  into  a  Romish  chapel."  "  What  do  we  Protestants 
want  with  incense,"  wrote  the  lady  of  those  days,  "  so  long 
as  we  have  the  odour  of  good  works  ?  " 

"  I  must  insist,"  wrote  Nema  on  the  third  occasion, 
"  upon  your  either  coming  yourself  or  sending  your  chaplain 
to  view  the  cross  he  had  placed  upon  the  altar,  in  memory, 
so  he  says,  of  his  wife.  Otherwise  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  feel  compelled  to  tear  the  Popish  symbol  down." 

On  this  occasion  the  bishop  had  taken  action.     Perhaps 
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he  was  afraid  of  the  lady's  energetic  threat.  At  any  rate 
he  had  sent  his  chaplain  on  a  private  visit  of  inspection, 
with  the  result,  that  an  episcopal  letter  had  appeared  in 
the  Applethwaite  Parish  Magazine,  dealing  circumspectly 
with  the  regulation  inches  within  which  a  cross  above  the 
altar  might  be  permissible  to  a  Protestant  conscience. 

But  the  last  letter  of  all  voiced  complaints  of  a  fouler 
sort.  A  man's  character  was  assailed  ;  indecencies  of  the 
basest  sort  imputed  ;  an  intrigue — and  a  shameless  one — 
with  a  married  woman  confidently  af&rmed. 

What  sort  of  man  was  it  of  whom  these  things  could  be 
said  ?  With  Crockford  open  at  the  Parish  of  Applethwaite, 
it  was  easy  enough  at  least  to  recall  the  place,  so  sylvan 
set  between  its  two  pleasant  streams ;  but  the  name  of 
Phihp  Demaine  failed  signally  to  create  any  very  definite 
picture  of  the  gentleman  in  the  bishop's  mind. 

The  grim  old  lady  of  Applethwaite,  in  whom  for  so  many 
years  now  had  been  invested  the  supreme  authority,  whether 
over  the  advowson  or  estate,  the  bishop  knew  well.  Also 
he  knew  he  was  in  Lady  Crane's  bad  books  since  the  spring, 
when  she  had  written  to  him  begging  his  interest  for  a 
proteg6  of  hers,  a  young  man,  according  to  the  old  lady's 
letter,  shockingly  misunderstood  at  Oxford,  whence  he 
had  been  expelled,  but  of  prodigious  promise.  Just  at 
the  time  the  bishop  had  had  his  own  domestic  troubles ; 
and  if  the  young  man  had  been  such  an  ass  as  to  get  himself 
sent  down,  well,  all  the  bishop  could  advise,  was  that  he 
should  make  the  best  of  it. 

Thus  he  had  written,  apologizing  for  his  inability  at 
the  time  to  help  the  young  man  but  assuring  the  lady,  in 
a  somewhat  sententious  postscript,  that  "  real  worth 
generally  makes  its  own  way  without  aid  " — a  sentiment 
that  the  angry  old  woman  had  damned  for  as  flagrant  a 
case  of  hypocrisy  as  ever  she  had  heard,  in  which  condemna- 
tion the  bishop  would  no  doubt  on  second  thoughts  have 
agreed  with  her.  Since  that  time  there  had  been  no  com- 
munication between  the  bishop's  Palace  and  Applethwaite 
Hall.  Lady  Crane  had  marked  her  displeasure,  indeed, 
by  not  sending  any  invitation  to  the  bishop's  family  for 
those  festivities  in  her  nephew's  honour,  which  had  been 
as  much  discussed  at  the  Palace  as  anywhere  else. 
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Try  as  he  would,  the  bishop  could  not  place  the  vicar 
of  Apple thwaite.  Truth  to  say,  he  knew  very  little  of  his 
clergy ;  urbane,  pohshed,  an  admirable  story-teller,  a 
courtier  by  instinct,  the  bishop's  popularity  was  greater 
without  his  diocese  than  in  it ;  and,  in  fact,  carried  him 
to  spheres  very  different  from  those  in  which  a  mere  country 
parson  moves  and  has  his  being.  Still  there  was  the 
episcopal  garden-party  that  was  duly  given  once  a  year  ; 
and  from  which,  the  bishop  felt  pretty  certain,  judging 
by  the  crowds  that  surged  into  I^Irs.  Pendlcbury's  reception 
rooms  and  covered  the  Palace  lawns,  nothing  short  of  ill- 
ness or  a  recent  bereavement  ever  kept  any  of  the  guests 
away.  There  was  an  indulgent  smile  about  the  bishop's 
mouth,  as  he  viewed  in  perspective  the  strictly  clerical 
but  motley  crowd. 

There  was  the  stout  country  rector  of  broad  church 
views  and  an  interest  in  farming.  If  he  were  well  off, 
he  drove  with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  comfortable  waggon- 
ette with  a  smart  cob  that  did  credit  to  bis  judgment  of  a 
horse  ;  if  he  were  poor,  a  gig  contented  him,  only  a  little 
less  shabby  than  that  otthe  farmers  of  his  parish,  whilst 
the  hard-worked  beast  between  the  shafts  had  come  straight 
from  field-work  and  looked  hke  it.  There  was  the  high- 
churchman,  medal  dangling  conspicuously,  lantern-jawed, 
ascetic ;  there,  too,  was  the  ritualistic  curate,  full  of  some 
wonderful  service  he  had  recently  seen.  There  was  the 
evangelical,  ofttimes  shabby  and  apt  to  be  a  bore.  In  fact, 
they  were  aU  represented  at  the  bishop's  garden-party  : 
the  pompous,  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  facetious,  the 
learned  and  the  simple  ;  and  all  actuated,  apparently, 
with  one  motive,  to  circulate  as  closely  as  possible  about 
the  bishop  and  his  wife,  jealous  of  every  little  attention 
accorded  to  their  fellows,  in  which  they  foresaw  the  possible 
promotion,  all  of  them  coveted. 

Curiously  enough,  the  bishop  could  not  place  the  vicar 
of  i\pplethwaite  among  these — unless  it  were  upon  the 
very  edge  of  the  crowd.  There  were  a  few  perhaps  who 
preferred  the  quiet  of  the  bishop's  shrubberies  or,  driven 
hence  by  the  intrusion  of  some  youthful  pair  or  their  own 
natural  pangs  of  hunger,  were  content  to  wait  their  turn 
in  some  obscure  corner  or  marquee  or  dining-room,  whilst 
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bustling  servants  trod  mercilessly  upon  their  toes,  and 
trays  of  refreshments,  for  which  they  yearned,  were  ever 
being  borne  past  them  to  their  more  insistent  fellows.  If 
Mr.  Demaine  were  one  of  these,  it  was  more  than  natural 
that  the  bishop  had  not  seen  him  ;  since  a  bishop  is  only 
human  after  all  and  has — like  any  other  power,  imperial 
or  divine— to  obey  certain  hmitations  imposed  upon  him. 
If  he  began  to  hunt  his  shrubberies  for  shy  guests,  what 
would  people  say  ? 

Then  where  had  he  seen  the  man  ?  How  often  had  he 
been  to  Applethwaite  ?  Confirmations  he  must  have  held 
there,  Applethwaite  claiming  the  distinction  of  being  the 
mother  church  for  a  large  district. 

Why,  of  course,  the  first  confirmation  he  had  held  after 
his  consecration  had  been  at  Applethwaite.  With  a  sudden 
nish  it  all  came  back  to  him. 

There  are  supreme  moments  in  all  lives.  That  first 
confirmation  stood  apart  in  the  bishop's  memory  from  all 
others  he  had  ever  held.  Never  again  would  he  recapture 
that  first  supreme  impression  of  subUme  privilege,  of 
reverence  and  of  awe.  Though  use  had  blunted  since,  no 
custom,  no  weariness,  no  satiety  could  touch  the  shrine 
in  which  he  had  preserved  ever  since  the  memory  of  that 
first  experience.  It  had  been  Shrovetide,  a  Shrovetide 
of  seemingly  bare  boughs,  of  brown  hedges,  full  dykes  and 
watery  sky,  yet  catkins  were  dangling  on  the  hazels,  buds 
were  full ;  and  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  where  he  had  asked 
if  he  might  walk  alone  a  little  till  the  time  for  service,  a 
thrush  was  singing  with  all  his  might,  and  snowdrops,  with 
bowed  heads,  like  a  company  of  white-coifed  nuns,  had 
edged  the  borders  of  the  walk. 

He  remembered  Demaine  perfectly  now.  How  drawn 
he  had  been  to  the  man  with  his  swift  understanding  of 
his  own  spiritual  need.  And  his  wife  ?  It  must  have  been 
the  beginning  of  her  illness,  for,  the  next  time  he  had  gone 
to  Applethwaite,  a  queer  Httle  girl  had  done  the  honours 
of  her  father's  house  with  a  shy  yet  old-fashioned  precision. 
She  was  coughing  then — a  dry  cough  that  must  have  tried 
her  strength — though,  all  that  day,  as  the  bishop  had 
noticed,  her  willing  service  could  have  given  her  no  rest. 
As  a  rule,  he  hated  the  incursion  of  millinery  on  these 
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occasions,  but  that  day,  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
vicar  of  Applethwaite's  wife,  giving  the  last  touches  to  the 
girls  before  the  service — playing  the  part  of  ministering  angel, 
though  it  was  only  with  pins  and  safety  pins,  or  just  that 
arrangement  of  a  cap  or  veil  which  made  it  most  becoming, 
and  not  confining  her  attentions  only  to  the  young  and  fair 
but  doing  even  more  for  those  who,  Uke  poor  Mrs.  Moody, 
confirmed  on  this  occasion,  were  less  well  favoured — and 
when  he  saw  her  afterwards,  taking  her  place  in  the  chancel 
pew,  her  lovely  eyes,  lustrous  with  s^Tupathy,  encouraging 
some  awkward  couple  with  their  glance,  it  had  seemed  to 
him  that  she — and  she  alone — had  known  how  to  take  all 
these  poor  human  vanities  and  make  of  them  a  divine 
offering. 

And  it  was  this  woman's  husband,  who  was  now  "  in- 
dulging," as  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  called  it, 
"  in  a  scandalous  attachment  for  a  married  woman." 

No  wonder  the  bishop  sighed  as  he  looked  from  the  letter 
out  into  the  richness  of  a  garden  in  August. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  that  fateful  evening  when 
she  had  seen,  as  she  imagined,  the  vicar  of  Apple thwaite 
leaving  Church  House,  so  far  beyond  the  conventional 
hours  for  a  call  that  the  facetious  might  say  he  had  merely 
been  paying  the  lady  an  early  morning  visit.  Miss  Lydia 
Blackburn  had  been  extremely  busy.  She  had  also  had 
an  open  field. 

Miss  Fitzroy,  who  would  have  done  infinite  less  harm, 
poor  soul,  had  she  told  the  whole  instead  of  a  part  of  the 
truth,  held  herself  in  general  too  aloof  from  Applethwaite 
gossip  to  hear  what  should  have  been  contradicted.  She 
might  and  did  condescend  now  and  then  to  its  choicer  tea- 
parties  ;  and  her  work  at  the  Dorcas,  whenever  she 
chanced  to  be  at  home,  was  always  much  admired.  But 
one  felt  that  her  mterests  were  not  of  Applethwaite  ;  and 
the  ladies  whose  invitations  she  graciously  accepted  were 
too  greedy  of  Court  news  to  condescend  to  the  more  homely 
tidings  of  their  parish. 

Lady  Crane,  too,  was  away,  having  been  persuaded  to 
go  with  her  nephew  to  Scotland  for  the  Twelfth,  a  thing 
she  had  not  done  for  years  ;  though  taking  into  considera- 
tion not  only  her  marked  friendship  for  Mrs.  Errington  but 
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also  her  way  of  taking  sudden  and  \-iolent  likings  to  people 
she  knew  nothing  about — ^Miss  Smith  for  instance — it  is 
more  than  hkely  that,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Patroness 
of  the  Dorcas,  Mrs.  Smithson  voiced  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Tabithas,  when  she  exclaimed  to  Esther  : 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  my  love,  there's  nobody  can  say  we 
haven't  been  all  took  in  alike — her  ladyship  as  much  as 
anyone." 

As  for  Mrs.  Squire,  whose  determination  to  see  Mrs. 
Errington  and  not  leave  her— like  the  Angel  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob — till  she  had  wrung  the  story  from  her  had  been 
so  sadly  frustrated  by  the  summons  to  her  husband's  sick 
bod,  she  was  still  away  and  not  likely,  as  it  appeared,  from 
Mr.  Squire's  condition,  to  be  home  for  some  time.  Had 
Mrs.  Squire  been  at  home,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  even  had 
she  not  stemmed  once  and  for  all  the  growing  scandal 
with  the  truth,  at  any  rate  it  could  never  have  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  it  did  in  her  absence.  But  Mrs.  Squire, 
glued  like  the  devoted  consort  she  was  to  her  husband's 
couch,  was  as  ignorant  and  powerless  as  Lady  Crane  or 
Miss  Fitzroy. 

Certainly,  MiUie  wrote  dutifully  once  a  week  to  report 
upon  domestic  matters ;  and,  once  or  twice,  SaUie  sent  a 
laborious  scrawl,  with  such  interesting  but  disturbing 
items  of  information  as  the  stable  cat  having  found  four 
kittens  in  a  hat-box — poor  Mrs.  Squire  racked  her  brains 
to  think  which  hat-box,  and  could  only  trust  it  did  not  mean 
ruination  to  the  new  bonnet  she  had  got  from  Harrogate 
just  before  grandmamma  died — and  concluding  with  the 
filial  hope  that  her  papa  was  better  and  that  mamma  would 
soon  return,  and  a  whole  column  of  crosses. 

From  your  loving  dorter, 

Sallie. 

Undisturbed  then  by  any  hint  of  the  horrid  rumours 
that  were  threatening  her  brother's  good  name,  Mrs.  Squire 
nursed  her  husband  in  a  placid  content,  that  was  only 
now  and  again  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  domestic 
affairs  and  the  difficulties  of  persuading  Mr.  Squire  to  take 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  him.  And  for  distraction, 
Mrs.  Squire  had  the  prettiest  romance  being  played  under 
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her  very  nose  that  any  mother  can  possibly  see  ;  for  Miss 
Mowbray  had  begged  so  ardently  for  Julia  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  her  a  little  longer  that  Mrs.  Squire  had  been  un- 
able to  withhold  her  consent.  Who  could  have  parted 
lightly  two  young  things,  vowing  for  one  another  the 
affection  of  sisters  ?  Although  Mrs.  Squire  did  feel  that 
Springfield  would  have  been  better  under  Juha's  regency 
than  Millie's,  who  would  never  notice  if  Jane  were  careful 
with  the  soap  or  what  was  being  done  with  the  cold  meat. 

So  Julia  stayed ;  and  she  and  young  Mr.  Mowbray  fell 
more  and  more  in  love,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Squire,  who  had  assured  themselves  from  the 
first  that,  even  if  their  niece  Helen  were  destined  to  make 
a  match  beyond  every  one's  expectations,  Julia  at  all 
events  would  be  as  comfortable  with  her  gentleman- 
farmer  as  Alice  with  the  perpetual  curate. 

Miss  Lydia's  tongue  therefore  wagged  unchecked. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  certain  facts  attendant  on  her 
tale  did  seem  to  put  it  beyond  the  region  of  doubt.  The 
vicar's  chill  the  very  morning  after  his  notorious  visit — 
what  was  that  but  Providence  come  helter-skelter  to  punish 
wrong-doing  with  black-draft  and  a  couple  of  days  in  bed  ? 
Arthur's  unexpected  and  so  strangely  sudden  departure 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  sister's  wedding  too  ?  And  last  of 
all  Mrs.  Errington's  own  exit,  bag  and  baggage,  without 
leaving  so  much  as  a  P.P.C.  card  behind  her.  Guilt  could 
hardly  have  declared  itself  more  stupidly.  And,  to  make 
matters  worse,  since  her  departure  the  vicar  had  been  three 
times  away  at  least — ^his  daughters  said  to  Leeds  to  consult 
an  oculist  about  his  eyes.  But  Miss  Lydia  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  excuses  of  that  kind.  Why,  she  would  ask 
her  sister,  if  there  were  anything  amiss  with  the  man's 
eyes,  did  he  not  wear  spectacles  ? 

"  Tell  me  no  more.  Miss  Lyddy,"  honest  Mrs.  Smithson 
had  cried  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  can't  abide  to  hear 
it.  Oh,  the  awful  wickedness  there  is  in  the  world  !  That 
poor  lad  !  " — ^Miss  Lydia  had  represented  Arthur  as  driven 
from  home  by  the  paternal  misdoings — "  A  regular  Ishamael 
I  call  him.  And  to  think  his  father  should  have  carried 
on  Uke  this  and  not  a  soul  to  expose  him." 

Miss  Lydia  drew  herself  up. 
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"  You  are  wrong,  Mrs.  Smithson,"  she  said,  "  I  shall 
expose  him." 

Curiously  enough,  as  the  story  grew,  whispered  here, 
repeated  there,  rumoured  persistently,  Miss  Lydia  almost 
forgot  her  own  share  in  its  creation  and  was  in  her  turn 
scandahzed  by  the  very  thing  she  herself  had  created. 
The  question  now  was  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  head,  to 
expose,  to  denounce  him  ;  and  various  demonstrations 
with  that  end  as  their  ultimate  aim  presented  themselves 
to  Miss  Lydia. 

To  fling  a  hassock  at  his  head,  after  the  energetic  fashion 
of  a  Jenny  Geddes,  must  create  too  great  a  disturbance 
in  a  place  which  Miss  Lydia  regarded  at  least  with  decorum  ; 
to  denounce  him  from  the  topmost  step  of  the  Market  Cross 
might  incur  results  not  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  a  maiden 
lady.  To  walk  out  of  church  at  the  reading  of  the  eighth 
commandment  then  suggested  itself. 

But  Miss  Lydia  hated  going  out  of  church  on  principle. 
She  had  never  fainted  in  her  life,  and  never  intended  to  do 
so.  No  one  could  hold  Mrs.  Squire's  bottle  of  smelling- 
salts  in  greater  contempt  than  she  ;  or  have  witnessed 
its  destruction — the  day  Sallie  dropped  it  on  their  door- 
step— with  greater  secret  satisfaction.  Moreover  the 
season  of  stone-fruit  was  approaching  !  Supposing,  when 
people  called  to  inquire — as  they  inevitably  would  after 
such  a  phenomenon — and  Miss  Lydia  had  to  say  she  wasn't 
ill  and  wasn't  faint,  that  the  unbeheving  should  say  it  was 
plums  I 

Miss  Lydia  had  not  the  stomach  to  embark  upon  a  ven- 
ture that  might  land  her  in  such  unseemly  difficulties. 
Instead,  she  donned  the  mantle  of  Nema  and  wrote  to  the 
bishop  ;  and  as  a  curious  phase  of  human  nature  it  is 
worthy  of  record,  perhaps,  that,  the  very  day  she  sent  her 
letter,  one  of  the  costUest  presents  Alice  Demaine  had  yet 
received  came  to  her  with  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn's  "  love 
and  best  wishes." 
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CHAPTER    XXX 

CRADLES  INDEED  ! 

<  i  "^^   'y  OU  may  come  to  us  till  the  funeral's  over,  and 
then  we'll  see  what's  best  to  be  done." 

Thus  Mrs.  Summerfield  on  that  beautiful 
summer  evening,  when  Arthur  had  seen  and 
turned  away  from  the  little  house  with  its  drawn  bUnds. 
Try  as  she  would  to  harden  her  heart  on  her  son's  account 
and  obey  Prudence,  which  whispered  the  unwisdom  of 
having  Rosie  in  her  house,  Mrs.  Summerfield  could  not  be 
so  drastically  unkind.  The  girl  was  so  obviously  done  for  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  nursing  she  had  had  might  well  have 
tried,  as  Mrs.  Summerfield  owned,  an  older  person.  And 
Rose  was  not  old.  On  the  contrary  she  seemed  so  young 
and  so  ver^'  forlorn  that,  when  all  was  done  that  they  could 
do  within  the  cottage  and  the  door  was  locked,  and  the  girl 
following  her  with  hstless  acquiescence  across  the  road  and 
up  the  steep  bank  to  North  Fold,  Mrs.  Summerfield  felt 
as  uncomfortable  as  if  some  motherless  lamb  were  at  her 
heels  ;  and  Mrs.  Summerfield  no  more  hked  a  lamb  than 
she  did  any  other  four-legged  animal. 

CHmbing  the  orchard  path,  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  already 
considered  which  room  to  give  Rosie  ;  and  had  settled 
that  a  httle  chamber  half-way  up  the  stairs,  where  some- 
times apples  were  stored,  and  sometimes  an  extra  hand 
slept,  was  the  one  most  suited  to  her  condition  ;  but, 
seeing  Rose  sit  there  upon  the  settle,  so  white  and  languid 
and  so  strangely  passive,  Mrs.  Summerfield  changed  her 
mind  and  decided  that  the  best  bedroom  and  the  best  bed 
only — supposing,  as  seemed  quite  likely  from  her  looks  now 
that  she  saw  her  in  the  clear  light  of  the  big  kitchen.  Rose 
were  ill  and  the  doctor  to  be  sent  for — ^was  the  one  to  meet 
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the  case  ;  also  that  the  sooner  Rose  were  in  bed,  the  better. 
So  sheets  were  brought  out  to  be  aired — the  best  sheets — 
and  the  brass  warming-pan  filled  with  glowing  coals  and 
taken  upstairs  to  warm  the  bed  ;  whilst  Rose  on  the  settle 
sat  indifferent,  sometimes  shivering  a  httle  as  if  she  were 
cold,  but  apparently  as  unconscious  as  she  was  unmoved 
by  all  the  preparations  that  were  being  made  on  her 
behalf. 

It  was  not  until  the  room  was  ready  and  Mrs.  Summerfield 
waiting  to  escort  her  upstairs,  that  Rose  opened  her  hps  ; 
and  then  it  was  to  say  a  Httle  wildly,  that  she  thought  she 
ought  not  to  stay,  she  must  go  back  to  the  cottage,  it 
didn't  seem  right  to  leave  old  Catherine  all  alone.  And 
when  Mrs.  Summerfield  very  naturally  refused  to  hsten  to 
such  sentiments  but  only  made  the  greater  haste  to  get  her 
upstairs  and  into  bed.  Rose  lay  there,  crying  weakly, 
thinking  of  the  poor  old  woman. 

Catherine's  illness  had  drawn  the  two  together.  She 
had  shown  herself' grateful  for  her  grand-daughter's  atten- 
tions and  more  affectionate  than  Rose  had  ever  known  her. 
Lately  she  had  fretted  much  about  the  girl's  future  and 
regretted  more  than  once  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
money  left  when  she  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  little  farm. 

"  The  best  life  there  is,"  old  Catherine  had  cried  enthusi- 
astically, "  for  either  man  or  woman.  Oh,  you  need  never 
fear  being  dull,  my  lass,  could  you  nobbut  take  up  farming. 
Everything  has  its  season  but  there's  allays  change.  There's 
seed-time  and  there's  harvest  but  a  whole  mort  o'  things 
between.  And  then  the  animals,"  and  this  time  the  rest- 
less old  hands  had  plucked  at  sheet  and  blanket.  "  Eh,  but 
I'd  give  a  deal  to  be  out  among  'em  now.  The  best  friends 
a  man  can  have  as  mebbe  some  day  you'll  find  out.  They 
never  turns  on  you,  they  never  wrangles  \\d'  you,  and  they're 
grateful  though  they've  no  speech  to  tell  you  so.  Why,  the 
very  pigs,"  Catherine  ended  regretfully,  "  the  very  pigs 
have  got  their  feelings  same  and  better  as  any  other 
Christians." 

Thinking  of  these  things  now,  Rose  lay  crying  in  the  big 
bed,  caring  nothing  for  its  downy  softness,  till  between 
her  grief  and  exhaustion,  she  fell  asleep  and  never  woke  till 
the  next  morning  at  midday.     Restored  though  she  was  by 
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her  long  slumber,  Rose  was  not  yet  recovered.  Nothing 
short  of  serious  illness,  however,  could  have  excused  her 
non-attendance  at  Catherine's  funeral,  which  took  place 
— by  one  of  those  ironies  of  circumstance  that  do  at  times 
dismay  us — on  the  afternoon  of  the  very  Saturday  that 
Arthur  Demaine  left  Applethwaite  for  good. 

It  was  when  the  little  band  of  mourners  had  returned 
to  North  Fold  for  tea,  that  the  news  of  his  departure  cir- 
culated round  the  solemn  table. 

The  head-gamekeeper — one  of  the  bearers,  as  had  seemed 
his  duty  to  the  oldest  tenant  on  the  estate  and  a  neigh- 
bour too — had  been  at  the  station  that  morning,  where  he 
had  seen  him  actually  leaving  by  the  ten  o'clock  train. 
"  Cheery  to  the  last,"  he  described  him — though  the  vicar 
had  seemed  very  sadly,  and  both  the  young  ladies  had  shed 
sisterly  tears — jumping  out  of  the  train  to  hug  old  Ailie, 
present  quite  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  farnily,  and  waving 
a  wider  farewell  beyond  the  dejected  persons  of  the  parson 
and  his  daughters. 

"  Dang  it  all !  but  he's  a  nice  chap,  a  mirac'lous  fellar," 
broke  in  Mr,  Moody,  who— also  a  bearer — had  returned  with 
the  others  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  funeral  feast. 

And  indeed  the  tea  that  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  provided 
might  have  done  duty  on  a  much  more  festal  occasion. 
Decorously  attired  in  black  and  with  aU  the  colour  about 
him  seemingly  concentrated  in  the  end  of  his  nose,  Mr, 
Moody,  for  all  his  bibulous  propensities,  did  no  discredit 
to  the  solemn  part  assigned  him  ;  though  Mrs.  Summerfield, 
seeing  him  lift  pieces  of  plum  cake  to  his  mouth  on  the  blade 
of  his  knife,  considered  his  manners  left  much  to  be  desired 
and  regretted  that  at  Robin's  insistency  she  had  invited 
such  a  guest  at  all. 

"  I  do  hear,"  said  the  keeper's  wife,  who  having  been  a 
customer  of  old  Catherine's  so  long  for  milk,  had  attended 
her  obsequies  like  some  grand  lady  out  of  compliment, 
"  he's  gone  to  Canada." 

"  Ay,"  chimed  in  her  husband,  "  and  our  old  madam's 
gi'en  him  the  brass  to  gang  wi'," 

"  An'  he's  worth  it,"  spoke  up  Mr.  Moody.  "  An'  if  I 
ever  gets  the  chancst  I'll  tell  'er  so." 

"It  do  look  as  if   it  was  to  get  him  out  of  the  road 
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though,  don't  it  ?  "  said  the  keeper's  wife  spitefully,  who 
didn't  approve  of  the  cobbler  any  more  than  Mrs.  Summer- 
field.  "  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  a  ne'er-do-well  brother-in- 
law  about  when  our  nephev/'s  match  with  Miss  Helen 
comes  off,  would  it  ?  " 

"  If  that's  the  case,"  said  the  keeper,  "  I  doubt  our  old 
ladyship'll  find  herself  mistaken." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  afraid  she  will,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Summer- 
field,  who  hked  poor  Arthur  hardly  better  than  she  did  his 
friend,  the  cobbler,  "  Bad  halfpence  have  away  of  turn- 
ing up  again  when  one  least  wants  them." 

"  Come,  come,  mother,"  broke  in  Robin  generously, 
though  he  dare  not  look  at  Rosie,  "  he's  not  such  a  bad  chap 
as  all  that.     I  thought  women  mostly  Ukcd  him." 

"  Nay,  a  bad  chap  he  isn't,  young  gaffer,"  cried  the 
cobbler  explosively  and  choking  over  his  tea.  "I'd  hke 
all  to  'ear  what  'c  says  to  me  only  last  night,  poor  fellar. 
*  Moody,'  'e  says,  '  if  1  succeed,  you'll  see  me  again.  But  if 
I'm  a  failure,  God  damn  me,  no,'  'e  says." 

"  Then  I  think  it's  more  Ukely  he'll  fail,  Mr.  Moody," 
said  Mrs.  Summerfield  sourly. 

"  I  don't  wish  'im  no  harm,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  keeper, 
"  but  'e  don't  strike  me  as  the  sort  o'  chap  to  make  his 
fortune." 

"  Well,  we'll  wish  him  luck  any  way,"  said  Robin. 

"  'ear,  'ear,"  cried  Mr.  Moody. 

"  You  told  me  once,  Joshua,"  said  the  keeper's  wife — 
and  if  there  was  intentional  mahce  in  the  question,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Rose,  once  or  twice,  had  dawdled  with 
the  milk — "  you  used  to  see  him  with  a  girl  down  at  the 
Scaur.  I  think  you  might  speak  out  now  and  tell  us  who 
she  was  ?  " 

It  was  then  that  Rose,  whether  from  fear  of  what  the 
keeper  might  reveal  or  at  the  thought  of  vanished  joys, 
fainted.  Considering  the  long  walk  to  and  from  Apple- 
thwaite  Church,  no  one  was  surprised,  though  the  keeper 
had  looked  at  his  wife  reproachfully,  and  Mr.  Moody  as  if 
he  could  have  slapped  her  with  pleasure. 

When  Rose  collapsed  and  lay  huddled  up  in  her  chair, 
like  a  little  black  heap,  Robin  sprang  up.  Had  his  mother 
allowed  him,  he  would  have  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried 
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her  upstairs.  But  Mrs.  Summerfield,  her  high  cheek-bones 
suddenly  flushed,  had  checked  him  sharply. 

"  Leave  her  alone,"  she  said.  "  When  she  comes 
round " 

"She's  coming  round,"  said  the  keeper's  wife,  who  had 
Rosie's  collar  already  undone  and  was  fanning  her  vigor- 
ously with  Mr.  Moody's  hat. 

"  Mrs.  Clayton  on  one  side,"  continued  Mrs.  Summerfield, 
"  and  me  on  the  other,  with  Agnes  at  her  feet,  will  get  her 
upstairs  nicely." 

"  I  could  carry  her  much  better  alone,"  said  Robin. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Summerfield  authoritatively,  "  if 
you  gentlemen  have  finished,  you'd  best  be  outside." 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Summerfield,"  said  the  keeper's 
wife,  when  Rose  had  been  left  comfortable  again  in  the  big 
best  bed,  "  Mr.  Robin  was  a  bit  over  eager  to  carry  her 
just  now.     Would  you  hke  them  to  make  a  match  of  it  ?  " 

"  It's  the  very  thing  I  dread,"  said  Mrs.  Summerfield. 

"  Then  get  rid  of  her,"  said  the  keeper's  wife  impressively. 
"  Get  rid  of  her  as  soon  as  you  can." 

But  getting  rid  of  Rosie  was — with  such  a  disposition 
as  Mrs.  Summerfield's,  which  could  never  resist  the  appeal 
of  sickness  and  the  chance  of  doctoring — easier  said  than 
done  ;  for  Rose  was  really  ill. 

Though  she  had  tacitly  given  Arthur  up  at  the  Bazaar, 
now  that  he  was  gone — ^gone  for  ever  so  far  as  she  herself 
was  concerned — she  lay  in  Mrs.  Summerfield's  best  bed, 
a  bruised  and  broken  thing. 

There  was  nothing  actively  wrong,  the  Applethwaite 
doctor  said,  nothing  but  what  rest  and  care  and  Mrs. 
Summerfield's  excellent  nursing  might  in  the  end  put  right ; 
but  without  these  things  he  could  not  take  upon  himself 
to  say  what  might  happen.  She  was  young  of  course  ; 
and  that  was  in  her  favour. 

So  Rose  lay  supine,  hardly  knowing  or  even  caring  to 
know  what  was  passing  outside  the  closed  door  of  the  spare- 
room,  whilst  other  hands  than  hers  sorted  old  Catherine's 
belongings  and  attended  to  her  stock.  She  was  asked  if 
she  would  Hke  a  sale  ;  but  the  task  of  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  devolved  upon  Robin  and  his  mother.  One 
day  the  latter  asked  Rose  to  tell  her  if  there  were  any  little 
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things  she  would  hke  to  be  kept  out  of  the  house.  Rose 
at  first  said  "  No,"  thinking  of  what  use  would  such  things 
be  to  her,  now  that  she  was  homeless.  But  that  same  evening 
the  rough  and  kindly  Agnes  had  whispered  that,  if  there 
were  any  bits  of  things  Rose  really  wished  to  keep,  she 
needn't  hesitate,  as  "  the  young  master  "  had  bid  her  tell 
her  he  would  store  anything  she  wanted  safely  for  her. 

So  Rose  compiled  a  list  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Summerfield,  seemed  to  comprise  more  of  rubbish  than  it 
did  of  anything  else  ;  though,  when  she  showed  it  to  her 
son,  he  was  not  sorry  to  see  how  Rose  had  had  the  sensibiUty 
to  save  what  otherwise  must  have  been  swept  away  in  the 
pathetic  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  odd  lots.  Greatly  to  Mrs. 
vSummerfield's  disapproval,  the  wooden  cradle  headed  the 
hst. 

"  Whatever  makes  you  want  to  keep  that  old  thing?  " 
Mrs.  Summerfield  said.  "  Whoever  heard  of  a  girl  Hke  you 
wanting  a  cradle  ?  At  your  age  I  shouldn't  have  had  the 
face  to  mention  such  an  article." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  was  shocked,  but  Rose,  it  seemed,  had 
associations  with  the  cradle  that  compelled  her  to  cling 
to  it. 

It  had  been  her  wardrobe  now  for  so  many  years ;  her 
best  hat  reposed  beneath  its  hood ;  her  dresses  had  lain 
there,  as  carefully  folded  and  well  covered  as  any  of  those 
ancient  garments  of  Lady  Crane's,  upon  which  Miss  Kate 
set  such  reverend  store. 

"  I  want  the  cradle  particularly,"  Rose  said  quietly  to 
Mrs.  Summerfield,  so  quietly  and  so  unblushingly  that  one 
might  have  thought  the  girl  had  embraced  perpetual 
virginity  on  the  spot.  "  I  would  rather  keep  it  than  any- 
thing else." 

"  Well  I  never  !  "  Mrs.  Summerfield  said  with  a  sniff. 

"  There's  nothing  else  you'd  like  to  have  ?  "  Robin 
asked  Rose  the  night  before  the  sale. 

He  had  come  upstairs  to  speak  to  Rosie  about  some 
questions  raised  by  the  new  tenant ;  and  Rosie's  head  had 
begun  to  swim  with  all  the  details  involved.  What  did 
she  know  about  "  eatage,"  "  tenant's  fixtures,"  and  those 
other  strange  terms  of  which  Robin  made  such  ghb  use  ? 

There  had  been  no  lack  of  offers  for  Catherine's  little 
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homestead  ;  it  had  always  been  a  coveted  spot,  lying  so 
snugly  upon  the  southern  slope  of  its  httle  garth,  sheltered 
from  the  east  by  the  Park  trees  and  from  the  north  by  the 
North  Fold  house  and  buildings.  Lady  Crane's  agent  had 
told  young  Summerfield  that  he  might  have  let  the  place 
a  dozen  times  over. 

To-day  Robin  had  had  his  hands  full,  what  with  the 
demands  of  the  incoming  tenant,  the  auctioneer  and  his 
own  harvest  work.  For  all  that  he  had  foun;^  time  to  tidy 
up  a  Uttle  before  entering  the  best  bedroom.  He  had  put 
on  another  coat  and  brushed  his  hair,  shining  still  from  the 
watery  appUcation  he  had  put  upon  it ;  and  he  had  changed 
his  boots  for  a  pair  of  carpet  sUppers  before  venturing  up 
the  front  stairs. 

Mrs.  Summerfield,  sitting  in  the  window,  had  a  distinct 
sensation  of  reUef  when  she  spied  those  slippers.  They  had 
been  the  handiwork  of  the  elder  Miss  Binks ;  and,  surely, 
Robin  could  not  have  the  face  to  wear  his  cousin's  slippers 
and  make  love  to  Rose  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

And  yet  here  he  was,  asking  with  almost  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  : 

"  There's  notliing  more  you'd  Uke  to  have,  is  there  ? 
Wliat  about  yon  roan  heifer  ?  " 

Ah,  that  roan  heifer  !  How  many  times  this  summer 
had  not  Robin,  leaning  moodily  upon  the  North  Fold  gate, 
watched  Rose  and  the  heifer  in  the  garth  and  envied  from 
his  very  heart  the  caresses  she  had  showered  on  the  placid 
animal.  Even  now  at  the  mention  of  the  roan,  Rosie's 
hps  had  quivered  and  two  great  tears  welled  from  beneath 
the  pale  Hds  she  would  fain  have  shut  upon  them. 

"  Such  nonsense  as"  you're  talking,  Robin,"  said  his 
mother  sharply,  "as  if  a  girl  can  go  through  the  world 
leading  a  cow  on  a  string.  When  Rose  is  better,  she'll 
have  to  get  something  to  do.  And  it's  not  many  people 
will  want  a  heifer  as  well  as  a  servant  girl." 

Just  then  Agnes  called  upstairs  "  Missus  "  ;  and  for  a 
moment  Robin  was  left  alone  with  Rose. 

"  If  you  get  a  place,"  he  said,  stooping  over  her,  "  I  shall 
get  one  too." 

Rose  blushed  and  was  about  to  answer  when  Mrs.  Sum- 
mer^eld  came  back. 
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"  Why,  you've  got  quite  a  colour  in  your  cheeks,"  she 
said,  looking  hard  and  somewhat  suspiciously  at  Rose. 
"  You  shall  come  down  to  tea  to-morrow.  The  sooner 
you  begin  to  pick  up  now  the  better.  Why,  to-morrow, 
with  a  lot  of  folk  about,  we  may  even  hear  of  a  place  for 
you." 

Next  day,  wrapped  in  shawls.  Rose  sat  at  the  best  bed- 
room window,  watching  the  sale.  And  a  horrid  sight  it 
was,  to  sec  the  old  house  given  over  to  that  crowd  of  strange 
folk.  How  they  trampled  down  the  garden  beds  in  their 
haste  to  crowd  in  at  the  door ;  how  they  thronged  the 
dismantled  house-place  ;  and,  climbing  up  the  wooden 
ladder  to  Rosie's  garret,  filled  the  diamond-paned  window 
beneath  the  thatch  with  peeping,  curious  faces.  Rose 
hated  all  the  world  as  she  watched  them,  so  intent  upon  the 
bargains  to  be  found,  that  the  purely  human,  pitiable 
aspect  of  the  place  seemed — for  them — hardly  to  exist. 
And  to  see  the  poor,  famiUar  things  brought  out  one  by -one, 
looking — ^in  spite  of  the  polishing  they  had  received  from 
Agnes — so  old  and  shabby  in  the  cruel  sun  ;  to  catch  the 
echo  of  the  auctioneer's  jokes  upon  them  in  the  cackle  and 
guffav/  that  reached  across  the  road,  poor  Rose  felt,  indeed, 
it  was  a  bitter,  bitter  day. 

When  the  household  effects  had  been  disposed  of — and 
Rose  had  seen  them  all  go,  her  grandmother's  bed  with  its 
faded  curtains,  the  settle,  the  chest  of  drawers,  the  grand- 
father's clock  which  Catherine  had  allowed  no  one  to  wind 
since  her  husband's  death — the  auctioneer  and  some  of  the 
Summerfield  acquaintances  came  across  to  the  farm  for 
refreshment ;  whilst  those  others,  who  had  come  provided 
with  the  wherewithal,  chose  either  a  sunny  corner  of  the 
orchard  and  made  a  picnic  of  it,  or — Uke  Mrs.  Moody  and 
Miss  Smothit — entered  the  house  to  nibble  their  biscuits 
in  the  desolation  of  its  empty  rooms. 

At  the  corner  of  the  house,  Rose  could  see  the  outdoor 
effects  forlornly  awaiting  their  turn  ;  the  forks  and  gripes 
that  Catherine  had  been  wont  to  wield  so  deftly  propped 
against  the  wall ;  the  barrow,  and  beside  the  barrow  all 
Rosie's  milking  things  :  her  three-legged  stool,  the  chum, 
the  butter-trough  and  boards,  the  wooden  hands,  even  the 
butter-markers  with  which  it  had  been  her  pride  to  mark 
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each  gleaming  roll.  Hanging,  too,  from  a  nail  in  the  wall 
was  the  old  mare's  harness — ^Robin  himself  had  cleaned  every 
bit  and  buckle  till  they  shone  again — whilst  behind  the 
house,  thus  hidden  from  the  pale-faced  watcher  at  Mrs. 
Summerfield's  best  bedroom  window,  the  calves  and  pigs 
and  hens  had  been  collected  by  his  orders  in  three  separate 
pens.  Suddenly,  at  the  thought  of  all  that  Robin  had  done, 
Rosie's  heart  fluttered  and  softened.  Clearly  he  had  spared 
no  pains  on  her  account ;  do  what  she  would,  she  could 
never  adequately  thank  him.  And  it  had  always  been  so. 
As  long  as  Rose  remembered,  friendly  offices  had  always 
dovetailed  between  the  big  farm  and  the  little  one.  If 
she  had  helped  Mrs.  Summeifield  with  her  butter  and 
cheeses,  it  was  Robin  who  had  always  brought  them  water 
when  their  pump  was  frozen  ;  Robin  who  had  cut  old 
Catherine's  grass,  or  taken  her  stock  to  sell  with  his  own 
at  fair  or  market ;  Robin  who  had  always  been  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  whenever  he  possibly  could. 

The  second  part  of  the  sale  was  more  quickly  over  than 
the  first.  From  her  window,  Rose  could  no  longer  see 
what  was  happening  ;  though  the  shouting  of  the  auctioneer 
and  the  sharp  rap  of  his  hammer  reached  her  plainly  enough. 
She  had  closed  her  eyes,  half  weary  of  the  whole  thing,  when 
the  familiar  pad  of  hoofs  on  the  dry  road  and  then  the 
clash  of  the  orchard-gate  made  her  suddenly  open  them 
and  look  down.  There  was  Harry  Jarvis,  Agnes's  young 
man,  leading  the  roan  heifer,  who  followed  him  daintily 
towards  the  North  Fold  byres.  Then  Robin  had  bought 
her.  The  blood  surged  to  Rosie's  face,  and  little  pulses 
seemed  to  beat  in  her  temples.  Five  minutes  afterwards 
Agnes  entered,  bearing  Rosie's  dinner  on  a  tray. 

"  Eh,"  she  said  familiarly,  "  didst  'er  see  ?  Th'  gaffer's 
bought  yon  red  and  white  beast  you  was  so  fond  on. 
'Arry  says  he's  given  double  the  price  he  ought  for  her. 
It  made  folk  bid  him  up  when  they  seed  he  was  so  keen." 

"  She's  a  real  good  beast,"  said  Rosie,  stung  simultane- 
ously to  defence  of  the  roan  heifer  and  of  Robin's  judgment. 
"  Grandmother  thought  a  lot  of  her.  She  framed  to  be 
the  best  milker  she  had  ever  had,"  she  said. 

"  That  may  be,"  replied  Agnes  stolidly.  "  But,  as 
'Arry  says,  it  ain't  never  any  use  topping  a  thing's  value." 
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Whether  Mrs.  Summerfield  approved  the  purchase  of 
the  roan  heifer,  Rose  did  not  know.  She  had  seen  her, 
after  the  sale  was  over,  go  down  the  road  with  Mrs.  Clayton, 
the  keeper's  wife,  and  some  other  women  ;  and  she  had 
not  returned,  when  Rose,  having  dressed  herself  slowly, 
for  she  was  still  weak,  came  downstairs  at  four  o'clock  to 
find  Agnes  out  and  Robin  clamouring  for  his  tea. 

"  The  deuce  take  the  women  !  "  Robin  was  saying,  when 
Rose  appeared  in  the  kitchen.  "  I've  had  no  dinner  and 
now " 

"  If  you'll  fiU  me  the  kettle,"  Rose  said  quietly,  "  I'U 
soon  have  some  tea  for  you." 

She  began  to  set  about  it  at  once,  stirring  the  fire  to  a 
blaze,  bringing  cups  and  saucers  from  the  corner  cupboard. 

"  You'll  be  doing  too  much,"  Robhi  said,  when  he  brought 
the  kettle.     "  You  don't  look  fit." 

"  If  I  go  out  to  service  I  shall  have  to  do  more  than  this," 
Rose  said  defiantly. 

"  You  heard  what  I  said  last  night,"  said  Robin  in  his 
sober  way.  "  Where  thou  goest,  I  go.  And  that's  as  true 
as  it  is  in  Scripture." 

"  Oh,  men  say  such  things,"  cried  Rosie  out  of  her  new- 
born knowledge,  "  but  they  don't  mean  them." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Robin. 

And  once  more  that  day  Rosie's  heart  fluttered  and 
softened. 

She  was  just  filling  the  tea-pot  when  Mrs.  Summerfield 
came  in,  looking  hot  and  flurried.  fS> 

"  You're  just  in  time  for  a  cup  of  tea,  mother,"  said 
Robin  genially.  "  And  when  you've  had  it,  you  shall  come 
with  me  and  see  the  new  heifer  I've  bought — a  Httle  beauty." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  deigned  no  notice  of  the  heifer  beyond 
shooting  her  son  an  angry  glance  ;  then  her  eyes  rested 
upon  Rose,  with  a  something  in  their  cold,  contemptuous 
stare  that  made  poor  Rose  shrink  and  tremble. 

"  Cradles  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Summerfield.  "  Oh, 
you  shameless  hussy." 

Mrs.  Summerfield  had  not  attended  Catherine's  sale  as 
a  purchaser.  As  far  as  household  gear  went,  there  was 
nothing  very  choice  to  be  had  there,  except  the  grandfather's 
clock,  which  had  been  bought  by  private  treaty  and  now 
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reposed — though  his  mother  didn't  know  it — ^with  the  rest 
of  Rosie's  belongings  beneath  the  stack  sheet  in  the  loft. 
But  there  had  been  several  Applethwaite  acquaintances 
there  ;  and  with  them  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  enjoyed  the 
most  satisfying  gossip  she  had  had  the  chance  of  having 
for  some  time. 

Amongst  other  items  that  would  hardly  interest  the 
readers  of  this  story,  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  heard  all  the 
foul  details  of  that  horrid  scandal  which  Miss  Lydia  Black- 
burn had  hatched  about  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  and  the 
lady  who  had  been  a  summer  visitor  at  Church  House. 
A  scandal  which,  though  Miss  Smothit  had  protested  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  she  for  one  would  never  believe,  "  No,  not 
if  an  angel  told  me  so,"  Mrs.  Moody  had  given  as  incontro- 
vertible fact,  concluding  with  the  solemn  observation : 

"And  don't  it  show  you  what  temptation  is?  As 
Moody  says,  if  the  devil  can  get  the  better  of  a  man  like 
the  vicar  in  that  sort  of  a  way,  there's  none  of  us  can  call 
ourselves  safe,  no,  not  one." 

But  the  gossip  that  Mrs.  Summerfield  had  heard  was 
not  confined  to  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  When  Rose 
had  seen  her  walking  down  the  road  with  Mrs.  Clayton 
and  that  little  interested  group  of  women,  she  herself— 
little  as  she  suspected  it— had  been  the  subject  of  their 
conversation . 

If  the  father  had  been  carrying  on  with  the  widow,  the 
son,  according  to  Mrs.  Clayton,  had  been  as  bad  with  the 
maid,  whose  name  in  a  rash  moment  the  keeper  had  at  last 
confided  to  his  wife. 

"  Cradles  indeed  !  "  said  Mrs.  Summerfield  now.  "  Oh, 
you  shameless  hussy." 

"  Come,  mother,  whatever  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Robin. 

And  how  poor  Robin  had  looked  forward  to  his  tea, 
with  Rose  to  pour  out  for  him  and  his  mother  safe  at  Mrs. 
Clayton's  ! 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  I  mean,  thank  you,  Robin,"  replied 
Mrs.  Summerfield  with  dreadful  poHteness.  "And  she 
knows  what  I  mean  too.  Look  at  her,"  and  Mrs.  Summer- 
field  pointed  to  poor  Rosie,  standing  on  the  hearthrug  with 
the  tea-pot  in  her  hand,  "  it's  a  wonder  her  presence  don't 
contaminate  the  house.     Cradles  indeed  !  " 
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"  By  God,  I  wish  you'd  speak  more  plainly,  mother," 
cried  Robin  again,  made  as  angry  by  that  word  "  cradles  " 
as  a  bull  is  said  to  be  by  a  red  rag,  whilst  poor  Rose  turned 
from  red  to  white  and  from  white  to  red  again  every  time 
it  was  mentioned. 

"  Speak  plainly,  indeed  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Summerfield. 
"If  you  want  plain  speaking  about  things  of  that  sort,  you 
won't  get  it  from  me.  I,  at  least,  have  been  too  well 
brought  up  for  that  sort  of  talk.  You  heard  what  folks 
were  saying  about  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  they  were  sajdng  about  Rose  Gill  there,  ask 
her  yourself.  Ask  her  what  was  she  doing  meeting  yoci 
scamp  of  a  vicar's  son  beneath  the  Scaur,  and  on  the  island 
and  in  the  Holm  woods  ?  Ask  her  what  she  was  doing, 
Robin  Summerfield,  and  all  that's  bound  to  come  of  it  ? 
And  then  you'll  know  what  I  mean  well  enough.  Cradles 
indeed  !  " 

Mrs.  Summerfield,  as  you  know,  was  not  the  one  to  indulge 
in  vituperation — a  word  that  was  unrefined  or  violent 
rarely  passed  her  hps — but  the  execution  she  contrived 
to  do  with  her  "  Cradles  indeed  !  "  was  wonderful,  its 
effect  withering.  Agnes,  come  to  the  kitchen  door,  stood 
there  as  if  petrified ;  Rose  was  trembling  from  head  to 
foot ;  whilst  the  whitewashed  ceiling  above  his  head  was 
not  whiter  than  Robin's  face. 

Rose  was  the  first  to  speak,  the  unlucky  tea-pot  falling 
with  a  crash  from  her  nerveless  fingers. 

"  It  isn't  true,"  she  said  hoarsely. 

"  Not  true  ?  I  wouldn't  believe  a  word  she  says,"  re- 
torted Mrs.  Summerfield  angrily.  "  If  it's  not  true,  what 
does  she  want  with  a  cradle  ?  Look  at  her,  standing  there 
with  my  second-best  tea-pot  smashed  in  atoms  at  her  feet. 
Cradles  indeed  !  "  concluded  the  irate  dame,  in  one  last, 
bitter  taunt.  "And  to  think  she's  the  girl  my  son  wants 
to  marry." 

"  And  I  will  marry  her,"  cried  Robin  fiercely.  "  Even 
if  it  were  true  what  you've  been  saying — she  says  it  isn't 
and  I  beUeve  her — I'd  still  marry  her,"  and  then  came  the 
words  that  made  Rose  so  completely  his,  she  never  after- 
wards swerved  from  him  in  her  loyalty  and  devotion, 
"  if  she  win  have  me." 

Y 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

THE  BISHOP 

AS  SO  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  Vicarage  was 
the  only  house  in  Applethwaite  where  the  scandal 
about  its  incumbent  had  not  as  yet  set  foot. 
Few,  indeed,  even  of  her  closest  acquaintances 
would  have  dared  to  breath  a  word  on  the  subject  to  Ailie. 
And  Ailie  was,  perhaps,  the  only  member  of  the  household, 
who  might  be  considered  at  that  time  as  still  inhabiting  a 
normal  world. 

The  vicar  of  Applethwaite  never  could  be  said  to  be 
normal  at  any  time  ;  and,  as  to  his  daughters  at  this 
period,  one  was  so  full  of  the  preparations  for  her  marriage, 
and  the  other  in  what  might  be  described  as  a  coming-on 
way,  that  both  might  be  blind  and  deaf  for  aU  they  heard 
or  saw  of  the  whispers  and  signs  in  Applethwaite. 

The  day  Alice  had  been  to  Harrogate  to  have  her  wedding- 
dress  fitted,  she  had  returned,  it  is  true,  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  lack  of  manners  exhibited  by  Isaacs,  the  Dissenting 
porter,  who  had  failed  to  touch  the  peak  of  his  greasy  cap 
to  her  and  had  been  signally  rude  to  her  father,  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  station. 

It  was  the  more  curious  because  Mr.  Demaine  was  not 
unpopular  with  the  Applethwaite  Dissenters.  Their  pre- 
siding ministers  had  ever  found  him  courteous  and  anxious 
to  live  at  peace.  And  though  they  might  despise  him  for 
his  very  humility,  assuming  it  to  arise  from  a  lack  of  proper 
spiritual  conviction,  stiU  they  jdelded  to  Mr.  Demaine's 
influence  and  were  on  more  friendly  terms  than  some  in 
Applethwaite  considered  Church  and  Dissent  ought  to  be. 

Isaacs,  you  will  remember,  had  not  approved  of  Miss 
Plaice's  lodger  even  on  that  first  day  of  her  coming  to 
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Apple thwaite,  when  she  had  dropped  an  unaccustomed 
half-crown  into  his  dirty  pahn.  Mrs.  Errington  elegantly 
clad,  violet-scented,  had  not  fulfilled  in  one  single  detail, 
apparently,  Isaacs'  widowly  ideal;  though  even  Isaacs 
would  not  have  been  disposed  to  judge  adversely  the  vicar 
of  Apple  thwaite 's  midnight  visit  to  Church  House,  had  Mrs. 
Errington  been  indeed  the  widow  she  was  said  to  be — shy, 
elusive  things,  as  Isaacs  had  discovered,  who  was  courting 
one  himself.  As  it  was,  Isaacs  had  heard  rumours  which 
seemed  to  more  than  justify  him  when,  without  so  much 
as  a  "  By'r  leave,  sir,"  he  had  driven  his  luggage  trolley 
against  the  reverend  gentleman's  shins  and  scowled  fami- 
harly  into  the  daughter's  indignant  face. 

"  Oh,  Isaacs,  that  old  radical,"  Helen  said,  on  hearing 
her  sister's  story.     "  I  think  nothing  about  him." 

"  And  of  course  he's  a  Dissenter  as  well,"  AHce  added 
dubiously. 

Mr.  Dicks  had  already  imbued  her  with  a  feeling  about 
Dissenters  so  contrary  to  her  father's  philosophy,  that  to- 
day AUce  regarded  them  as  the  one  bugbear  of  her  future 
in  Ottergill,  where  the  chapel  was  such  a  serious  rival  to  the 
Church. 

So  little  idea,  then,  had  the*\'icarage  family  of  the  wild 
stories  in  circulation  about  the  head  of  the  house,  that  when 
the  bishop  wrote  to  say,  he  was  coming  over  on  a  certain 
day  to  pay  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  a  special  visit,  not 
only  the  girls  but  AiHe,  and,  finally,  Mr.  Demaine  himself, 
half -distracted,  poor  man,  between  gratitude  and  dread, 
were  convinced  some  diocesan  dignity  was  to  be  offered, 

"Papa  will  never  leave  Applethwaite,"  Helen  said  with 
decision. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  AHce  repUed  in  her  sensible  way,  "  but 
even  if  he  doesn't  accept  it  will  be  nice  to  think  he's  had 
the  chance.  I  wonder  what  it  is,  Helen  ?  Perhaps  the 
rural  deanery  ?  " 

"  If  it  were  a  bishopric,  it  wouldn't  tempt  your  fathers," 
said  Ailie. 

But  AUce  was  full  of  schemes.  Even  her  aunt,  the  mis- 
tress of  Springfield,  could  not  have  been  fuller  of  plans  and 
material  ambitions. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Alice,  who  was  determined  it  should 
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not  be  her  fault  if  little  Dicks  remained  perpetual  curate 
of  Ottergill,  "  he  might  do  something  for  Cuthbert. 
He  is  far  too  good  for  Ottergill.  Papa  had  better  invite 
the  bishop  to  lunch  with  us  and  we'll  ask  Cuthbert  to  meet 
him." 

The  invitation  was  sent  and  the  bishop  accepted.  It  is 
not  every  day  a  bishop  deigns  to  break  bread  with  a  country 
clergyman  and,  when  the  deed  was  done  and  the  great  day 
approached,  both  girls  naturally  showed  trepidation. 
Not  so  Aihe  who,  as  she  frequently  said  of  herself  in  inno- 
cent self -laudation,  was  such  a  contriver  that,  had  the 
Queen  and  royal  family  condescended  to  visit  them,  she 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  provide  them  with  a  meal. 

The  bishop  had  chosen  his  day  to  visit  Applethwaite 
with  the  greatest  care  and  deliberation.  For  one  thing 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  Mrs.  Pendlebury's  accompany- 
ing him,  seeing  that  on  that  particular  day  she  had  been 
invited  to  open  a  new  Cottage  Hospital.  Usually  on  such 
occasions  the  bishop  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
accompany  his  spouse,  deeming  the  marital  support  of  his 
presence  more  than  necessary  to  enable  her  to  pass  success- 
fully through  an  ordeal  which  he  himself  never  approached 
except  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  chastened  self-sacrifice.  To 
his  surprise,  not  only  did  Mrs.  Pendlebury  make  no  demur 
when  he  mentioned  the  possibihty  of  his  absence  but  she 
showed,  innocently  enough,  so  much  rehef  and  such  happy 
anticipation  of  a  triumph  on  her  own  account  that  for  the 
first  time  the  bishop  realized  how  often,  how  very  often, 
he  must  have  put  himself  in  his  wife's  way.  A^Tiat  after 
all  could  be  more  natural,  had  it  only  occurred  to  him  before, 
that  the  lesser  Hght  should  prefer  occasionally  to  shed  its 
luminosity  undimmed  by  that  of  the  greater  constellation  ? 
It  was  in  a  chastened  mood,  therefore,  that  the  bishop 
strode  upon  the  Bishopthorpe  platform  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  12.30,  which  would  land  him  in  Applethwaite  about  the 
hour  mentioned,  in  Mr.  Demaine's  reply  to  the  episcopal 
letter,  as  that  of  their  midday  meal  to  which  he  had  been 
so  courteously  invited. 

In  his  hand  the  bishop  held  a  first-class  ticket,  but,  turn- 
ing from  the  book-stall  with  his  arms  full  of  papers,  he 
happened  to  espy,  climbing  into  a  third-class  compartment. 
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a  stout  lady  so  unmistakably  of  Applethwaitc,  that — and 
it  was  not  ankles  that  had  decoyed  the  bishop,  nor  yet  a 
face — he  immediately  followed  her,  closing  the  door  in  the 
face  of  any  possible  intrusion. 

The  lady  was  no  other  than  Mrs,  Smithson,  who,  having 
been  down  to  Bishopthorpe  the  day  before  to  do  a  little 
necessary  shopping  and  look  up  some  old  friends,  had  been 
persuaded  to  stay  the  night. 

Whilst  Mrs.  Smithson  was  busy  counting  her  parcels 
and  making  those  mental  and  discomforting  calculations 
of  what  she  had  spent  that  ladies  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
as  a  result  of  such  expeditions,  the  bishop  had  ample  time 
to  hide  his  laced  hat  in  the  rack,  cover  his  telltale  apron 
with  a  newspaper,  tuck  his  gaitered  legs  well  out  of  sight 
beneath  the  seat ;  and,  in  short,  had  made  himself  look  as 
like  an  insignificant  country  clergyman  as  was  possible, 
long  before  the  Applethwaite  guard,  having  assured  himself 
that  the  passengers  in  the  Applethwaite  train  really  wanted 
to  go  to  Applethwaite  and  not  to  Newcastle  or  York,  had 
given  the  signal  for  the  train  to  start.  When  it  did  so  with 
a  jolt,  Mrs.  Smithson  sat  down  rather  suddenly  to  the 
imperilling  of  a  bag  of  confectioner}',  which  was  only 
rescued  by  the  bishop's  prompt  action  in  removing  it 
from  the  danger  zone. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson  in  a  flurry,  "  what 
would  Esther  have  said  to  me  if  I  had  sat  down  on  the 
jam  puffs  ?  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  3'ou,  sir.  I  am, 
indeed." 

Here  Mrs.  Smithson  looked  hard  but  unknoNvingly  at 
the  bishop,  who  recalled  with  the  second  pang  of  self- 
distrust  he  had  experienced  that  morning  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  his  photographs  positively  abovmding  in  the  shop- 
windows  at  Bishopthorpe,  he  was  not  recognized.  Which 
proves,  reflected  the  bishop,  the  rank  flattery  of  photo.- 
graphers  when  they  come  to  deal  with  a  Personage. 

Not  being  able  to  place  the  bishop,  though  there  was  a 
something  about  him  that  had  a  baffling  hint  of  familiarity, 
Mrs.  Smithson  saw  no  harm  in  trying  to  find  out  who  he 
was  in  a  roundabout  way. 

"  You're  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Smithson  ingratiatingly. 
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"  Well,"  replied  the  bishop,  a  trifle  conscience-stricken,  ] 

"  I  am  afraid  in  a  certain  sense  I  am.     It  is  two  or  three  J 

years  ago  at  any  rate  since  I  was  in  Applethwaite."  ' 

"  Ah,  you're  going  to  Applethwaite,   are  you  ?  "  said  ' 

Mrs.    Smithson.     "  Mv  niece,   Esther,   and  I,   we   reside  ] 

there."                        '                                    ^  ; 

"  Indeed  ?  "   said  the  bishop  politely.     "  And  do  you  \ 

Uke  it  ?  "  1 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson,  preparing  to  discuss  the  ] 

question  impartially,  "  1  do,  but  Esther  don't.     You  see  { 

it's  just  a  bit  what  you  call  quietish.     And  though  at  my  ' 
time  of  life  I  can  put  up  with  that  sort  of  thing  very  well, 

there's  no  doubt,  if  Esther  had  her  way,  she  would  prefer  ' 
it  a  little  gayer  like.     '  Aunt,'  she  often  says  to  me,  '  I 

wonder  you  don't  live  in  Bishopthorpe  ?  '     '  And  if  I  did,  | 

Esther,  my  love,'  I  says  to  her,   '  we  shouldn't  hke  it.  i 

What  with  the  bishop,'  I  says,"  continued  Mrs.  Smithson,  j 

happily  too  absorbed  in  her  theme  to  remark  her  fellow-  ' 

traveller's  self-conscious  wriggle,  "  '  and  the  dean  and  the  , 

canons  and  all  them  other  stuck-up  Cathedral  clergy,  we  | 

should  be  just  nobodies  in  Bishopthorpe  whilst  we  are  ':i 

somebodies  in  Applethwaite.'  "  i 

"  I  see,"  the  bishop  said  humbly — that  reference  to  his  \ 

clergy  had  touched  him  on  a  sore  point.     "  I  expect,  too,  J 

you  have  a  clergyman  you  like  in  Applethwaite — a  good  < 

visitor  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing."  j 

For  one  minute  the  bishop  thought  he  had  addressed  ^ 

himself  to  Nema  herself — ^Mrs.  Smithson 's  plump  face  was  | 

so  rueful,  her  confusion  so  obvious.  .] 

"  WeU,"  she  said  at  last,  "  if  you  had  asked  me  that  \ 

question  three  months  ago,  I  could  have  answered  '  yes '  j 

from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.    For  I  did  used  to  think,"  \ 

declared  the  honest  soul,  expanding  into  confidence  though  i 

her  grammar  might  have  made  a  less  tolerant  hstener  wince,  •! 

"  there  wasn't  a  nicer  clergyman  nor  a  better  man  than  the  ;i 

Rev.  Philip  Demaine  in  aU  the  country.     Not  one  for  show,  ] 

mind  you,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson,  honestly  anxious  to  classify  i 

her  praise,  "  and,  perhaps,  not  enough  of  what  you  might  ■ 

call  doctrine  in  his  sermons.     And  I  don't  think  he'd  be  j 

what  you'd  call  a  good  visitor,  for  a  more  awkward  man  I 

at  a  tea-party  I  must  admit  you  never  saw.     It  was  he  ; 
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who  broke  the  muffin-dish  belonging  to  my  best  service — 
dearie  me,  but  he  was  put  about  !  And  always  that  full 
of  his  dreams,  he  is,  I  have  seen  him  dart  away  in  the  middle 
of  a  conversation  without  even  a  '  by  your  leave.'  " 

"  Perhaps  it's  not  your  intention,"  said  the  bishop 
courteously,  "  but  your  description  rather  inclines  me  to 
think  of  a  bull  in  a  china  shop." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all,"  protested  Mrs.  Smithson. 
"  A  gentler  man  by  nature,  you  couldn't  find.  But  shy — 
ever  since  his  wife  died — why,  I  don't  think  a  dormouse 
could  be  shyer." 

"  It  is  not,  I  must  admit,"  the  bishop  said,  "  a  failijig 
generally  common  to  his  calling." 

"  Indeed  and  it  is  not,"  agreed  Mrs.  Smithson.  "  Though 
there's  good  and  bad  iji  all  sorts,  as  every  one  must  agree. 
And  in  spite  of  everything,  I  must  say  this  of  Mr.  Demaine 
— put  him  by  a  sick  bed  or  in  a  house  of  sorrow  and  I  doubt 
if  you  could  find  his  match  in  England. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  him  yourself  or  not, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson  a  little  wistfully,  as  the  bishop 
did  not  speak.  "  But  even  if  you  do,  there's  no  harm  in 
saying  it.  Until  this  happened,  I  used  often  to  say  to 
Esther,  'That  man  isn't  nearly  so  much  of  a  fool,  my  love, 
as  he's  a  saint.'  " 

Mrs.  Smithson  drew  a  long,  quivering  sigh  and  folded 
her  podgy  hands  in  her  lap. 

"  When  I  think  of  what  he  is  now,"  she  said  impressively, 
"  it  makes  me  feel  ill,  it  does  indeed.  Such  terrible  wicked- 
ness as  there  is  in  men  and  women,  to  be  sure.  As  I  said 
to  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn,  when  she  told  me,  '  Miss  Lyddy,' 
I  said,  '  you  can  knock  me  down  with  a  feather.'  " 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  the  bishop  cautiously  but  with 
sympathy,  "  that  I  quite  follow." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Smithson.  "  If  you  are  a 
stranger  to  these  parts,  you'll  hardly  have  heard  the  gossip 
yet.  Though  as  I  said  to  Esther,  '  Such  a  tale,'  I  said, 
'  won't  be  long,  I'll  be  bound,  before  it  crosses  Apple thwaite 
Bridge.     And  then  what  will  come  of  it,  I'd  like  to  know  ? '  " 

"  Is — is  it  very  serious  ?  "  asked  the  bishop. 

"  Serious  ?  I  should  think  it  is,"  cried  Mrs.  Smithson. 
"  As  bad  as  bad  can  be.     And  to  think  it  should  all  have 
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come  of  her  posing  as  a  widow.  As  I  said  to  Miss  Lydia, 
'  After  all.  Miss  Lyddy,'  I  said, '  men  have  their  weaknesses. 
Had  the  poor  fellow  known,  perhaps,  she  was  a  married 
woman,  he'd  been  more  on  his  guard.'  " 

"  So  the  lady  posed  as  a  widow,  did  she  ?  "  said  the 
bishop,  as  if  this  were  a  point  worth  his  remembering. 

She  did  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Smithson  volubly. 
"Though  as  I  remember  saying  to  Esther  at  the  time, 
'  Black  though  she  is,'  I  said,  '  if  she's  a  widow,  she's  not 
nearly  black  enough.'  '  Oh,  it's  not  the  fashion  for  that 
sort  of  thing  nowadays,  aunt,'  Esther  says  to  me.  '  Mourn- 
ing's quite  different  to  what  it  was  in  your  time,'  she  says. 
'  Why,  even  caps,'  she  says,  '  isn't  fashionable  now.' 
Such  a  terrible  one  for  fashion  as  Esther  is,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Smithson  discursively.  "  If  you  only  knew  the  plague 
she  is  to  me  about  my  bonnets. 

"  You  see,"  and  Mrs.  Smithson  leaned  forward  in  such 
innocent  confidence  that  she  ahuost  imperilled  the  bishop's 
apron,  "  when  I  buys  a  bonnet,  I  do  like  a  shape.  Them 
fly-away  things,  of  which  you  know  neither  back  nor  front, 
I  can't  abide.  Unless  I  have  a  shape  to  fit  well,  I  tell 
Esther,  '  VVTiat's  the  use  of  a  bonnet  to  me  ?  One  might 
as  weU  wear  nothing  at  all  as  them  bits  of  Princess  things 
you're  so  fond  of.' 

"  Only^  yesterday  morning,"  continued  Mrs.  Smithson 
happily,  "  before  I  came  away,  Esther  says  to  me,  '  Them 
top-heavy  things,  you  wear,  aunt,  are  quite  out  of  fashion. 
All  that's  being  worn  now,'  she  says,  '  is  just  a  flower  or 
two,  with  a  bit  of  lace,  or  a  puff  of  net  or  ribbon.  There's 
no  foundation  at  all.'  she  says,  '  except  the  strings.'  '  Nay, 
Esther,'  I  said  to  her,  '  you  can  do  what  you  hke  about  the 
trimmings,  but  a  shape  I  must  have.'  " 

"And  what  sort  of  person  is  this — this  pretended  widow?  " 
said  the  bishop,  after  a  sympathetic  interval  devoted  to 
Mrs.  Smithson 's  bonnets. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Smithson  deliberately,  "  since  you 
ask  me,  sir,  and  as  I  have  always  told  Esther,  there's  but 
one  word  for  her — bewitching." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  bishop. 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Mrs.  Smithson,  "  but  as  I  tells  Esther 
now,  yre  didn't  ought  to  have  forgotten  what  her  poor 
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dear;  uncle  used  to  say.  '  You  never  know  ' — them  are 
his  very  words — '  what's  hidden  by  a  smile.'  " 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  said  the  bishop,  "  But  do  you  really 
believe  this  story  to  be  true  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know  what  to  believe,"  said  Mrs. 
Smithson  very  truthfully.  "  It's  a  thing  one  wouldn't 
naturally  beheve  of  either  of  them.  But  until  one  or  the 
other  can  prove  it  a  mistake — and  she's  gone,  no  one 
knows  where — there's  a  many  in  Applethwaite  bound  to 
beUeve  him  guilty  whether  he  is  or  no.  Though  as  I  says 
to  Esther,"  concluded  the  worthy  woman,  "  '  Esther,'  I 
says,  '  'tis  only  the  wicked  can  really  rejoice  at  the  down- 
fall of  a  good  man.'  " 

They  were  approaching  Applethwaite  station  as  Mrs. 
Smithson  spoke  ;  and  the  bishop,  in  the  interest  of  Mrs. 
Smithson 's  conversation  and  the  view  that  suddenly 
broke  upon  them,  ahuost  forgot  for  a  moment  his  apron 
and  gaiters.  As  for  Mrs.  Smithson,  beautiful  as  Apple- 
thwaite was  with  the  tints  of  autumn  beginning  to  show 
upon  the  trees  and  the  gold  of  harvest  in  its  corn-fields, 
she  gave  only  one  look  windowwards,  none  at  the  bishop, 
but  began  again  to  count  her  parcels.  Seven  parcels, 
including  the  bass  of  fish  in  the  rack  above  the  strange 
clergyman's  head,  which  made  Mrs.  Smithson  hope  he  had 
not  been  incommoded  by  the  odour,  which  was  becoming 
very  apparent  in  the  warm  carriage  ;  also  that  Esther  had 
not  troubled  to  provide  anything  for  dinner,  seeing  the 
fish  would  be  better  cooked,  supposing  Esther  was  not  above 
kippers  and  coffee. 

Even  when  Isaacs  opened  the  door  and  assisted  her  out, 
and  he  and  the  bishop  between  them  handed  out  the  parcels, 
Mrs.  Smithson  had  only  time  to  thank  the  strange  clergy- 
man for  his  pleasant  company  before  she  rushed  away  to 
the  barrier,  where  Esther  was  dutifully  waiting. 

Not  so  Isaacs. 

"  You'm  the  Lord  Bishop,"  said  Isaacs,  as  disencum- 
bered at  last  of  Mrs.  Smithson 's  many  parcels,  the  bishop 
got  out  in  his  turn. 

The  bishop  smiled.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to  have  one's 
dignity  recognized  after  being  treated  for  so  long  as  a 
simple  country  clergyman. 
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"  Ay,  an'  you've  not  come  afore  you're  wanted  either," 
continued  Isaacs  in  his  harsh  voice.  "  There's  a  wolf 
in  the  parish  as  wants  his  sheep's  clothing  plucking  fra' 
his  back.  But  you're  too  late  to  catch  Jezzybel,  I  doubt, 
she's  flitted." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  bishop  gravely,  "  surely  your 
tongue  is  incUned  to  outrun  discretion." 

"  Ay,  and  will  run,"  retorted  Isaacs  sourly — ^he  had 
noticed  the  bishop  return  some  coin  to  his  pocket — till  yon 
Abomination  be  pulled  down  from  his  high  places." 

The  bishop  did  not  share  the  bus  with  Mrs.  Smithson 
and  her  parcels.  He  was  feeling  so  disturbed,  he  chose 
to  walk. 

"  Why,  aunt,"  cried  Miss  Esther,  as  he  passed  the 
vehicle,  which  she  and  her  aunt  and  the  parcels  nearly 
filled,  "  it's  the  bishop." 

"  Lor,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Smithson,  looking  after  him, 
"  so  it  is.  To  think  of  me  travelling  down  with  the  bishop 
and  never  knowing  it." 

Leaving  the  station-yard  and  going  a  few  feet  down  the 
road,  the  bishop  opened  the  wicket-gate  and  took  the  field 
path  at  a  good  round  pace,  loitering  on  the  bridge,  finding 
the  bank  a  bit  of  a  pull,  crossing  the  market-place  a  httle 
hurriedly,  finally  lingering  in  the  churchyard,  which  on 
the  side  nearest  to  the  glebe  was  full  of  sunshine.  A  glance 
into  the  church  showed  him  there  was  nothing  to  disturb 
a  bishop,  who — rightly  or  not — ^was  said  to  disapprove  of 
rituahstic  clergy.  The  quiet  place  sun-warmed,  with  its 
memories  of  the  dead  in  bust  and  hatchment,  and  of  the 
li\dng  in  scattered  prayer-books  and  shabby  hassocks, 
invited  to  repose.  Above  the  altar  was  the  gold  cross,  of 
which  Nema  had  disapproved,  and  flanking  it,  two  vases 
of  sweet  peas,  AHce  Demaine  had  arranged  the  previous 
Sunday.  And  all  was  so  profoundly  still  that  a  butterfly, 
come  fluttering  in  through  the  door  the  bishop  had  left 
open,  seemed  only  one  of  the  tranquil  spirits  of  the  place. 
Along  the  path  through  the  churchyard  the  bishop 
loitered  again.  He  was  stooping  to  read  an  inscription, 
when  an  unmistakable  feminine  cry  of  distress  caused  him 
to  turn  round  and  look  in  the  direction  of  the  further  comer 
of  the  churchyard.     There,  where  a  stile  gives  access  to  the 
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fields,  the  bishop  saw  a  lady,  bending  over  something  on 
the  path  and  calling  piteously  for  help.  As  the  bishop 
hurried  towards  her,  he  soon  perceived  that  the  object 
causing  her  so  much  distress  was  an  old  dog,  which  was 
rolling  on  the  gravel  in  a  fit. 

"  You  don't  think  he's  dying,  do  you  ?  "  she  cried  dis- 
tractedly. 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  he's  dying,  poor  feUow.  It's  a 
fit.     See,  he's  recovering  now." 

Which  was  true  enough,  for  as  Miss  Lydia  bent  over  him, 
pitifully  repeating  his  name,  Timothy  ceased  his  con- 
vulsions, turned  a  wistful  face  in  her  direction  and  feebly 
wagged  his  tail. 

"He's  old,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  the  bishop,  not  without 
sympathy..    He,  too,  was  a  lover  of  dogs. 

"  Not  very,"  replied  Miss  Lydia  hastily.  "  Only  eleven. 
That  isn't  really  old  for  a  terrier.  I  have  heard  of  them 
hving  much  longer  than  that,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  daresay,"  the  bishop  said  soothingly.  "  So 
much  depends  upon  the  constitution." 

It  was  with  Timothy,  conscious  though  panting  still, 
that  Miss  Lydia  had  time  to  look  at  the  gentleman,  who 
had  come  so  readily  to  her  assistance. 

"  Why,  it's  the  bishop  !  "  she  said. 

At  the  tone,  half-amazement,  half-triumph  in  her  voice, 
the  bishop  in  his  turn  stared  at  Miss  Lydia. 

"  Are  you  Nema  ?  "  he  said  suddenly. 

"  I  am  Nema,"  replied  Miss  Lydia  proudly. 

The  bishop  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  do  you  really  believe  all  you  have 
written  in  this  letter  ?  " 

"Every  word,"  said  Miss  Lydia.  "I  saw hmi, remember." 
For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  Timothy.  "  Only  go 
to  the  church  gates  and  you  will  see  the  window  from  which 
I  saw  him  leave  her  house,  after  midnight.  Why,  even 
here,  in  this  sacred  place  close  to  his  wife's  grave,  I've  seen 
them  conduct  themselves  most  scandalously." 

"  What  did  they  do  ?  "  the  bishop  asked,  not  meaning 
at  all  to  embarrass  Miss  Lydia  as  to  get  at  a  clear  statement 
of  the  truth. 

"  What  did  they  do  ?  "  repeated  Miss  Lydia,  with  a  very 
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red  face.  "  How  can  I  tell  you  all  they  did  ?  But  I  did 
see  him  kiss  her  hand  within  an  ace  of  his  wife's  grave, 
poor  thing.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

The  bishop  did  not  know  what  he  thought  of  it.  It 
might  or  it  might  not  be  a  very  innocent  proceeding. 
Without  thinking  he  looked  hard  at  Miss  Lydia,  owning 
himself  nonplussed,  as  many  a  man  has  been  before  him, 
by  the  contradictions  of  the  sex,  when  he  contrasted  her 
solicitude  for  the  poor  old  dog  with  the  positive  maUgnity 
in  her  voice  and  face  when  she  spoke  of  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite. 

"  I  am  glad  your  lordsliip  has  come,"  said  Miss  Lydia 
almost  devoutly.  "  I  only  hope  you  will  be  able  to  unmask 
him  and  rid  the  place  of  his  baneful  influence." 

It  was  a  thoughtful  and  saddened  bishop  who  crossed 
the  glebe  to  the  postern-door.  He  had  assisted  Nema  to 
carry  her  dog  as  far  as  the  church  gates  where,  mindful 
of  his  dignity,  Timothy  had  struggled  from  his  arms  and 
staggered  home.  He  had  even  shaken  hands  with  Miss 
Lydia  and  had  heard  her — with,  what  seemed  to  the  bishop, 
a  dreadful  fervour — call  upon  Heaven  to  bless  him  and  his 
enterprise.  And  it  did  occur  to  him,  as  the  churchyard 
gate  swung  to  with  a  clash,  that  only  once  before  had  he 
ever  smelt  anybody's  breath  so  strong  of  peppermint  and 
then  it  had  been  a  cook  that  Mrs.  Pendlebury  had  dismissed. 
But,  in  sheer  charity,  the  bishop  did  not  pursue  the  thought ; 
though,  in  recalling  the  cook,  he  did  remember  how  it  had 
taken  the  combined  efforts  of  the  housekeeper,  the  chaplain, 
Mrs.  Pendlebury  and,  finally,  his  own,  before  they  had 
accompHshed  her  eviction. 

The  postern-door  revealed  Aihe  at  the  kitchen  window 
decorating  with  parsley  a  pair  of  fine  chickens,  with  a  third 
in  reserve  on.  another  dish — Aihe  had  always  found  the 
clergy  great  trencher-men.  In  addition  to  the  chickens, 
there  was  a  white  soup  of  some  kind  to  which  Aihe  had  just 
added  nearly  a  pint  of  cream,  whilst  the  salad  that  was  to 
accompany  the  chickens  could  not  have  been  bettered  by 
a  Frenchman. 

And  once  within  the  postern-door  the  bishop  found  him- 
self the  centre  of  a  very  pretty  httle  scene,  with  everything 
done  that  could  be  done  to  do  him  honour  and  not  a  sus- 
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picion  apparently  of  the  real  and  unpleasant  import  of  his 
visit. 

Mr.  Dicks,  who  had  obeyed  to  the  letter  Alice's  com- 
mands to  ride  slowly  and  bring  a  clean  collar  in  his  pocket, 
was  duly  presented,  looking,  after  the  hasty  sponging  he 
had  had  on  his  arrival,  as  rosy  and  fresh  as  a  cherub. 
Ahce,  too,  was  all  flattering  attention  and  talked  so  well 
and  looked  so  pretty  that  the  bishop  quite  lost  his  heart 
to  her  ;  and  almost  wondered  how  so  attractive  a  creature 
could  have  deigned  to  fall  in  love  with  such  an  insignificant 
Uttle  man  as  the  perpetual  curate.  And  yet  to  show  you 
how  clever  AUce  was,  she  made  httle  Dicks  talk  too,  draw- 
ing him  out  so  skilfully,  with  such  artful  softening  of  his 
youthful  fervours  and  those  crudities  of  judgment,  which 
Ottergill  might  be  said  to  have  rasped  too  much  to  an  edge, 
that  not  once  was  the  Uttle  man  allowed  to  grate  upon  the 
bishop,  who  was  well  known  as  a  prelate  of  wide  and,  some 
thought,  too  hberal  views.  AUce,  indeed,  played  her 
cards  so  well  that  it  was  always  told  of  her,  in  after  years, 
how  it  was  due  solely  to  his  wife  that  the  perpetual  curate 
of  OttergiU  became  a  Cathedral  dignitary. 

Helen,  too,-  came  out  of  her  sheU  and  laughed  with  frank 
appreciation  at  the  bishop's  jokes.  Mr.  Demaine  alone 
of  the  party  talked  Uttle.  From  time  to  time  the  bishop, 
glancing  at  him,  tried  and  tried  vainly  to  fit  in  this  quiet, 
abstracted  man  with  the  hateful  significance  of  Nema's 
letter,  the  porter's  outburst  and  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn's 
innuendoes.  To  the  bishop,  he  seemed  the  same  diffident, 
gentle  fellow  of  that  first  Shrovetide  Confirmation,  sadder, 
perhaps,  and  older,  with  a  good  deal  of  grey  m  hair  and 
beard,  thinner  too,  and  stooping  more.  The  bishop  re- 
caUed  how  fantasy  had  touched  him  then  ;  a  something 
dreamy  yet  whimsical ;  now  the  dreaminess  was  there  still 
but  it  had  assumed  a  different  character.  The  vicar  of 
Applethwaite  might  be  Uving  in  a  Uttle  world  apart,  from 
which  he  looked  forth  with  mild  eyes,  wonderingly,  unac- 
cusingly,  always  compassionately  upon  the  grosser  world 
of  others. 

AUce  and  Helen  had  seen  to  it  that  so  far  as  outward 
appearance  was  concerned,  their  "  fathers  "  should  do 
them  no  discredit.     AUce  had  made  him  kneel  beside  her 
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whilst  she  had  cut  and  trimmed  his  hair  and  beard  ;  Helen 
had  aired  his  best  coat  in  the  sun  and  helped  him  into  it. 
Then  she  had  brushed  his  waistcoat  free  of  tobacco,  had 
put  a  clean  handkerchief  into  his  pocket  and  given  him  an 
approving  kiss. 

"  Really,  papa,"  she  had  said,  "  when  you  are  decently 
dressed,  I'm  quite  proud  of  you," 

At  that  pretty  table,  for  which  Helen  had  polished  the 
silver  and  AUce  arranged  the  flowers,  with  httle  Dicks 
opposite  him  and  two  charming  girls  on  each  side  of  him, 
no  wonder  the  bishop  almost  forgot  his  mission,  told  his 
best  stories,  his  wittiest  epigrams,  and  only  remembered 
it  with  a  pang,  when  Mr.  Demaine  said  courteously  : 

"  I  think  you  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Shall  we  go  into 
the  study  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    XXXII 

THE  RESIGNATION 

NO  one  could  have  received  Mr.  Demaine's  invita- 
tion to  the  study  with  more  discomfort  than 
the  bishop. 
The  bishop  had  enjoyed  his  lunch  ;  he  had 
hked  talking  to  AUce  ;  he  had  experienced  a  new  zest  when 
he  had  heard  his  oldest  chestnuts  welcomed  with  such 
fresh,  deUghtfui  merriment  as  they  had  evoked  from  Helen. 
With  his  own  eldest  girl  already  engaged  to  his  chaplain, 
he  had  even  sho\vn  an  indulgent  interest  in  the  perpetual 
curate,  had  inquired  about  his  incumbency  and  rejoiced 
AHce's  heart  by  taking  a  note  of  his  name  for  future  use. 

Now  he  rose  from  that  pleasant,  hospitable  table,  with 
all  the  natural  reluctance  of  a  man  not  only  facing  the 
performance  of  a  disagreeable  duty  but  with  the  doubt 
already  dawning  as  to  whether  it  was  necessary,  after  all, 
to  disturb  what  might  only  prove  a  mare's  nest.  That  he 
was  deahng  with  a  possibly  wronged  man  and  innocent,  the 
bishop  was  already  more  than  half  convinced.  There 
was  nothing  about  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  to  suggest 
the  sort  of  vulgar  infatuation  implied  in  Nema's  letter. 
His  simplicity,  his  friendliness,  his  unconcern  aU  pointed 
the  way  of  innocence. 

And  yet  who  knows  ?  The  bishop  in  his  day  had  come 
across  some  horrible  cases  of  double  dealing,  gross  deception, 
strange  physical  or  mental  aberration  in  characters  that 
had  presented  seemingly  as  fair  an  outside  to  the  world  as 
did  his  gentle,  unassuming  host. 

It  was  not  manj^  months  ago,  for  instance,  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  investigate  a  similar  case.  A  case  too, 
in  which  the  man,  ver}-  much  in  the  position  of  the  vicar  of 
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Applethwaite  so  far  as  livings  went,  had  been  ready  to 
throw  to  the  winds,  wife,  dignity,  calling  for  the  sake  of  a 
young  woman,  who  had  been  acting  in  his  parish  for  the 
last  six  months  as  a  sort  of  female  curate,  including  sick- 
visiting  and  much  execrable  performance  on  the  church 
harmonium. 

Curiously  enough  when  he  had  confided  the  affair  to 
Mrs.  Pendlebury,  their  judgment  of  the  young  woman  had 
diverged  considerably ;  Mrs.  Pendlebury  inclining  to  regard 
her — aged  thirty,  if  a  day,  and  curiously  unattractive  in 
aspect — as  the  innocent  victim  of  male  selfishness  ;  whilst 
it  was  the  bishop's  opinion  that  she  was  at  least  old  enough 
to  have  known  better.  As  to  the  man's  wife — a  harassed 
creature,  who  for  sheer  stress  of  time  and  out  of  considera- 
tion for  the  pedal  necessities  of  her  family,  continued  to 
dam  stockings  even  at  the  most  solemn  conclaves,  Mrs. 
Pendlebury  maintained,  that  she  was  a  poor,  shiftless  thing, 
perhaps  more  to  blame  for  the  imbroglio  than  the  principal 
delinquents. 

It  was  possibly  this  cleavage  of  opinion  that  had  inclined 
the  bishop  to  keep  Nema's  letter  a  secret  from  his  wife. 
But  the  episode  recalled  to-day — not  as  I  have  written  it, 
with  laboured  phrase  to  the  pearly  chant  of  April  rain — 
but  swiftly,  as  the  bishop  followed  his  host  along  the  lobby, 
with  Mrs.  Moody  taking  an  illicit  peep  at  him  from  behind 
the  cellar  door,  had  certainly  warped  a  judgment,  generally 
so  just.  Or  was  it  Aihe's  rich  fare  already  beginning  to 
react  upon  a  digestion  of  which  Mrs.  Pendlebury  alone 
knew  the  dehcacy  and  limitations,  and — so  close  and  inti- 
mate the  hnk  between  mind  and  stomach — clouding  a  pene- 
tration otherwise  singularly  clear  and  acute  ? 

To  gain  time  he  spoke  of  other  things. 

At  ease  in  the  most  comfortable  of  Mr.  Demaine's  some- 
what uncomfortable  study  chairs — there  was  nothing  soft 
or  cushioned  in  the  room,  save  a  little  wicker  lady's  chair 
beside  the  hearth — the  bishop,  his  apron  tucked  into  his 
lap,  his  finger  tips  together,  spoke  urbanely,  whilst  Mr. 
Demaine  hunted  for  some  cigars  that  young  Crane  had  given 
him  in  July. 

"  I  hear  you  have  had  Lady  Margaret  Wade  staying  in 
the  neighbourhood.     A  charming  woman.     I  used  to  know 
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her  well  before  her  marriage."  Here  Mr.  Demaiiie  proffered 
and  the  bishop  accepted  one  of  the  recovered  cigars,  break- 
ing off  the  tip  with  a  meditative  air.  "  A  terrible  tragedy, 
that  marriage.  And  to  have  seen  him,  no  one  would  have 
beUeved  it  possible.  A  family  taint,  I  suppose.  I  hear 
he  cannot  possibly  recover,  poor  chap.  And  she,  poor  thing, 
so  they  tell  me,  is  going  to  shut  herself  up  in  a  CarmeUte 
Convent.     Do  you  know  if  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  Quite  true,"  replied  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  "  She 
told  me  so  herself.     I  consider  it  a  most  noble  decision." 

The  bishop  started.  It  was  not  alone  that  "  noble 
decision  "  of  Mr.  Demaine's  approval — such  odd,  ill-timed 
approval  from  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  a  Protestant 
bishop — which  staggered  him  so  much  as  a  sudden  thought, 
Winding  in  its  light  of  revelation — could  the  lady  of  Nema's 
letter  possibly  be  connected  in  any  way  with  Lady  Margaret 
Wade? 

Oh,  Mrs.  Pendlebur>',  Mrs.  Pendlebury  !  Now  indeed 
did  the  bishop  regret  he  had  not  taken  you  into  his  con- 
fidence. There  is  no  doubt  at  all  what  Mrs.  Pendlebury 
would  have  done  had  she  been  consulted.  Was  it  not  she 
who  had  discovered  all  there  was  to  discover  about  the 
female  curate  and  player  of  the  Little  Wick  harmonium  ? 

Nay  more,  had  Mrs.  Pendlebury  come  into  such  personal 
contact  with  Nema,  and  being  as  overpowered,  as  the 
bishop,  by  the  heav^'  odour  of  Miss  Lydia's  breath — partly 
peppermint,  but  mostly  something  else — not  only  would 
Mrs.  Pendlebury  have  maintained  that  Nema  had  dreamt 
or  invented  the  whole  thing  but  she  would  have  gone 
further.  "  A  drunken  nightmare,"  Mrs.  Pendlebury  would 
have  called  it,  who  was  not  one  to  mince  her  words  ;  nay, 
did  so  call  it,  when  at  last  the  bishop  told  her,  who  found 
himself  in  complete  and  conscience-stricken  acquiescence. 

But  Mr.  Demaine  was  talking  now  ;  and  to  him  perforce 
the  bishop  had  to  hsten.  With  his  old  black  clay  in  his 
hand — the  choiceness  of  the  lieutenant's  gift,  though  not 
the  thought,  was  wasted  on  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite, 
who  would  not  have  exchanged  his  pipe  for  the  finest 
Havana  in  the  world — as  gratified  as  any  child  by  this 
pleasant  break  in  his  quiet  life,  by  the  obviously  good 
impression  made  upon  the  bishop  by  his  girls  and  the  un- 
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doubted  excellence  of  Ailie's  cooking,  Mr.  Demaine  beamed 
upon  his  guest, 

"  If  your  lordship  really  wishes  to  confer  a  benefit," 
quoth  the  simple  man,  moved  beyond  his  own  modest 
inclinations  by  sheer  affection  for  Alice,  "  might  I  venture 
to  recommend  to  you  the  young  man  you  have  just  met 
at  my  table — the  perpetual  curate  of  OttergiU — a  very 
worthy,  conscientious  feUow.  But  for  myself,"  and  his 
eyes  turned  to  that  pathetic  Httle  work-table  besides 
his  fireless  hearth,  "  I  have  no  other  wish  but  to  live  and 
die  at  Apple thwaite.  You  see,"  he  added  artlessly  to  the 
listening  bishop,  "  she  is  here." 

"  She  ?  "  exclaimed  the  bishop. 

"  My  wife,"  said  Mr.  Demaine  quietly. 

The  last  flicker  of  the  bishop's  suspicion  was  extinguished 
once  and  for  all.  As  Mr.  Demaine  spoke,  he  had  looked 
almost  instinctively  at  the  portrait,  the  only  picture  upon 
the  study  walls.  The  bishop  who  prided  himself  upon  a 
nice  taste  in  such  things,  was  half  vexed,  he  had  not  noticed 
it  before — a  beautiful  painting  that,  apart  from  the  name, 
should  at  once  have  arrested  attention. 

Smiling,  yet  with  so  much  of  reticence,  of  knowledge  in 
her  smile,  that  it  had  nothing  of  the  vapid  or  unmeaning, 
she  seemed  to  look  down  upon  the  two  men  ;  and  Phihp 
Demaine,  looking  towards  her,  meeting  that  painted  glance 
almost  as  a  lover  might,  repeated  softly,  "  My  wife,"  looking 
so  transformed,  that  for  a  moment  the  bishop  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  spare,  shabby  man  as  if  suddenly  and  beautifully 
illumined. 

Standing  up,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  vicar  of  Apple- 
thwaite's  shoulder  with  a  something  almost  fraternal,  the 
very  frankness  of  his  voice  and  smile  voicing  his  apology. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Demaine,  my  visit  to  you  had  no  such 
pleasant  intent.  But  I  won't  forget  young  Dicks,  who  seems 
a  worthy  young  fellow  enough,  though  " — and  the  bishop's 
smile  was  as  whimsical  as  Mr.  Demaine's  own — "  as  yet 
a  little  rigid  in  his  views.  What  I  really  wished  to  see  you 
about  was  this  letter."  The  bishop  took  Nema's  missive 
from  his  pocket.  "  Come,  let  us  lay  our  heads  together. 
The  sooner  we  find  some  way  of  squashing  the  ridiculous 
thing,  the  better  it  will  be  for  me  as  well  as  you." 
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With  one  less  humble  and  more  worldly,  the  very  bon- 
homie of  the  bishop's  good-natured  peroration  must  have 
had  its  intended  effect.  The  bishop  could  appreciate  a 
joke  against  himself  as  well  as  anybody  ;  and  there  was  a 
something  about  the  story  which,  in  the  hands  of  so  skilful 
a  raconteur,  might  easily  be  given  a  diverting  turn  without 
being  offensive.  Had  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  been  of 
coarser  mould,  the  bishop's  visit  might  have  ended  as 
felicitously  as  it  had  begun.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Philip 
Demaine. 

The  hapless  man  read  Nema's  letter  ;  and  the  reaction 
was  as  dire  as  it  was  complete.  There  is  no  comparison 
between  the  confusion  of  the  innocent  and  that  of  the 
guilty ;  the  bishop  saw  such  humihation  as  he  hoped 
fervently  he  would  never  see  again.  Only  when  Mr. 
Demaine  spoke  of  Mrs.  Errington  and  the  vile  and  wanton 
way  in  which  so  much  sweetness  and  kindness  had  been 
traduced,  did  wrath  kindle  and  such  righteous  indignation 
as  few  would  have  thought  possible  in  a  man,  whose 
customary  mildness  his  parishioners  knew  not  as  a  rule 
whether  most  to  praise  or  blame.  With  Nema's  letter  in 
his  hand,  many  things  had  gathered  horrid  meaning  and 
significance  for  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  Little  incidents 
of  the  last  few  weeks,  disregarded  at  the  time  because  not 
understood,  sprang  into  startling  vividness ;  the  sudden 
hush  and  cackling  laugh  from  the  knot  of  idlers  round  the 
Mechanics'  ;  the  curt  nod  of  one  of  the  ministers  with  whom 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  friendly  terms ; 
sly  smirks  where  once  had  been  respectful  greeting. 

And  he  had  not  understood,  had  not  realized  the  foulness 
that  lurked  a  hidden  pit  beneath  his  feet.  From  the  very 
depth  of  his  failure,  he  spoke  to  the  bishop. 

' '  I  must  resign  the  hving.  If  they  can  think  such  things 
of  me  after  all  these  years,  I  can  do  no  more  good.  It  is 
the  end  of  my  ministry." 

This  was  not  what  the  bishop  wished,  who  knew  very  well 
that  Phihp  Demaine 's  resignation  must  embroil  him  afresh 
with  the  terrible  old  chatelaine  of  Applethwaite  ;  besides 
at  that  moment  the  bishop  felt  he  could  part  with  any  or 
all  of  his  clergy-  more  willingly  than  he  could  with  the  vicar 
of  Applethwaite.     But  it  was  in  vain  he  pleaded  with  him 
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to  retract  his  decision.  Nema's  letter  had  done  its  work  ; 
and  the  wound  was  deep.  Mr.  Demaine  showed  an 
uncommon  firmness  that  had  its  own  dignity.  Resign 
he  must  and  would.  To  remain  in  Applethwaite  was  only 
to  find  himself  a  stumbhng-block  and  cause  of  offence. 

They  discussed  the  matter  at  such  length  that  Alice, 
as  hostess,  was  becoming  impatient  about  the  tea.  At 
Helen's  suggestion  she  had  had  it  brought  into  the  garden, 
and  httle  Dicks  had  made  himself  very  active  in  helping 
to  carry  out  the  things.  All  was  ready  indeed,  as  far  as 
tea  was  concerned  :  the  silver  tea-pot,  its  glories  tempor- 
arily obscured  beneath  a  woollen  cosy,  not  half  so  gorgeous 
an  affair  as  the  one  awaiting  Alice  at  Ottergill  Parsonage  ; 
Aihe's  scones  tucked  away  and  kept  warm  beneath  the 
snowiest  of  napkins  ;  AHce  ready  to  pour  out ;  and  little 
Dicks  prepared  to  hand  round  the  cups,  though  the  very 
thought  of  ministering  to  the  bishop  made  him  pull  nerv- 
ously at  his  cuffs.  And  still  Mr.  Demaine  and  his  guest 
did  not  appear. 

"  The  tea  will  be  cold  if  they  don't  come  soon,"  Helen  said. 

Alice  shivered  a  httle  as  a  breeze,  as  unmistakably  of 
autumn  as  the  robin's  pipe  from  one  of  the  laurels,  flung  a 
comer  of  the  cloth  over  the  cups  and  saucers." 

"  I  told  you,  Helen,"  she  said  a  little  crossly,  "it  is 
getting  too  late  to  have  tea  out  of  doors."  And  even  as 
she  spoke,  their  father  came  slowly  towards  them  across 
the  lawn. 

"  But  Where's  the  bishop  ?  "  Helen  had  called  out  with 
a  cheerful  carelessness  of  dignities  that  drew  a  protest 
from  her  sister. 

"  He  is  gone,"  Mr.  Demaine  answered  back,  "  an  hour 
ago.  He  would  not  wait  for  the  train.  He  preferred  to 
walk  back." 

The  sisters  heard  the  news  with  astonishment.  The 
bishop  had  not  looked  hke  a  man  given  to  pedestrian 
exercise,  and  it  was  a  good  sixteen  miles  from  Applethwaite 
to  Bishopthorpe.  They  watched  their  father  approach 
with  growing  anxiety.  This  was  no  modest  decliner  of  the 
rural  deanship,  who  came  to  them  thus  soberly,  with  con- 
fused mien  and  hanging  head.  Mr.  Demaine  held  out  to 
Alice  Nema's  letter. 
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"  Read  that,"  he  said ;  and  sat  down  with  his  head  bowed 
between  his  hands. 

Seeing  his  future  father-in-law  in  such  a  plight,  little 
Dicks's  fat,  florid  face  became  almost  purple  between  con- 
fusion and  dismay. 

Alice  read  the  letter ;  and  handed  it  without  a  word  to 
Helen.  A  something  cold  and  inimical  had  come  into  her 
aspect,  she  drew  closer  to  her  lover ;  but  looking  all  the 
while  at  her  father  keenly,  almost  with  aversion.  Helen 
hardly  read  the  letter  before  her  indignation  found  a 
voice. 

"  Oh,  papa,  how  wicked,  how  preposterously  wicked  ! 
What  will  you  do  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  resigned  the  living." 

"  Papa  !  "  There  was  anger  in  Alice's  voice,  reproach, 
alarm. 

Little  Dicks  rose  and  considerately  walked  away. 
It  was  Helen  who  sprang  to  her  father's  side  and  laid  her 
fresh  cheek  consolingly  against  the  sleeve  of  his  best  coat. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  said,  "  it  isn't  true.  Anybody  who 
really  knows  you  must  feel  it  isn't  true." 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  the  disturbed  tea-party  in  the 
Vicarage  garden,  that  the  bell  for  evensong  put  an  end  to  a 
painful  little  scene.  Helen  flew  indoors  for  her  hat,  glad 
enough  for  an  opportunity  to  dry  her  eyes ;  whilst  Mr. 
Demaine,  visibly  bracmg  himself,  bid  Mr.  Dicks  a  mild 
good-night  and  went  his  way,  less  absently  than  usual, 
across  the  glebe. 

Helen  caught  him  up  before  he  reached  the  wicket-gate 
and  slipped  her  hand  through  his  arm.  Neither  spoke  ; 
though  her  father  returned  the  pressure  of  those  loyal 
fingers  gratefully.  And  so,  hand  in  hand,  they  entered 
the  church.  There  to  Helen's  amazement  she  saw  assembled 
quite  a  little  congregation.  The  news  that  the  bishop 
had  travelled  to  Applethwaite  in  the  same  compartment 
as  Mrs.  Smithson  had  already  spread  ;  and  with  it  a  more 
or  less  unfounded  surmise  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
generally  neglected  vespers. 

Seeing  that  unexpected  array  of  bonnets — and  best 
bonnets  at  that — ^Helen  held  her  head  a  little  higher  than 
usual  as  she  entered  the  Vicarage  pew.     The  two  Miss 
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Blackburns  were  there,  Miss  Lydia  quivering,  had  the 
vicar's  daughter  known  it,  with  ill-suppressed  excitement ; 
Mrs.  Smithson  and  her  niece  ;  old  Mrs.  Openshaw  and  her 
daughter-in-law.  In  fact  all  the  Tabbies  were  there  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Squire.  And  lastly,  conspicuous 
in  a  front  row,  was  Miss  Georgina  Fitzroy,  carrying  on  some 
half -whispered  conversation  with  an  invisible  familiar. 

Never  had  Helen  been  so  glad  of  the  red  curtains,  with 
which  the  occupants  of  the  Vicarage  pew  could,  if  they 
wished,  shut  themselves  completely  in,  as  she  was  that 
evening.  That  cruel  letter  had  without  doubt  emanated 
from  one  or  other  of  these  decorous  ladies.  Helen  did  not 
know  which  ;  but  peering  at  them  over  her  curtains, 
noting  the  aged  Mrs.  Openshaw's  palsied  head,  her  daughter- 
in-law's  sharp  face,  the  two  Miss  Blackburns  rising  from 
their  knees,  Miss  Lydia  briskly  still,  poor  Patience  stiffly 
and  more  slowly,  Mrs.  Smithson 's  air  of  fidgety  anticipation, 
the  frost-bitten  aspect  of  poor  Esther's  nose,  Helen  de- 
nounced them  all  in  her  heart  as  hypocrites  and  evil-doers 
every  one,  knowing  neither  mercy  nor  charity  in  their 
unjustifiable  onslaught  upon  the  reputations  of  a  blameless 
man  and  woman. 

In  her  hate  and  rage,  Avith  all  those  complexities  of  youth- 
ful passion  stirred  to  their  depths,  all  her  enthusiastic 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  so 
gracious  an  influence  upon  her  life  turned  to  fierce  indigna- 
tion on  her  account,  it  was  a  marvel  to  Helen  how  calm  her 
father  was,  when  at  last  he  stood  up  and  began  to  intone, 
without  need  of  light  or  book,  the  well-known  service. 

And  the  bishop,  as  he  trudged  manfully  along  the  white 
and  dusty  road,  winding  like  a  thread  ahead  of  him  between 
the  green  turf  and  rusty  ling  of  Applethwaite  moor,  would 
have  agreed  with  Helen  ;  had  even  forgotten  himself  so 
far  as  to  wish  Nema  and  all  her  kind  in  a  place  bishops 
don't  generally  mention  out  of  the  pulpit  or  a  treatise  ; 
and  was  more  than  half  convinced  that  St.  Paul's  thorn 
in  the  flesh  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  female  meddler. 
Even  when  he  began  to  descend  the  steep  and  winding 
road  that  leads  into  one  of  the  richest  and  fairest  vales  in 
our  fair  England,  and  saw  the  grey  towers  of  his  own 
Minster  in  the  distance,  the  bishop  failed  to  recover  that 
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equanimity  in  keeping  with  a  laced  hat,  gaiters  and  an 
,  apron,  and  could  only  hope  he  would  find  Mrs.  Pendlebury 
so  flattered  by  the   attentions   paid  her  at    the   Cottage 
Hospital,  as  in  no  mood  to  be  captious. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIII 

THE   GIFT 

NOTHING  could  have  been  more  peaceful  than 
Applethwaite  the  day  Lady  Crane,  returning 
there  by  the  4  o'clock  train  from  Bishopthorpe, 
drove  over  the  bridge  and  up  the  steep  bank 
into  the  Uttle  town. 

At  that  hour  and  at  that  season  of  the  year  especially, 
a  glow  enfolded  Applethwaite,  a  mellowness  that  was  not 
always  apparent.  Slate  roofs  and  cold  grey  houses  seemed 
to  absorb  something  of  the  warmth  and  hue  of  the  decUning 
sun — that  hot  September  sun,  which  makes  straw  of  the 
stooked  corn,  which  reddens  the  cheeks  of  winter  apples, 
in  which  plum  and  peach  and  apricot  soften  to  a  honeyed 
plumpness.  The  leaves  on  the  young  sycamores  that  edged 
the  road  from  the  bridge  to  the  bank  were  already  yellow  ; 
in  Mr.  Chambers's  garden  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  all 
the  luxuriance  of  summer  and  the  f  ruitfubiess  of  the  season 
seemed  to  mingle  ;  so  it  was,  too,  with  the  tangled  hedges 
hemming  in  Applethwaite  Lane  ;  with  the  holms,  where 
blackberries  were  ripening  upon  the  thickets  ;  in  the  Scaur 
Wood,  where  nuts  were  filling  on  the  hazels. 

On  the  whole,  a  pleasant  day  upon  which  to  be  returning 
to  Applethwaite  for  those  who  can  count  the  place  their 
home  ;  though  Lady  Crane,  in  spite  of  her  night's  rest — 
and  she  had  broken  the  long  journey  from  Scotland 
at  Bishopthorpe — seemed  tired  and  depressed.  At  the 
station  there  had  been  an  unusual  acerbity  in  her  tone, 
which  had  made  Henry  display  more  than  the  usual 
agility  of  a  footman  in  performing  her  sharp  commands ; 
whilst  for  Isaacs,  whose  sour  face  was  duly  twisted  to  a 
welcoming  smile,  she  had  not  had  so  much  as  a  nod.     In 
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the  carriage  with  Kate  opposite  her,  hugging  her  lady's 
jewel-case,  as  she  had  hugged  it  all  the  way  from  Perth — 
no  chance  of  robbing  Kate  ! — Lady  Crane  remained  silent, 
wrapped  in  a  taciturnity  so  grim  that  even  Kate,  noting 
with  observant  familiarity  half  a  dozen  little  changes  on 
the  road,  dared  make  no  attempt  to  divert  her  mistress  by 
drawing  her  attention  to  them. 

Kate  wondered  what  ailed  her.  It  might  of  course  be 
the  long  journey  ;  tliough,  knowing  her  ladyship's  powers 
of  endurance,  that  seemed  unlikely  ;  or  again  she  may  have 
been  disappointed  because  instead  of  accompanying  them 
the  lieutenant  had  been  summoned  to  Chatham.  Or  again, 
it  may  have  been  that,  hke  Kate  herself,  her  ladyship  had 
found  the  visit  to  Scotland  a  pleasure  so  dashed  with  dis- 
illusion, that  one  might  have  compared  it  with  a  glass  of 
spirit  to  which  water  had  been  added  with  a  too  liberal 
hand.  Nothing  in  fact  can  be  more  disconcerting,  medi- 
tated Miss  Kate,  than  to  return  to  a  place  which  you  have 
not  visited  for  many  years.  Reckoning  it  up  by  means 
of  various  events  that  had  helped  to  mark  the  passage  of 
time  in  Applethwaite,  Miss  Kate  concluded  it  must  be 
close  upon  twelve  years  since  their  last  visit  to  Scotland  ; 
and  twelve  years  is  no  smaU  slice  out  of  an  individual's 
Ufe. 

Lady  Crane  had  been  well  under  sixty  then  ;  Kate 
herself  younger  still;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the- 
impression  created  by  the  widow  and  the  maid  had  not  been 
untouched  with  sentimentalities  of  a  kind.  If  my  lady 
had  wished  she  had  had  the  chance  that  August  of  making 
a  second  match  ;  as  to  Kate,  a  certain  giUie  on  the  estate, 
Duncan  Graeme  by  name,  had  shown  himself  sensibly 
touched. 

Into  such  a  mirage  does  the  mind  convert  a  pleasant 
memory,  that  poor  Kate  had  been  entirely  disconcerted 
to  find  Duncan  Graeme  married  and  a  middle-aged  man ; 
nor  had  she  noted  before  then  the  changes  in  herself, 
which  Duncan  had  commented  upon  with  that  freedom 
of  speech  to  which  an  elder  of  the  kirk  may  justly  consider 
himself  entitled.  The  wife  of  Duncan  had  paved  the  way  ; 
it  may  be  of  rntent,  considering  how  at  one  time  she  had 
been  so  wildly  jealous  of  "  yon  fine  English  maid  at  the 
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big  house."  "  Ye're  a  wee  while  aged,  Kate,"  said  the 
keeper's  wife  insinuatingly — she  looked  younger  than  poor 
Kate  for  all  her  seven  children.  And  the  elder  had  chimed 
in  raspingly — yet  what  a  voice  he  had  had  in  his  prime,  his 
"  Mary  Morrison,"  his  "  Come  to  the  ewe-bughts  wi'  me, 
lassie,"  his  "  Leezie  Lindsay," — how  they  had  filled  the 
prim  Kate  with  only  one  desire,  to  give  her  mistress  notice 
and  follow  Duncan  Graeme  to  the  world's  end  ! 

Now  she  could  have  boxed  his  ears  in  her  mortification. 

"  It's  not  a  wee  while,  I'm  thinking,"  said  Duncan  the 
Elder.  "  'Tis  a  great  while.  Hoots,  wumman,  dinna  ye 
see,  she  looks  as  auld  as  her  leddy." 

No  wonder  there  was  gall  in  poor  Kate's  thoughts,  as 
well  as  sympathy,  as  she  looked  covertly  at  the  stern  face 
of  her  mistress. 

Kate,  however,  was  on  a  wrong  track.  It  was  not  the 
Scotch  visit,  nor  her  nephew's  absence,  nor  the  fatigue  of 
the  long  journey  that  was  disturbing  Lady  Crane.  It  was 
a  letter,  which  had  come  to  her  in  Scotland — a  letter  from 
the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  resigning  the  Uving. 

Not  for  a  long  time  had  Lady  Crane  received  such  a 
shock.  Philip  Demaine,  as  vicar  of  Applethwaite,  had 
become  in  her  mind  almost  as  much  a  fixture  as  the  church 
itself.  That  he  should  be  at  Applethwaite  as  long  as  she 
was  there  and  even  afterwards,  if  God  willed  it,  Lady  Crane 
had  never  doubted  ;  had  provided,  indeed,  in  her  will,  for 
a  handsome  douceur,  should  Philip  Demaine  be  the  one  to 
do  the  honours  attendant  upon  her  final  entry  of  the 
family  vault. 

And  now  here  he  was,  flinging  the  bequest  away,  writing 
as  easily,  as  carelessly — no,  not  as  carelessly  ;  brief  as  the 
letter  was,  there  was  in  it  both  sadness  and  regret.  So  often 
had  Lady  Crane  read  it,  she  knew  it  almost  by  heart. 

"  Dear  Friend  and  Patroness,"  that  flattering  union  had 
made  her  suspicious  at  once,  had  elicited  a  robust  "  Damn  it, 
what  does  the  fellow  want  ?  "  which  had  startled  a  whole 
breakfast-table. 

"  Dear  Friend  and  Patroness, 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  I  write  to  inform  you 
that  circumstances  have  occurred  which  make  it  absolutely 
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imperative  for  me  to  resign  the  living  of  Applethwaite. 
The  sooner  you  can  fill  my  place,  the  greater  kindness  you 
will  do  me. 

"  Yours  sincerely  and  always  gratefully, 

"  Philip  Demaine." 

What  had  happened  ?  What  whim,  what  fantasy  had 
seized  the  man  ?  Was  he  iU  perhaps  or — could  it  be 
Arthur  ? 

Very  ominously  the  old  lady's  face  had  darkened  at  the 
thought  of  Arthur — ^Arthur  and  that  pretty  grand-daughter 
of  old  Catherine's. 

If  Arthur  had  wished  to  keep  his  rustic  love  affairs  from 
his  godmother's  knowledge,  he  should  have  had  the  wit 
to  choose  a  safer  retreat  than  her  preserves.  The  usual 
scandal  without  a  doubt :  Arthur  safe  in  Canada,  the 
wench  doing  penance  and  shame  at  home.  Yet  the  remem- 
brance of  Arthur  at  that  last  interview  of  theirs  hardly 
tallied  with  such  a  surmise,  an  Arthur  so  patently  honest 
even  in  his  youthful  extremes  of  penitence  and  despair, 
an  Arthur  so  ready  to  make  reparation  even  for  a  shadowy 
fault,  an  Arthur  who,  before  the  end  of  her  talk  with  him, 
had  soared  straight  and  unsullied  from  the  Slough  of 
Despond  to  such  gilded,  airy  heights  of  redemption  and 
promise. 

Dismissing  Arthur  from  the  riddle,  Lady  Crane  had 
sought  industriously  but  vainly  for  a  further  solution. 
Nothing  presented  itself  as  an  adequate  excuse  for  such  a 
decision  save  that  of  iU-health  perhaps,  which  no  doubt 
such  a  one  as  PhiHp  Demaine  would  keep  secret  till  the 
stealthy  advance  of  disease,  or  even  death  itself,  had  wrung 
confession  from  him.  Knowing  her  parson  as  she  did, 
in  the  end  Lady  Crane  dismissed  this  supposition  also. 
Had  it  been  so,  Philip  Demaine,  she  was  certain,  would  have 
written  more  expansively. 

Neither  "  death's  dart "  nor  "  death's  dungeon,"  as 
Margaret  of  Newcastle  hath  it — «.  lady  for  whom  Lady 
Crane  shared  all  Lamb's  partiaUty — ^would  have  power  to 
affright  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite.  For  what  would  death 
be  to  him  but  a  veil  lifted,  a  door  opened,  a  passing  from 
the  commonplaces  of  life  into  some  further,  secret  chamber  ? 
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What  then  could  it  be  ?  To  write  demanding  an  explana- 
tion, or  pen  half  the  ajffectionate  protests  that  rose  to  her 
lips,  might — and  Lady  Crane  knew  very  well  the  foibles 
of  the  sex — ^but  crystallize  to  resolution  what,  with  careful 
handling,  should  prove  a  whim.  So  far  then  as  a  reply 
went,  Lady  Crane  had  ignored  Mr.  Demaine's  letter  ;  but 
that  vigorous,  old  brain  of  hers  was  not  without  its  plan 
of  campaign  and,  as  the  carriage  skirted  the  market- 
place, the  coachman  was  told  to  stop.  Fumbling  m  a  little 
hand-bag,  Lady  Crane  produced  one  of  those  packets  of 
Scotch  shortbread,  got  up  particularly  to  please  the  eye 
and  tempt  the  fancy  of  the  wandering  Southerner ;  and 
thrust  it  into  the  hand  of  the  attentive  abigail. 

"  Give  me  the  case,  Kate,  and  get  down  and  go  and  see 
your  sister.  You  may  stay  an  hour  or  two  with  her. 
Charlotte  will  do  anything  I  want." 

It  was  useless  to  protest.  The  precious  case  was  placed 
in  security  beside  her  ladyship  ;  the  packet  of  shortbread 
acknowledged  with  a  curtsy  ;  and,  as  the  carriage  turned 
the  comer,  Miss  Kate  went  veering  across  the  market-place, 
a  little  stiff  with  so  much  sitting  in  railway  trains,  but  over- 
joyed, as  her  mistress  mtended  her  to  be,  at  the  thought 
of  so  early  and  so  long  a  gossip  with  her  sister. 

Miss  Plaice,  on  the  look-out  for  the  Applethwaite  bus — 
not  that  she  expected  visitors,  but  long  custom  had  con- 
firmed the  habit — saw  and  had  the  Church  House  door  open 
even  before  Miss  Kate,  summoning  all  her  dignity  to  cope 
with  the  shortbread  in  its  Tartan  wrapper,  had  reached  the 
Cross. 

No  pair  of  sisters  could  be  so  unlike  as  Miss  Plaice  and 
Miss  Kate  ;  and  no  pair  could  be  so  devotedly  attached. 

"  Kate,"  said  Miss  Plaice  solemnly — and  her  mild  eyes 
were  red-rimmed  as  if  she  had  been  crying — "  thank  God, 
you've  come  back." 

"  Why,  what's  happened  ?  "  Miss  Kate  repHed  bluntly. 
"  It's  nothing  about  the  lady  you  had  staying  here,   is 

Miss  Plaice  nodded  solemnly.  In  her  pursed  lips,  her 
averted  eyes,  in  every  tone  of  her  voice  there  was  an  un- 
mistakable something,  which  sharpened  Miss  Kate's 
curiosity,  just  as  the  rustling  of  a  paper,  whenever  her 
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mother  undid  a  parcel,  used  to  bring  Sallie,  round-eyed 
and  eager,  to  her  parent's  side. 

"It  is,"  replied  Miss  Plaice.  "  But  come  in,  Kate. 
The  kettle's  on  the  boil  and  I'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  ready  in  a 
moment  if  you  have  time  to  stop  and  take  one." 

"  There's  no  hurry,"  said  5liss  Kate,  presenting  the 
shortbread.  "  Her  ladyship  sent  you  this.  She  said,  I 
might  stay  an  hour  or  two  if  I  liked." 

"  Kate,"  said  Miss  Plaice,  the  moment  she  had  closed 
the  front  door  and  speaking  in  a  whisper  as  if  the  silent 
house  were  full  of  eaves- droppers,  "  Kate,  do  I — or  do  I 
not — look  like  a  woman  who  had  ever  kept  an  improper 
house  ?  " 

"  Why,  sister,"  cried  Miss  Kate  indignantly,  "  who  has 
dared  to  say  so  ?  " 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  said  to  Miss  Lydia,"  said  poor 
Miss  Plaice.  '  How  can  you.  Miss  Lyddy,'  said  I, '  say  such 
things  to  one  so  respected  in  this  parish  as  I  have  always 
been.  My  sister  her  ladyship's  own  maid  all  these  years, 
too,'  I  said.  '  It's  infamous  !  '  '  But,  Miss  Plaice,'  says 
she,  '  what  is  one  to  think  when,  by  letting  your  rooms  to 
such  2.  person,  you  encourage  these  dreadful  goings-on  ?  ' 
Oh,  Kate,"  said  Miss  Plaice,  sinking  into  one  of  the  passage 
chairs  and  bursting  into  tears,  "  to  think  that  such  things 
could  be  said  to  me,  who  have  always  prided  myself  on  being 
so  strict  and  particular,  no  matter  how  well  I  was  paid." 

Miss  Kate,  her  forefinger  against  her  nose  in  faithful 
imitation  of  Lady  Crane  in  her  moments  of  reflection, 
was  obviously  engaged  in  a  mental  survey  of  the  situation. 

"  Come,"  she  said  at  last,  "  don't  cry.  Tell  me  what 
Miss  Lyddy  means  by  these  '  goings-on.'  What  is  it  that's 
going  on  ?  " 

To  which  Miss  Plaice  replied  with  another  burst  of  weep- 
ing, and  in  a  vernacular  that  she  was  as  a  rule  cautious  not 
to  use  in  Kate's  presence,  who  had  long  since  discarded 
such  provincial  turns. 

"  Oh,  Kate,  I  hardly  durst  tell  you.  It's  Mrs.  Errington, 
as  nice  a  person  and  as  true  a  lady  save  one  as  ever  I  had 
in  my  house,  and — oh,  you'U  never  believe  it,  Kate — ^Mr. 
Demaine." 
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Lady  Crane  might  very  well  congratulate  herself  on  a 
master-stroke  in  sending  Kate  to  spend  that  hour  with  her 
sister,  when  not  a  minute  later  than  the  time  allotted  her 
the  abigail  returned  and,  with  a  grave  face  and  solemn  air, 
prepared  to  attend  upon  her  mistress's  toilet  for  dinner. 

It  needed  only  a  sign  from  the  old  lady  and  the  torrent 
gushed  forth,  as  turgid  and  evil-smeUing  a  scandal  as  had 
ever  disgraced  charity  or  shamed  truth.  Nothing  could 
exceed  Lady  Crane's  own  wrath  and  surprise  as  the  tale 
proceeded  ;  the  tiring  closet  became  sulphurous  and  explo- 
sive with  oaths  ;  despite  thick  carpets  its  boards  creaked 
again  beneath  the  old  lady's  impatient  pacings  to  and  fro. 
"  Has  Apple thwaite  taken  leave  of  its  senses  ?  "  "  Have 
those  damned  Tabbies  " — thus  Lady  Crane  herself  arraigned 
her  daughters — "  gone  mad  in  ray  absence  ?  "  "  Margaret 
— ^Philip  Demaine  !  " 

Had  the  thing  not  been  so  serious,  it  was  clear  the  old 
lady  could  hardly  have  resisted  the  Rabelaisian  humour 
with  which  her  fancy  at  once  invested  an  episode  that  had 
its  comic  aspect.  The  blundering  fellow  paying  his  visit 
so  late  at  night ;  that  hand  caught  and  kissed  behind  a 
tombstone  ;  the  vision  of  them  both — as  Lady  Crane  her- 
self had  once  seen  them  cross  the  glebe — ^he,  as  usual, 
yards  ahead,  Margaret,  though  active  enough  and  brimming 
with  all  she  wished  to  say  to  him  about  Alice,  giving  up  at 
last  the  unequal,  hopeless  chase. 

Laugh  in  the  end  her  ladyship  did  ;  and,  with  this  unex- 
pected clue  to  PhiUp's  resignation  in  her  pocket,  she  damned 
the  ladies  of  Applethwaite  so  vigorously  that  Miss  Kate, 
unable  in  her  presence  to  stop  her  ears  as  she  felt  inclined, 
was  obUged  to  hsten  with  a  face  as  wxy  as  if  the  dose  had 
been  of  gentian. 

"  And  Margaret,  too — ^Margaret  !  "  Never  had  her 
ladyship's  oaths  expressed  so  much  of  indignation  and  pity. 
Wheeling  upon  Kate,  out  came  the  whole  pitiful  story  of 
that  seemingly  so  happy  marriage  and  the  gristly  horror 
that  had  checked  rapture  at  full  tide.  Now  that  Kate's 
memory  was  vigorously  jogged,  she  knew  very  well  who 
Mrs.  Errington  was ;  could  recall  the  wedding,  with  its  so 
sharp  contrast  between  flowers  and  bridal  finery,  wedding- 
favours,  red  carpets,  laughter,  sentiment  and  fun  and  the 
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swift  blow,  worse  than  death,  the  awful  barrier  over  which 
there  is  no  communion  of  either  body,  soul  or  spirit. 

Kate*  had  her  handkerchief  out,  blubbering  into  it^like 
a  child,  so  moving  was  the  story  her  mistress  was  telling  her 
with  rough,  compassionate  voice. 

Just  then  a  knock  came  at  the  door.  It  was  Charlotte, 
who  held  a  whispered  consultation  with  Miss  Kate  in  the 
passage.  That  girl  of  old  Catherine  Gill's  was  downstairs 
in  the  servants'  hall  asking  if  she  might  see  her  ladyship  ? 
Should  Charlotte  send  her  away  or  what  ? 

Unseen,  from  within  the  room.  Lady  Crane  called  out  in 
a  voice  of  thunder  : 

"  Let  her  come  to  me  at  once." 

And  Charlotte,  whose  face  of  despair  was  balm  to  Miss 
Kate,  not  unresentful  of  her  ladyship's  recent  choice  of 
her  attendance,  scuttled  off  at  full  speed  to  obey  the 
behest. 

To  tell  you  how  poor  Rose  trembled  as  she  entered 
that  awful  presence  would  give  you  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  courage-  which  had  sent  her  that  night  to  Apple- 
thwaite  Hall,  determined  if  she  could  to  speak  a  word 
in  defence  of  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite. 

The  ordeal  had  proved  greater  than  she  had  expected. 
Never  had  Rose  become  by  turns  so  hot  and  cold  as  she 
had  done  that  evening  in  the  servants'  haU,  where  she 
waited  whilst  her  message  was  delivered.  Their  curious 
glances,  their  nods  and  whispers,  the  feeling  that  others 
came  to  peep  at  her  from  behind  doors  and  other  places  of 
advantage,  were  to  Rose,  sitting  chained  and  tongue-tied 
on  a  deal  chair,  so  many  barbed  reminders  of  a  story  that 
Mrs.  Summerfield  of  late  had  dinned  repeatedly  in  her  ears. 
Never  had  the  girl  felt  so  insignificant,  so  alien  to  her  sur- 
roundings, so  indifferent  to  her  old  ambitions,  as  when  she 
rose  at  last  to  follow  Charlotte  through  the  green  baize 
door  that  separated  the  servants'  quarters  from  the  rest 
of  the  great  house. 

In  her  ladyship's  dressing-room  there  was  a  sudden  swirl 
of  skirts  as  Miss  Kate  passed  out ;  then  the  door  was  closed 
and  the  imperious  voice  of  the  old  lady  struck  terror  to 
Rosie's  heart,  as  she  asked  in  no  gentle  tones  : 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 
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Rose's  head  began  to  swim.  She  was  weak  still  from  her 
iUness,  faint  after  her  walk  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  much 
lowered  both  in  mind  and  body  by  the  difficulties  of  her 
position  at  North  Fold  farm.  To  say  Mrs.  Summerfield 
was  cruel  to  her  would  be  unjust ;  Rose  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  and  a  good  bed — though  no  longer  the  best  bed — 
to  sleep  upon  at  night ;  but  no  gall  can  be  more  bitter  than 
charity,  which  should  be  sweet  and  is  not.  Even  Robin 
could  not  spare  her,  though,  torn  as  he  was  between  love 
for  her  and  duty  to  his  mother,  there  was  perhaps  some 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  he  suffered  with  her.  Now, 
weak  and  trembling,  hardlj'  knowing  what  she  did,  Rose 
found  herself  being  led  to  a  sofa,  a  something  pungent  and 
invigorating  held  to  her  nose  ;  and,  whilst  she  was  still 
faint  and  giddy  as  to  be  hardly  conscious,  she  felt  some  one 
take  her  face  between  their  two  hands,  turn  it  to  the  light 
of  the  Ut  candles  on  the  dressing-table  and  closely  examine 
every  feature. 

"  So  hke,"  some  one  said  aloud,  "poor  William  !  So 
damnably  like." 

Then  her  head  was  laid  down  again  upon  the  cushions ; 
and,  recovering  a  sense  of  her  surroundings  with  a  gasp, 
and  looking  up,  Rosie  found  her  own  eyes  held  by  Lady 
Crane's  keen  ones. 

"  If  you  are  sufficiently  recovered,"  said  the  old  lady 
drily,  "  you  had  better  tell  me  what  you  want  and  lose  no 
time." 

Tears  filled  Rosie's  eyes.  It  was  thus  Robin's  mother 
spoke  to  her,  as  if  no  word  could  adequately  express  her 
scorn  and  impatience  for  so  trivial  a  creature. 

"  Come,"  said  Lady  Crane  impatiently,  "  first  a  fainting- 
fit and  then  tears  !  What  a  mass  of  sensibility  we  seem  to 
be  for  a  dair^Tnaid,  damn  it  !  " 

That  well-rememberd  oath  was  more  effective  than  any 
hartshorn  :  Rosie's  cheeks  could  not  have  tingled  more 
had  her  ladyship  administered  a  slap.  Her  tears  gone,  her 
head  clear,  she  sat  up. 

"  M'lady,"  she  said  firmly,  "  it  was  not  Mr.  Demaine 
who  visited  the  lady  at  Church  House,  it  was  Master 
Arthur." 
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"Are  you  sure  ?  It  would  be  just  like  his  in  considera- 
tion, if  he  did,  damn  it !  " 

"I'm  quite  sure,  m'lady." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Lavinia  Mary  Moody  told  me  so,  please,  m'lady." 

"  And  how  did  Lavinia  Mary  Moody  know  ?  " 

"  Please,  m'lady,  she  saw  him  from  her  window." 

"  She  may  have  been  mistaken  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  m'lady.  She  got  up  when  she  saw  who  it  was, 
and  crept  downstairs  and  Ustened  at  the  door." 

Oh,  Lavinia,  Lavinia,  how  art  thou  fallen  from  thy 
pinnacle  among  the  httle  maids  of  Applethwaite  ! 

"  And  did  Lavinia  Mary  manage  to  hear  what  the  young 
gentleman's  purpose  was  in  visiting  a  lady  so  late  at 
night?" 

"  Oh,  please,  m'lady,  he  was  in  love  with  her.  He's 
been  in  love  with  her  all  the  summer." 

"  Did  Lavinia  Mary  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  No,  m'lady.  I  know  it,  please,  m'lady.  I've  known 
it,"  said  poor  Rose,  almost  crying,  "  ever  since  the  Bazaar." 

"  And  why  have  you  known  it  ?  " 

Rose  tried  to  speak  and  could  not ;  the  stem  old  lady 
seemed  to  look  at  and  through  her. 

"  Was  it  because  you  thought  he  was  in  love  with  you  and 
you  found  yourself  mistaken — eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m'lady,"  Rose  answered  meekly,  yet  so  sadly, 
that  her  words  seemed  to  die  away  like  the  first  sigh  of  an 
autumn  wind  through  summer  trees. 

There  were  other  questions  Lady  Crane  put  to  Rose  GiU, 
a  stern,  relentless  catechism  Rose  was  obhged  to  answer ; 
and  for  the  most  part  answered  unflinchingly,  though  with 
something  of  the  far  away  and  wistful  about  her  as  if, 
like  the  summer  that  was  passing,  the  episode  with  Arthur 
had  already  merged  into  a  dream. 

It  was  not  until  Lady  Crane  touched  upon  the  present 
that  Rose  became  ahve,  tearful,  fearfully  but  astonishingly 
loquacious,  almost  confidential.  Robin  waiting  to  marry 
her,  Mrs.  Summerfield  set  against  the  match  "  like  a  rock  " 
— the  simile  came  so  oddly  from  those  childish  Ups  that 
Lady  Crane  found  herself  smiling— Rose  herself  on  the  look- 
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out  for  a  place,  sorrowfully  foreboding  that  she  might  have      ;' 
to  wait  the  dreaded  ignominy  of  the  Martinmas  hirings.  I 

"  If  he's  any  spirit  in  him,  damn  it,"  interrupted  the  -i 
dread  old  lady,  "  he'll  marry  you  by  special  licence  long  1 
before  that."  J 

"  'E  says  'e  will,"  cried  Rose,  as  aitchless  between  \ 
excitement  and  perturbation  as  ever  she  had  been  with  j 
Arthur,  when  love  and  confusion  had  wrought  a  like  dis-  j 
astrous  influence.  "  But,  oh,  I  never  dursn't  against  his  | 
mother's  will. "  ' 

Lady  Crane  considered  Catherine's  grand-daughter  .\ 
attentively.  There  was  no  arriere  pensee^in  what  the  girl  i 
had  said  ;  she  was  as  candid  as  a  child,  almost  as  weak  and  ^ 
helpless  as  a  child.  And  yet,  in  that  contradictory  "  I  i 
never  dursn't  "  Lady  Crane  had  read — and  read  truly —  j 
a  timidity  that  every  day  was  assuming  beneath  poor  J 
Robin's  wooing  a  more  muUsh  obstinacy. 

It  was  clear  that,  weak  thing  as  she  was.  Rose  would 
never  marry  Robin  as  long  as  she  held  such  fear  of  Robin's 
mother.  Even  over  her  swain's  determination.  Rose  shook 
a  doubtful  head,  as  if  there  were  something  in  Mrs.  Summer- 
field's  displeasure  as  repressive  of  the  tender  passion  as  an 
anchorite's  hair  shirt. 

"  Well,"  Lady  Crane  said,  "  you  have  told  me  all  I  want 
to  know  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  You  had  better 
get  back  now  before  it's  quite  dark.  And  tell  Mrs.  Summer- 
field,  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  be  sending  you  a  wedding- 
present,  which  will  make  you  more  than  a  match  for  her 
precious  son." 

As  Rosie  leaves  the  story  now,  it  perhaps  would  be  just 
as  well  before  we  part  with  her  to  tell  you  what  Lady 
Crane's  present  was.  It  came  just  a  week  after  Rosie's 
memorable  interview.  Rose  had  got  a  place  at  last  and 
in  the  little  room  mid-way  up  the  stairs  was  on  her  knees 
on  the  floor,  packing  her  modest  belongings  into  a  yellow 
tin  trunk.  In  vain  Robin  had  pleaded  with  her,  Rose  was 
determined  to  go  ;  and  with  two  feminine  wills  set  against 
his  own,  Robin,  like  many  a  man  has  done  before,  had 
given  way. 

The  postman  had  just  called — ^he  arrived  at  North  Fold 
about  ten  o'clock — ^and  now,  in  the  act  of  folding  the  last 
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of  her  harden  aprons,  Rose  heard  her  name  called  and  Mrs. 
Summerfield  appeared  in  the  doorway,  carr^'ing  a  long, 
legal-looking  envelope. 

"  It's  from  the  Hall,"  said  Mrs.  Summerfield,  who  had 
examined  the  seals  with  the  Crane  arms  on  her  way  up- 
stairs. "  Whatever  is  her  ladyship  writing  about  to  a 
hussy  like  you  ?  " 

Rose  took  the  envelope  and  meekly  opened  it.  It  took 
her  some  time  to  master  the  meaning  of  the  document 
inside  ;  and  Mrs.  Summerfield,  too  curious  to  withdraw, 
asked  her  sharply  : 

"  WeU,  what  is  it  ?  " 

This  time  Rose  looked  up,  blushing  adorably. 

"  It's  a  wedding-present,"  she  said  shyly,  "  a  wedding- 
present  to  Robin  and  me." 

When  Mrs.  Sunmierfield  had  put  the  envelope  in  her 
hand.  Rose  had  had  no  more  idea  of  its  real  contents  than 
Cinderella,  raking  together  the  cinders  on  the  kitchen- 
hearth,  had  thought  she  would  go  to  the  Ball.  Yet  the 
missive,  she  now  held  out  to  Mrs.  Summerfield,  was  to 
effect  as  miraculous  a  change  in  Rosie's  fortunes  as  did 
the  wand  of  Cinderella's  fairy  godmother.  It  was  a  deed 
of  gift,  bestowing  on  Rose  Catherine  Gill  and  Robert  Henry 
Summerfield  and  their  heirs  for  ever  the  whole  of  the  farm, 
house,  buildings,  et  cetera,  known  as  North  Fold. 

Rose,  mistress  of  North  Fold ;  Robin  and  she  joint 
owners  of  their  own  farm — so  far  had  Mrs.  Summerfield 
mastered  the  contents  of  this  marvellous  sheet  of  vellum, 
when  down  she  sat  upon  the  truckle  bed  and  had  Rose  into 
her  arms. 

There  must  be  no  talk  of  service  now.  As  to  the  mar- 
riage, the  sooner  the  better,  Mrs.  Sunmierfield  had  never  held 
with  long  engagements — ^nasty,  heart-achy  things  !  Not 
only  did  Mrs.  Summerfield  no  longer  oppose  her  son's  choice 
but  she  would  have  had  folk  believe  she  had  given  it  ten- 
derest  welcome  from  the  first. 

Mrs.  Summerfield  had,  in  short,  only  one  flaw  in  her  satis- 
faction— ^Rosie  was  not  as  fond  of  fancy-work  as  she  had 
once  hoped  Robin's  wife  would  be.  itiii^-:;: 

Later  on  when  the  details  of  Lady  Crane's,  or  rather  of 
her  nephew's,  gift  were  known  in  Applethwaite,  comment. 
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blame  and  amazement  ran  high  indeed  :  some  holding 
that  a  husband's  frailities  might  be  published  less  magnifi- 
cently, others  that  it  was  rank  encouragement  to  too  pretty 
and  seductive  sewing-maids ;  though  in  the  end  a  certain 
grand  touch  about  the  thing  disarmed  criticism. 

It  was  indeed  a  noble  gift — extravagant,  many  thought — 
with  a  touch  of  mediaeval  generosity  out  of  keeping  with 
these  soberer  times  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  not  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  happiness  of  even  so  foolish  a  little  person 
as  Rosie  GiU. 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV 

THE   FOUNTAIN    HEAD 

LADY  CRANE'S  first  act,  the  day  foUowing  her 
arrival  from  Scotland,  was  to  order  the  carriage 
to  be  round  at  ten  to  drive  her  to  Applethwaite 
Vicarage. 

Ailie  opened  the  door  ;  and,  at  sight  of  the  visitor, 
beamed  upon  her  with  a  welcome  that  had  in  it  both  relief 
and  thankfulness. 

"  'Deed  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back,"  said  Ailie. 
"  Your  ladyship's  been  sadly  wanted  here,  I  can  tell  you." 

To  which  the  old  lady  rephed  a  little  grimly  : 

"  1  lathei  tin  k  I  have,  Ailie.  How's  your  rheumatism 
and  Where's  your  master?  " 

Mr.  Demaine  was  in  the  study ;  and  into  the  study  straight- 
way went  his  patroness,  with  not  so  much  as  a  knock  at 
the  door  to  announce  her,  or  warn  the  reverend  gentleman 
of  her  approach. 

Their  interview  had  been  long  but  successful ;  not  that 
the  last  fehcitous  result  had  been  easy  of  achievement. 

There  had  been  expostulations,  argument,  oaths,  scold- 
ings, even  entreaty.  As  to  the  oaths,  they  had  been  as 
resounding  and  recurrent  as  the  shots  when  game  is  driven. 
How  was  she  to  accustom  herself  to  any  one  else's  preaching 
now,  damn  it  ?  Or  struggle  with  some  new  clerical  vagary, 
damn  it  ?  Or  bring  herself  to  bear  with  some  young  man, 
like  the  perpetual  curate,  who  would  mop  and  mow  good 
EngUsh  as  if  the  words  were  so  many  pebbles  in  his  gob, 
damn  it  ? 

"  Gob  "  was  a  great  word  of  her  ladyship's.  Knowing 
by  experience  the  electrifying  effect  it  had  always  had  upon 
the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas,  Lady  Crane  stopped  to  chuckle ; 
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then,  perhaps  having  somewhere  a  dash  of  Celtic  blood  in  her, 
was  next  minute  as  near  tears  as  of  late  years  she  had  ever 
deigned  to  be.  It  hurt  her  that  Philip  Demaine,  of  all 
people,  should  contemplate  deserting  her  after  all  these 
years  !  She  was  getting  old — others  might  try  and  disguise 
it  but  no  such  damned  tomfoolery  for  her — she  knew  only 
too  well  the  sands  were  slipping  through  her  fingers,  damn  it. 

I  would  you  had  heard  that  "  damn  it  "  ;  as  mournful, 
it  was.  as  a  banshee's  wail. 

Philip  Demaine,  good  man,  knowing  all  her  oddities, 
all  her  whims,  all  her  loneliness,  knowing  too  how  she  had 
always  been  kind  to  him  and  to  his  wife — the  little  good 
fairy  of  their  happy  marriage — was  touched. 

"  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  horrid  rumours,"  he  began, 
"  if  I  only  felt  I  could  be  of  any  spiritual  use  in  a  place  that 
has  so  grossly  misjudged  me,  if " 

Bang  came  Lady  Crane's  oath,  scattering  the  poor  parson's 
"  if s  "  far  and  wide. 

"Is  this  all  your  loyalty  to  me,  your  affection  for 
Applethwaite,  your  conception  of  your  duty  to  its  people? 
Are  you  to  resign  the  Hving  I  gave  you  simply  because 
some  silly  stories  have  been  set  afloat  ?  Who  are  you  to 
think  you  can  steer  a  course  clear  of  such  tales  ?  From 
this  sort  of  gossip  what  women's  tongues,  damn  'em,  had 
ever  spared  the  guilty  or  the  innocent  ?  "  She  was  smarting 
now  with  the  sense  possibly  of  old,  far-off  wrongs — Sir 
William's  peccadilloes  monstrously  exaggerated,  all  his 
amours  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  senselessly  multiplied, 
now  this  foohsh  story,  now  that,  coming  home  to  the 
neglected  wife. 

"  If  such  is  your  only  reason  for  deserting  me  and  Apple- 
thwaite, damn  3'our  paltriness  !  " 

Then  repenting  of  her  hastiness  because  she  saw  him  sit 
there,  sad  and  downcast  and  shamed,  whilst  from  the  wall 
his  wife  looked  down  upon  him  with  wistful,  smiling  eyes, 
and  remembering  all  the  perfection  of  their  brief  married 
hfe  and  how  such  a  tale  besmirched  it,  she  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  Philip,  forgive  me.  The  thing's  done,  damn  it,  a 
wrong  to  you  both.  But  supposing  I  bottomed  it,  got  at 
the  truth,  would  you  stay  then  ?  "     And  when  he  did 
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not  speak,  "  I  know  it  will  be  hard,  perhaps,  but  as  a 
sacrifice,  Philip  ?  As  a  sacrifice  to  an  old  woman  who  loves 
you  and  knows  she  won't  die  easy,  unless  you  are  there  to 
give  her  her  last  sacrament  ?  " 

Not  even  Arthur  could  have  kissed  those  old  hands  more 
gallantly  than  did  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite. 

"  Dear  friend,  you  shame  me.  If  it  were  only  that 
wretched  story.  But  could  you— could  Applethwaite— 
tolerate  a  blind  parson  ?  "  ,   .      ,.  ^ 

"  A  blind—  "  Lady  Crane  forgot  her  oath  in  the  great- 
ness of  her  consternation. 

"  You  see  that  picture  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  no  portrait  I  Uke  better." 

"  You  can  see  it  plainly  then  ?  " 

"  As  plainly  as  I  can  see  you,  Phihp.     Why  do  you 

oclr    r 

Very  simply,  but  with  infinite  sadness,  Mr.  Demaine 

answered : 

"  To  me  it  is  nothing  but  mist.^ 

"  Put  on  your  spectacles,  man." 

"  They  make  no  difference." 

Lady  Crane  spoke  with  curious  gentleness  : 

"  Have  you  had  advice  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  Leeds  to-morrow." 

"  It  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

"  They  hold  out  no  great  hopes." 

"  Well  and  if  it  is  so,"  Lady  Crane  spoke  with  aU  her 
old  briskness,  "  I'U  pay  for  a  curate  to  help  you  out  of  my 

own  purse,"  _        .  ...        ,,  ^^ 

"  No  need  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Demame,  smiling,  so 
long  as  my  memory  does  not  fail  me." 

"  Then  that's  settled,  damn  it." 

High  good  humour  made  her  radiant;  if  such  sharp  eyes 
as  hers  could  beam,  they  beamed  now  with  an  ahnost 
suspicious  softness.  Her  last  "  damn  it  curt  as  it  was, 
had  been  a  veritable  paean  of  praise  and  satisfaction. 

"I'm  going  upstairs  to  see  the  girls  now,  she  announced 
with  great  cheerfulness.  Then  she  hesitated  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Think  of  it,  Phihp,  she  said  wist- 
fully, ''you  and  I  and  Applethwaite.  And  very  soon 
Applethwaite,  but  no  you  and  I." 
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Upstairs  her  ladyship  found  the  old  schoolroom,  where 
Miss  Stone  had  once  presided,  the  scene  of  such  feverish 
dressmaking,  such  renovations,  such  tryings-on,  as  it  had 
never  known  before  and  might  not,  perhaps,  ever  know 
again.  Miss  Smothit,  the  upper  part  of  her  bodice  so  stuck 
with  pins  and  needles  that  it  made  that  part  of  her  anatomy, 
which  should  be  the  softest  and  most  feminine,  look  "to  the 
last  degree  formidable  and  proof  against  assault,  was  at 
the  sewing  machine  ;  Alice  was  threading  ribbon  through 
some  undergarment,  Helen  looking  on  ;  and  beneath  the 
table,  so  quiet  as  to  be  almost  unperceived,  sat  little  Sallie 
Squire. 

SaUie  Squire  loved  the  Vicarage  schoolroom  under  its 
new  aspect,  and  hardly  a  day  passed  but  she  was  to  be  found 
there.  Though  she  was  apt  occasionally  to  get  into  the 
way,  AUce — and  perhaps  she  alone  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  shadow  that  lay  over  the  pinched  httle  face — ^had 
not  the  heart  to  send  her  home,  had  even  promised  that, 
if  Mr.  Squire  would  consent,  SaUie  should  be  a  bridesmaid. 
To  play  with  her  boisterous  sister  tired  SalUe,  so  she  said ; 
and  Mrs.  Squire  was  still  absent,  though  hoping,  as  she 
fondly  wrote  to  her  daughters,  to  return  as  soon  as  their 
father  was  sufficiently  strong  for  the  journey.  So  Sallie 
used  to  come  and  amuse  herself  all  day  in  the  schoolroom, 
playing,  to  Miss  Smothit's  temporary  distraction,  with  the 
pins  and  needles,  turning  overthe  leaves  of  numerous  fashion- 
books,  and  incidentally  collecting  with  a  miser's  eagerness 
an  enormous  quantity  of  unconsidered  trifles,  scraps  of  silk, 
shreds  of  muslin,  bits  of  lace,  odds  and  ends  of  various 
coloured  stuffs — so  gay  yet  inexpensive  was  her  cousin's 
trousseau  to  be  for  Ottergill — which  not  many  months 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Squire,  looking  through  Sallie's  things, 
was  to  find  collected  in  a  cardboard  box  that  bore  upon  its 
lid  the  inscription  in  Sallie's  large,  round  hand  : 

SALLIE  SQUIRE 
Her  Eldist  Dorter's  Troosso. 

When  Lady  Crane  had  been  shown  the  extent  of  Miss 
Smothit's  labours,  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and 
Miss  Smothit  herself  had  been  sent  downstairs  to  share 
with  Ailie  a  sustaining  allowance  of  small  beer  and  bread 
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and  cheese,  and  whilst  Sallie  was  so  quiet  under  the  table, 
where  she  was  sorting  her  pelf,  that  her  presence  was  en- 
tirely forgotten.  Lady  Crane  wheeled  round  upon  the 
sisters  with  a  brisk  : 

"  Well,  and  what  have  you  to  tell  me  about  this  damned 
nonsense  about  your  father  ? 

Between  them — ^Alice,  tearfuhy,  like  some  tragic  angel 
bewaiUng  the  sins  of  the  world,  Helen,  defiantly,  head  high, 
a  fighting  spirit  that  charmed  the  old  lady  in  every  word 
and  gesture — they  told  her  the  story. 

"  It's  all  nonsense,  of  course,",  said  Alice  tentatively. 

It  was  Helen,  who  took  the  word  from  her  lip  : 

"  Of  course,  it's  nonsense  and  a  wicked  lie  besides. 
How  could  they  say  such  things  about  papa?  " 

It  was  tlien  SalUe's  voice  chimed  in  from  beneath  the 
table — a  shrill  little  voice,  arresting  attention  : 

"  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  says.  Uncle  Philip  is  a  disgrace 
to  his  trousers." 

"  God  bless  the  child  !  "  ejaculated  Lady  Crane.  Not 
for  worlds  would  she  have  rapped  out  her  favourite  oath 
before  a  child,  though  her  talk  without  it  was  as  flavourless 
as  a  boarding-house  curry.  "  What  on  earth  does  she 
mean  ?  " 

"  She  means  his  cloth,"  said  Alice,  inchned  to  be  shocked. 

Lady  Crane  roared  and  rocked  herself  as  if  it  were  the 
greatest  joke  she  had  heard  for  many  a  day. 

Helen  had  pounced  upon  her  small  cousin  and  now 
dragged  her  forward. 

"  When  did  Miss  Lydia  say  that,  Sallie  ?  " 

Sallie  was  not  abashed.  Her  memory  might  play  her 
false  ;  but  hers  was  undoubtedly  the  dramatic  instinct. 
With  a  thin  and  grubby  httle  hand  she  admonished  her 
audience. 

"  Yes,  and  she  said, '  If  others  won't  expose  him,  Patience, 
I  shaU.'  " 

"  But  when,  SaUie,  when  ?  " 

The  cross-examination  was  Helen's.  Lady  Crane  checked 
her. 

"  Leave  her  alone,"  she  said  quietly.  "  I  think  we 
know  enough  to  lead  us  to  the  fountain  head.  SaUie, 
come  here,  child." 
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Sallie  came  reluctantly,  half  afraid  that  she  was  going 
to  be  scolded.  There  had  been  times  when  her  mother  had 
profited  by  information  made  in  a  similar  way  and  then  had 
been  so  ungrateful  as  to  send  her  to  bed. 

Lady  Crane  put  out  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  her. 

"  What  a  white,  nesh-looking  little  creature,  it  is,"  she 
said  with  concern.  "  Here's  half-a-cro^vn  to  spend  on 
what  you  like,  and  tell  Jenny  Squire  from  me,  child,  to 
take  care  of  you." 

Then  she  turned  to  Helen. 

"  Put  on  your  hat,"  said  Lady  Crane,  "  and  we'll  go  and 
see  Miss  Lydia.  No,"  as  Alice  made  a  movement  of  aver- 
sion, "  not  you,  my  dear,  I  think  you  are  better  at  home." 

Timothy  was  dead.  That  afternoon  of  Lady  Crane's 
return  when,  about  the  hour  of  four,  the  thoughts  of  the 
residents  in  Applethwaite  market-place  would  in  any  case 
have  flown  trainwards,  traversing  the  station  fields  in 
imagination  and  wondering  who  was  come.  Miss  Lydia, 
judging  Timothy  to  be,  in  extremis,  had  not  so  much  as 
turned  her  head  or  even  heard  the  announcement  Miss 
Patience  made,  as  she  stood  between  the  curtains  with  the 
feeling  of  some  old-established  expectation  never  satisfied : 

"  There's  nobody  in  the  bus.  But,  Lyddy,  Lady  Crane 
must  have  come  back.     I  hear  the  carriage." 

Timothy,  though  of  a  pacific  nature  so  long  as  he  wasn't 
roused,  had  proved  himself  on  more  than  one  regrettable 
occasion  a  tenacious  fighter ;  and,  in  the  present  struggle 
between  them,  death  had  by  no  means  got  the  better  of 
him  yet.  It  may  have  been  the  milk  and  brandy,  with 
which,  from  time  to  time  that  afternoon.  Miss  Lydia  had 
sponged  his  poor,  dry  muzzle,  or  it  may  have  been  that  in 
the  first  round  at  any  rate  Timothy  had  come  off  victorious. 
At  all  events,  just  as  the  rumble  of  the  bus  was  heard,  he 
rallied  surprisingly.  Gathering  aU  his  strength,  he  tottered 
to  his  feet  upon  the  slippery  horse-hair  sofa,  in  the  comer 
of  which  he  always  slept ;  and,  looking  at  Miss  Lydia  vAth. 
bleared,  half-blind  eyes,  asked  her  as  plainly  as  a  dog  could 
ask,  to  be  put  down.  Once  upon  the  sohd  plane  of  the 
floor,  he  walked,  with  surprising  steadiness  and  dignity, 
into  the  passage  and  so,  Miss  Lydia  hastening  forward  to 
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open  the  door  for  him,  to  the  step,  where,  had  ^liss  Kate 
looked  that  way  as  she  crossed  the  market-place  to  her 
sister's  house,  she  might  have  seen  him  standing. 

There  for  a  full  five  minutes  or  even  more  he  stood,  some- 
what unsteady  on  his  legs,  but  head  well  up  and  turning 
slowly  from  side  to  side,  as  he  looked  wistfully  about  him — 
a  look  so  long,  so  intimate,  so  clearly  of  farewell  that  the 
sisters,  watching  him  from  the  dining-room,  never  forgot  it. 

His  survey  taken — and  Timothy  had  loved  the  market- 
place, the  promise  of  all  freedom  had  been  there,  the  full 
warmth  of  the  sun  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cross — he  turned 
to  come  in,  but  staggering  so  that  Miss  Lydia  ran  to  his 
aid  and  carried  him  back  to  his  place  upon  the  sofa,  where, 
once  laid  down,  she  wrapped  him  warmly  about  in  an  old 
red  shawl,  whilst  a  weak  but  responsive  Timothy  gratefully 
licked  her  hands. 

As  she  watched  him  all  that  evening,  refusing  her  supper 
because  he  too  turned  with  feeble  resistance  from  his  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk,  one  feels  how  many  ladies,  not  only  in 
Applethwaite  but  elsewhere,  would  have  chid  Miss  Lydia 
less  gently  than  her  sister  for  her  fooUsh,  futile  grief  about 
a  dog.  Dumb,  faithful  friends,  the  truest  and  most  loyal 
a  man  can  ever  have,  their  brief  span  of  life  so  heaped  up 
and  overflowing  with  warm  affection  and  perfect  trust 
that  even  their  memory  lies  more  satisfyingly  about  one's 
heart  than  those  human  relationships,  which  mean  so  much 
more  and  fail  so  signally. 

With  Timothy,  too.  Miss  Lydia  watched  a-dying  aU  that 
had  been  best  in  her  life.  She  was  not  quite  forty  the  day 
she  bought  him  as  a  whimpering,  unhappy  puppy  from  a 
latticed  box  in  Bishopthorpe  market-place ;  and,  though 
in  those  days  forty  was  accounted  elderly  as  a  rule.  Miss 
Lydia  had  known  herself  to  be  really  at  her  prime.  What- 
ever good  looks  she  had  had,  had  then  been  at  their  best ; 
the  features,  a  thought  too  strong  for  a  girl's  face,  had 
gathered  fitness  with  maturity  ;  the  caustic  tongue  had 
been  less  bitter ;  the  clever  brain  had  not  yet  flagged  in 
its  search  for  the  wherewithal  to  sustain  itself  in  Apple- 
thwaite. The  very  possession  of  Timothy  had  been  to 
Lydia  Blackburn  a  renewal  of  her  youth  ;  one  couldn't 
be  very  staid  with  such  a  quick,  glad  creature  as  Timothy, 
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now  biting  and  growling  round  one's  feet  in  some  fearsome, 
pretended  play  ;  now  upon  Miss  Lydia's  lap  slobbering 
upon  her  neck,  loosening  her  neat  braids  of  hair  ;  then  down 
again  to  tug  at  her  stocking,  or  away,  tumbling  over  his 
own  long  legs  in  haste  to  catch  what  his  mistress  threw. 

Those  were  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Demaine's  bereavement, 
when  Miss  Lydia  so  frequently  met  the  absent-minded 
clergyman  as  she  and  Timothy  took  their  favourite  walk 
by  the  riverside.  And  now  Timothy  was  dying  ;  and 
Miss  Lydia  hung  over  him,  feeling  as  if  all  the  best  of  her 
life  were  flowing  from  her  at  every  pore.  She  knew  now 
what  age  could  be,  its  shames  and  infirmities,  its  appalUng 
solitudes ;  and  she  knew  already  how  dull  and  quiet  the 
estate  for  two  maiden  ladies  living  all  alone. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  Miss  Blackbums'  Ann  came  in  and 
lit  a  fire,  so  that,  if  Miss  Lydia's  vigil  were  a  long  one,  it 
should  not  at  any  rate  be  so  chill ;  and  presently — when 
one  by  one,  about  the  Square,  bedroom  candles  had  been 
lit  and  curtains  drawn,  and  the  gas  lamp  by  the  Cross  put 
out — ^Miss  Blackburn  went  upstairs  to  bring  her  sister's 
dressing-gown  and  shppers.  They  lay  there — the  gown 
tidily  folded,  the  slippers  beside  it  at  the  end  of  the  dining- 
room  table  ;  but  Miss  Lydia  had  no  time  to  put  them  on, 
no  time  to  glance  their  way,  nor  time  to  slacken,  even  for 
a  second,  her  vigilant  watch  upon  the  poor,  old  dog. 

Miss  Blackburn  herself  could  have  slept  Uttle  that  night ; 
for  habited  in  a  garment  of  a  sUghtly  warmer  tint  than  the 
dingy  magenta  Lydia  evidently  affected,  her  grey  hair 
falling  in  scanty  locks,  the  candle  lighting  up  her  anxious, 
wrinkled  face,  she  was  coming  almost  constantly  downstairs 
to  find  out  how  they  did. 

Towards  one  o'clock,  Timothy  grew  restless.  He  wanted 
to  walk  about  and  yet  he  could  not  walk.  Over  and  over 
again  would  Miss  Lydia  obey  his  whimpering  urgency  and 
lift  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  carefully  lift  him  back  again 
when  all  his  desperate  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  Miss 
Patience  cried  as  she  watched  them  ;  but  Lydia  had  no 
tears.  From  sheer  forgetfulness  of  self  her  ministrations 
drew  their  cahn  and  strength  ;  though  some  might  think 
her  solicitude  scandalously  wasted.  And  every  now  and 
again,  Timothy  thanked  her  by  feebly  wagging  his  tail. 
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The  church  clock  had  just  struck  three  when  Timothy 
died.  A  minute  before  he  had  raised  his  head,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  desperate  intentness.  God 
knows  what  he  saw  or  what  any  of  us  see,  when  we  come 
to  he  a-dying  and  strive  to  pierce  with  our  poor  eyes  the 
hateful  walls  that  hem  us  m,  with  the  shadow  of  the  nurse's 
cap,  perhaps,  bobbing  up  and  down  amid  the  imnatural 
flowers  of  the  paper  hke  some  monstrous  almost  inhuman 
thing,  until  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  who  dies  with  the  wind 
and  rain  or  snow  against  his  cheek  is,  after  all,  not  so  unblest. 
One  such  look  ;  a  wliine — whether  of  regret  or  pain — and 
Timothy,  the  quaint,  inseparable  companion  of  eleven  years, 
had  ceased  to  be. 

Then,  and  then  only,  did  Miss  Lydia  go  to  the  sideboard 
and  hll  herself  a  glass,  whose  stiffness  might  have  staggered 
Mrs.  Moody's  husband,  drained  it  off  and  without  another 
look  strode  unsteadily  from  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs. 
From  the  landijig  she  spoke  to  her  sister  : 
"  I  don't  want  to  see  him  again." 

And  so  saying,  she  withdrew  into  her  chamber  and  locked 
the  door. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Lady  Crane  told  Helen  De- 
maine  to  put  on  her  hat.  Miss  Blackburn  had  just  given 
Ann  strict  orders  that  she  and  Miss  Lydia  were  on  no 
account  to  be  disturbed.  Since  breakfast  poor  Miss 
Patience  had  had  a  trying  time.  She  had  had  poor  Timothy 
buried,  as  near  the  roots  of  a  laburnum  tree  as  possible, 
so  that  in  after  years,  when  others  possessed  their  house, 
his  bones  were  not  hkely  to  be  disturbed.  Now  she  was 
feeling  tired  out  after  her  disturbed  night  and  longing  for 
some  repose.  Lydia,  too,  was  apparently  keeping  her 
room  ;  for  she  was  still  in  night  attire  the  last  time  Miss 
Blackburn  had  seen  her  come  downstairs  to  the  dining- 
room  sideboard. 

"  Do  try  and  get  a  nap,  Lyddy  dear,"  Miss  Blackburn 

pleaded- 

And  Lydia  answered  less  snappily  than  usual : 

"  If  you  will,  I  will." 

Thus  at  eleven  Miss  Blackburn's  order  was  given  to  Ann 
and  she  herself  had  retired,  not  sorry  to  escape  temporarily 
from  a  world  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  so  much  anxiety 
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and  trouble.  And  at  twelve  o'clock  there  might  be  seen,  i 
approaching  the  Miss  Blackbums'  house  from  two  opposite  -d 
comers  of  the  market-place,  three  female  figures,  one  youth-  j 
ful  in  her  blue  cotton  gown  and  shady  hat,  the  other  old  ;^ 
and  witch-Uke,  leaning  upon  an  ebony  stick,  the  third  j 
of  majestic  port  and  significant  bearing — the  mistress  of  '] 
Springfield.  ,{ 

^^■^When  Sallie  would  get  home  from  the  Vicarage  that      »! 
morning,  she  would  receive  a  surprise,  since  her  mother      i 
had  arrived  in  her  absence,   driven  over  by  that  same       'i 
obliging  young  gentleman  who  had  taken  her  away,  Mr. 
Mowbray.  '^ 

Not  only  had  Mrs.  Squire  come  home,  leaving  Mr.  Squire  < 
under  the  care  of  Julia  ;  but  she  had  come  with  a  purpose.  'j 
Nema  had  not  only  written  to  the  bishop  but  she  had  ') 
addressed  three  letters  to  Mrs.  Squire.  ] 

In  her  anxiety  for  her  husband  Mrs.  Squire  had  taken  ;' 
Uttle  notice  of  the  first  except  to  put  it  carefuUy  away.  ,■ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  the  first  time  the  mistress  of 
Springfield  had  received  such  communications,  whose 
burden  had  generally  been  some  complaint  about  Tom's  i 
or  Millie's  youthful  levity  in  church.  In  the  present  case  ■ 
Mrs.  Squire  really  hardly  understood  who  the  persons  ;| 
referred  to  in  Nema's  epistle  could  be,  unless  it  was  her  ;; 
brother,  and,  knowing  "  poor  Philip  "  as  she  did,  Mrs,  ^ 
Squire  had  not  only  dismissed  the  mere  idea  as  ridiculous  si 
but,  in  her  anxiety  about  Mr.  Squire's  temperature,  forgot  ^ 
it  altogether. 

The  second  letter  found  Mr.  Squire  able  to  take  beef 
tea  and  other  fight  refreshment  but  with  all  excitement 
forbidden  ;  and  again  Mrs.  Squire  had  had  to  lock  Nema's 
letter  away  ;  though  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  to  whom 
she  referred.  Nema  even  mentioned  him  by  name — "  your 
brother,  Philip." 

The  third  letter  came  when  Mr.  Squire  was  weU  on  the 
road  to  recovery ;  and  it  was  then  that  Mrs.  Squire,  all 
her  dignity  affronted  and  her  sisterly  affection  roused, 
had  shown  all  three  to  her  husband.  ^., 

Thus  it  fell  that  Lady  Crane,  Helen  Demaine  and  the  ^^ij 
mistress  of  Springfield  met  all  together  upon  the  Miss 
Blackbums'  door-step. 
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Now  the  Miss  Blackbums'  Ann,  taking  advantage  of  so 
uniisual  an  occurrence  as  both  her  mistresses  having  taken 
to  their  beds  at  eleven  o'clock  in  a  morning,  had  slipt  into 
the  garden  to  talk  with  the  young  man  who  was  just  making 
things  tidy  and  neat  about  Timothy's  grave.  Consequently 
she  never  heard  the  bell ;  nor  did  Miss  Blackburn. 

It  was  Miss  Lydia,  who  came  downstairs,  in  her  grey 
dressing-gown,  a  flannel  petticoat  round  her  head,  her 
teeth  out. 

"  Miss  Lydia,"  Helen  cried,  almost  before  the  door  was 
open,  "  how  dare  you  write  such  wicked,  wicked  things 
about  my  father  ?  " 

Then  she  stopped  ;  and  a  horrible  silence  fell  upon  them 
all 

Miss  Lydia  looked  at  them  ;  tears  filled  her  bleared  eyes 
and  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  in  which  all  the  little  veins 
looked  blotched  and  distended. 

"  Poor  Tim — ^limothy's  dead,"  said  Miss  Lydia  with  a 
hiccough. 

Upstairs  a  bedroom  door  opened  and  Miss  Blackburn 
came  hurrying  down. 

It  was  Helen  who  spoke,  repugnance,  shame,  but  more 
than  all,  compassion  in  her  generous  young  voice  : 

"  Oh,  let  us  go,"  she  said. 

And  crestfallen,  without  a  word,  rather  as  if  they  them- 
selves had  been  at  fault.  Miss  Lydia's  visitors  turned  and 
walked  away. 
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CHAPTER     XXXV  J 

WHITE   HEATHER  ^ 

THE  afternoon  following  Lady  Crane's  visit,  Helen  j 

sat  in  the  porch-room  writing  a  letter.  i 

The   porch-room   was  still  looked  upon   as  '; 
Arthur's  room  and,  the  possessions  he  had  left 

there,  remaining  undisturbed,  still  spoke  of  Arthur  to  those  ,1 

who  knew  and  loved  him.     Only  sheer  household  stress  ^ 

indeed  had  driven  Helen  to  invade  what  she  and  Aihe  j 

both  regarded  as  a  shrine.  j 

The  wedding  was  now  witliin  a  week  ;   and  already  the  ] 

Vicarage  chambers  were   being  swept  and  garnished  in  '7, 

readiness  for  the  expected  guests.     Mrs.  Pickering — once  i 

Miss  Stone — ^was  to  occupy  the  principal  guest-chamber,  ^ 

it  being  characteristic  of  the  Demaines,   as  their  aunt  fi 

remarked  when  she  heard  of  the  arrangement  from  Sallie,  'j 

to  allot  the  best  bedroom  to  one  who  had  only  held  the  ,i 

position  of  governess  in  the  house.     Three  httle  Pickerings  v! 

were  to  be   accommodated  in  the  old  schoolroom,  where  ] 
Miss  Smothit  was  making  haste  to  have  all  her  work  finished 

by  the  end  of  the  week.     Mr.  Demalne  was  to  give  up  his  ! 

room,  as  being  the  next  in  size  and  even  more  agreeable,  j 

really,  than  the  spare  bedroom,  to  Mr.  Dicks's  mother;  1 

whilst  httle  Dicks's  sisters,  three  in  number  and  women  of  \ 
exceptionally  strong  characters,  must  bed  apart,  conditions 
which  so  taxed  sleeping  accommodation  at  the  Vicarage 
that  Helen  had  had  to  give  up  her  room  for  yet  another 
guest — the  nurse  who  had  been  so  kind  to  Alice  whilst  she 
was  at  Harrogate. 

In  front  of  Helen,  upon  Arthur's  writing-table,  lay  the 
letter  she  was  answering,  a  letter  Lady  Crane  had  brought 
with  her. 
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No  one  could  have  been  more  gracious  than  old  Lady 
Crane  that  day  to  the  Vicarage  family  in  general  and  to  the 
youngest  member  of  it  in  particular.  She  had  returned 
from  the  visit  to  Miss  Lydia  to  lunch  at  the  Vicarage  more 
pleased  with  her  nephew's  choice  than  ever.  No  one  could 
have  carried  off  such  a  painful  situation  so  well  as  Helen 
had,  with  such  obvious  feeling,  too,  and  so  little  of  that 
missy  sort  of  judgment  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  her  age.  Rather,  Helen  had  shown  decided  reserve, 
refusing  to  make  any  comment  or  be  drawn  out  in  any  way 
about  the  occurrence,  except  to  agree  very  heartily  to  her 
companion's  "  Poor  thing  !     Poor  things  !  " 

In  short,  so  pleased  and  charmed  was  Lady  Crane  that, 
as  they  walked  across  the  glebe — so  sunny,  so  gay,  so  tran- 
quil and  inviting — it  was  all  she  could  do  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  proposing  then  and  there,  as  proxy  for  her  nephew, 
to  the  shy  girl  at  her  side. 

At  lunch — and  knowing  her  ladyship's  tastes  of  old, 
Ailie  had  provided  nothing  more  elaborate  than  an  omelet, 
a  Grewelthorpe  cream-cheese  and  a  tankard  of  Mr.  Squire's 
excellent  ale — ^Alice  had  been  forced  to  smile  at  the  atten- 
tions their  imperious  old  guest  had  heaped  upon  her  sister, 
who  seemed  rather  overcome  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
heutenant's  aunt  was  taking  things  for  granted  ;  and,  on 
Ahce's  account,  Helen  could  but  feel  uncomfortable  at 
finding  herself  included  in  that  pronoun  "  we,"  with  regard 
to  all  the  plans  the  spirited  old  lady  was  making  for  the 
future,  whilst  Alice  remained  "  you  "  to  the  end  of  the  meal. 
An  unnecessary  emphasis,  it  seemed  to  Helen's  sensitive 
generosity,  of  the  difference  that  must  exist  between  the 
wife  of  the  perpetual  curate  of  Ottergill  and  the  accepted 
bride  of  Lady  Crane's  nephew. 

But,  when  the  meal  was  over,  in  her  own  lavish,  unex- 
pected way  Lady  Crane  had  more  than  compensated  Alice 
for  any  unintentional  slight  she  might  have  received  at 
the  dining-table. 

They  were  in  the  drawing-room,  waiting  for  the  cup  of 
chocolate  AiHe  was  making  the  old  lady  before  she  drove 
home,  when — as  regardless  of  Mr.  Demaine's  presence  as 
if  he  had  been  a  tailor's  block  and  In  that  respect  no  tailor 
could  have  been  proud  of  him — ^Lady  Crane  had  turned  up 

BB 
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her  skirt  and,  after  much  fumbling  in  an  enormous  pocket 
attached  to  the  front  breadth  of  her  black  satin  petticoat, 
had  tossed  into  Alice's  lap  a  jeweller's  case  and  into  Helen's 
a  letter  and  a  sprig  of  white  heather. 

Pen,  she  explained,  having  promised  to  take  Arthur's 
place  at  the  wedding  as  best  man  to  the  bridegroom  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  returning  from  Chatham  sooner  than 
the  day  before  the  ceremony,  had  deputed  his  aunt  to 
present  his  present  to  the  bride. 

"  The  case,"  concluded  Lady  Crane  with  her  usual  racy 
brevity,  "  he  gave  me  like  a  sensible  being  the  night  before 
we  left  Edinburgh.  But,  Fll  be  damned,  if  at  Newcastle 
he  didn't  dash  into  our  carriage,  waking  poor  Kate  from 
her  snooze,  to  ask  me  to  give  this  letter  and  his  precious 
buttonhole  to  '  Helen,  with  my  love.'  " 

Lady  Crane  chuckled ;  Helen  blushed  and,  to  hide  her 
confusion,  ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Mr.  Demaine  and  Ahce 
took  no  notice.  They  were  absorbed  in  the  lieutenant's 
gift,  which  Alice  was  showing  to  her  father. 

The  open  case  had  revealed  a  pendant — a  beautiful 
thing  that  did  credit  to  young  Crane's  taste  and  was 
worthy  of  the  slender  throat  it  was  destined  to  adorn. 
Alice  held  it  in  her  hand  and  looked  at  it  with  shining  eyes. 
Too  handsome,  of  course,  even  for  the  most  festive  occasions 
at  Ottergill — the  penny  readings,  the  dances  and  cheap 
concerts  with  which  Uttle  Dicks  amiably  sought  to  enliven 
the  tedium  of  an  Ottergill  winter  whenever  the  moon  was  at 
its  full — but,  for  all  that,  to  be  possessed,  to  be  looked  at 
sometimes  as  it  lay  against  the  satin  fittings  of  its  case,  and 
certainly  to  be  worn  whenever  the  opportunity  occurred. 
And  if  nothing  else  befell,  there  would  surely  be  a  dinner- 
party now  and  then  at  Applethwaite  Hall,  if  nowhere  else. 

To  watch  Alice's  dehght  was  very  pretty  :  to  see  her 
hold  it  to  her  throat  and  turn  her  head  this  way  and  that 
way  seemed  as  natural  and  as  untouched  by  vanity  in  one 
so  lovely  as  when  Helen's  pigeons  preened  themselves  upon 
the  stable-roof. 

But  if  Alice  was  pleased  with  her  pendant,  Helen  was 
equally  so  with  her  heather.  When  she  came  back  to  the 
room.  Lady  Crane's  sharp  eyes  spied  it  at  once  where  she 
had  tucked  it  in  front  of  her  blue  frock  ;  and  when  she  saw 
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how  proudly  the  girl  carried  her  modest  favour  and  yet  so 
innocently  that  her  shy  happiness  was  as  obvious  as  the 
heather,  the  old  lady  almost  spoke  her  thoughts  aloud, 
"  Damn  it,  but  that's  the  girl  for  Pen." 

The  carriage  come  to  the  door,  AUce  gone  to  look  for  a 
handkerchief  that  Lady  Crane  pretended  to  have  dropped 
and  hadn't,  Mr.  Demaine  very  busy  in  the  hall  blowing  up 
her  air-cushion.  Pen's  aunt  drew  the  girl  to  her. 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  forgive  the  plaguing  of  a 
silly  old  woman,  who  wants  Pen's  wife  to  love  her  just  a 
little  if  she  can." 

And  now  Helen  sat  in  Arthur's  room  with  the  letter  on 
the  table,  prepared  to  answer  it  in  that  punctual  fashion 
so  beloved  of  those  who  are  good  correspondents.  It  was 
not  a  long  letter.  The  lieutenant  had  written  it  in  the 
express,  somewhere  between  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle  ; 
and,  despite  swinging  lamps,  the  snores  of  a  Scotch  Member, 
who  was  his  travelling  companion,  and  the  swift,  rocking 
rush  through  night  and  space,  that  "  Dear  Helen  "  of  his 
had  seemed  to  bring  her  before  him,  wearing  the  faded  blue 
cotton  in  which  he  Uked  her  best,  racquet  in  hand  and  inset 
behind  her,  Uke  the  pictures  of  scenery  in  a  mediaeval  por- 
trait, a  glimpse  of  the  vicarage  lawn,  with  its  sagging  net 
and  the  brown  hillock  a  mole  had  thrown  up  in  the  further 
court. 

So,  at  any  rate,  she  could  not  escape  him  but  must  read 
all  he  wrote  at  least ;  and,  brevity  being  the  secret  of  the 
lieutenant's  epistolary  attack,  every  stroke  of  the  pen  had 
been  intended  to  convey  his  meaning,  so  heavily,  so  im- 
pressively that  it  carried  with  it  almost  visible  picturing  of 
the  determined,  devoted  Uttle  man. 

It  was  admirably  simple,  too,  in  the  way  it  tackled  a 
difl&cult  situation — that  blunt,  straightforward  "  Dear 
Helen,"  and  at  the  end  the  equally  simple  yet  so  expressive 
"  With  love.  Pen." 

"  Dear  Helen, 

"  I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  had  hoped  to  see  you 
to-day  and  find  I  shan't  be  able  to  for  a  week  at  least. 
In  the  meantime  won't  you  write  and  teU  me  how  you  all 
are  ?     When  I  come  back  to  Applethwaite  for  your  sister's 
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wedding,  I  have  something  important  to  ask  you — some- 
thing ver}' important  for  both  of  us.  Please  be  kind.  I've 
talked  it  over  with  Aunt  Harriet  and  she's  delighted. 
With  love, 

"  Pen. 
"  P.S. — ^Please  thank  Alice  for  her  pretty  little  notes  about 
the  game.     She  shouldn't  have  troubled." 

We  know  how  Rosie  wrote  her  letter  to  Arthur,  with 
elbows  squared  and  rosy  hps  murmuring  aloud  each  word 
as  she  penned  it  with  such  labour  and  effort  and  such  a 
palpitating  heart ;  but  here  was  a  young  lady  in  a  much 
more  difficult  position,  anxious  to  say  enough  yet  not  too 
much,  desirous  of  enlarging  upon  courtesy  in  a  friendly 
way,  but  resolute  to  show  no  signs  more  encouraging,  despite 
white  heather  and  Aunt  Harriet's  approval,  to  a  young 
man,  who  had  once  declared  so  rashly  and  so  obstinately 
that  his  ship  was  the  only  wife  for  him. 

Jealous  of  the  stem,  iron-clad  virgin,  Helen  declared 
she  was  not ;  but  enter  into  open  competition  with  her — 
oh,  no,  not  at  all.  Even  to  write  as  if  she  were  more  than 
willing  to  welcome  a  change,  to  acknowledge  she  had  under- 
stood the  significance  of  Lady  Crane's  astounding  friendli- 
ness, to  confess  she  had  guessed  what  he  meant  by  that 
"  something — something  important  for  us  both,"  to  show 
him  how  kind  she  reaUy  was,  this  poor  Helen  was  too  shy 
to  do.  Or  was  it  that  she  wished  to  hoard  it  all  till  the  one 
exquisite  moment ;  to  tantalize  him  yet  a  little  longer 
before  that  inevitable,  not  far  distant,  capitulation  without 
terms  ? 

In  short,  that  afternoon  in  the  porch-room,  the  parson's 
daughter  was  as  extravagant  with  stationery  as  ever  Rose 
had  been,  and  nibbled  the  point  of  her  pen  in  precisely 
the  same  desperate,  uncertain  fashion. 

Then  with  the  flash  of  a  pigeon's  wings  across  the  window, 
inspiration  came.  If  one  must  write  to  a  young  man — 
and  this  was  Helen's  first  letter  of  the  sort,  seeing  how  Alice 
had  always  acknowledged  the  grouse — wh}^  not  write  as 
she  would  to  Arthur,  in  fact,  as  she  had  written  to  Arthur — 
poor  Arthur,  self -exiled  to  Canada — only  the  day  before 
yesterday  ? 
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Her  pen  flew  after  that  till  the  letter  was  done,  a  letter 
maidenly  discreet  in  its  beginnings  and  endings,  those 
beginnings  and  endings  which,  as  Miss  Stone  had  impressed 
upon  AUce,  were  really  everything  in  such  letters — "  Dear 
Pen  "  and  "  Yours  sincerely,"  but  in  a  httle,  shy,  post- 
scrip^,  "  I  will  answer  your  question  when  you  come." 

A  letter  that,  duly  deUvered  in  Chatham,  was  the  first 
thing  young  Crane  saw  in  the  hotel  letter-rack,  when  he 
returned  there  the  following  afternoon,  after  being  much 
badgered  and  bothered  with  many  things.  A  letter  not 
to  be  read  there,  with  the  other  men  dropping  in  continually 
for  a  drink  or  a  game  of  biUiards  ;  but  to  be  carried  to  his 
own  room,  where — such  is  the  folly  of  love  when  it  riots 
in  d  sailor's  blood — 'he  kissed  both  the  beginning  and  the 
ending  but  especially  the  postscript  before  he  started  to 
read  it  at  all. 

And  such  a  letter,  a  letter  to  cheer  a  lonely  man,  to 
bring — as  Arthur  was  to  find — Uttle,  warm  things  back  to 
him,  all  the  old,  famihar  atmosphere,  a  letter  that  made 
young  Crane  throw  his  head  back  with  a  hearty  laugh 
and  not  a  Uttle  of  his  aunt's  tone  and  gesture  in  his, 
"  Damn  it  all,  what  a  girl  she  is  !  " 

"  We've  had  a  great  Commotion  here  since  you  left," 
wrote  Helen — Helen  used  capitals,  where  others  of  her 
sex  in  those  days  deHghted  to  underline,  which  gave  her 
epistle  a  fine  Georgian  flavour  that  detracted  nothing  from 
its  sprightly  style — "  some  one  found  out  that  Mrs.  Erring- 
ton  wasn't  a  widow  and  Miss  Lydia  Blackburn  wrote  an 
Anonymous  Letter  to  the  Bishop.  She  actually  told  him 
Papa  was  in  Love  with  Mrs.  Errington  ;  and  that  she  had 
seen  him  leaving  Church  House  on  one  Occasion  after 
Midnight.  We  had  a  Terrible  Time.  The  Bishop  came 
over,  Papa  Resigned  the  Living,  and  I  don't  know  what  we 
should  have  Done  if  your  Aunt  had  not  come  back  from 
Scotland.  She  and  Aunt  Jane  and  I  went  to  the  Fountain 
Head ;  and  I  don't  think  Miss  Lydia  will  write  any  more 
Anonymous  Letters." 

"  Good  girl,"  chuckled  the  lieutenant,  "  she's  great." 
And  I  fancy  he  would  have  Uked  her  even  better,  had  he 
known  how  much  Helen  had  left  out — ^no  word  of  poor 
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r__ __ I 

Miss  Lydia's  weakness,   that  babbling,   pitiful  spectacle,  ' 

no,  not  a  single  word  of  that  to  amuse  so  long  as  Helen  J 

lived.  ) 

"  And  after  all,"  the  letter  continued,  "  it  wasn't  Papa  l 

at  all  but  Arthur.     Lavinia  Mary  heard  and  saw  him  and  • 

told  Rosie  Gill.     I  am  afraid,  poor  boy,  he  was  in  love  with  ' 

her,  though  he  never  said  Anytliing  about  it.     Dear  Mrs.  j 

Errington  is  safe  in  her  Convent  and  knows  Nothing  ;  5 

and  I  hope  she  never  Will.     I  expect  you  really  know  more  :] 

about  her  than  we  do.     I  Loved  her.     She  was  so  sweet  ^ 

to  Alice  and  me  and  Arthur  too.     When  I  think  of  her  now  'i 

and  that  Awful  Thing  happening  on  their  honeymoon,  I  ■• 

feel  so  sad.     Can  you  imagine  anything  more  Dreadful  1 

than  to  be  so  happy  and  have  it  all  Dashed  from  you  ?  i 

It  is  such  a  lovely  day  here.     As  I  write,  Alice  and  Mr.  | 

Dicks  are  walking  about  the  garden.     It  seems  so  strange  ^ 

to  me  to  see  Alice  Walking  again.     She  is  still  glad  of  Sup-  | 

port  occasionally,   but  Mr.  Dicks  seems  very  Efficient !  ] 

Papa  has  gone  to  Leeds  to-day  to  see  an  oculist  about  his  i 

eyes.     I  hope  he  will  bring  back  a  good  Report.     His  old  'j 

spectacles  have  been  no  good  a  long  time.     I  suppose  he  J 

won't  be  back  till  the  Last  Train,  as  he  is  sure  to  visit  every  "i 

Church,  Chapel  or  Temple  he  sees,  to  say  Nothing  of  the  | 

Second-hand  Book  shops."  j, 

> 

When  Helen  had  finished  her  letter,  she  put  on  her  hat  to  ^ 

carry  it  to  the  post  ;   partly  because  such  a  letter  seemed  \ 

too  precious  to  entrust  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  Vicarage  ^ 

post-bag,  and  partly  because  in  carrying  it  thus  in  her  hand  i 

across  the  glebe  and  then  through  the  churchyard  and  I 

across  the  market-place,  Helen  could  pretend — as  far  as  '-i 

the  church  gates  at  least — she  was  accompanying  the  lieu-  ;; 

tenant  himself  a  part  of  his  way  home.     "  Setting  "  him,  j 

as  Rosie  used  to  say  when  Arthur  was  wont  to  press  his  ? 

escort  from  the  market.  i 

As  Helen  Demaine  crossed  the  glebe — gone  were  the  I 

dog  daisies,  the  wine-red  dock  and  the  quaking  grasses  that  \ 

had  made  it  such  a  thing  of  beauty  the  day  Arthur  had  j 

followed  Mrs.  Errington  along  its  narrow  path — she  heard  ] 

the  whistle  of  the  4  o'clock  train  ;  and,  as  she  returned  from  ] 

the  post-office  the  Applethwaite  bus  was  already  rumbling  '| 

a 
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across  the  cobbles  of  the  market-place.  There  were  foot- 
passengers  still  upon  the  road,  as  the  girl  could  see  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  the  churchyard ;  and  instinctively 
Helen  waited,  seated  on  her  favourite  tombstone. 

It  was  a  changed  Helen  who  sat  there.  No  longer  the 
introspective,  disconsolate  young  woman  of  last  March, 
who  had  weighed  sunshine  and  hfe,  youth  and  the  windy 
spring  day  ahke  in  the  balance  and  found  them  wanting  ; 
but  a  pleased  Helen,  a  smiliiig  Helen,  a  Helen  who  had 
suddenly  found  our  commonplace  existence  immeasurably 
rich  ;  the  old  child-hke  Helen  of  the  postern -gate  in  the 
garden  wall,  standing  expectant,  half-awed  and  yet  wholly 
unafraid,  on  the  rim  of  that  fairy  world,  which  only  lovers 
know  and  only  two  can  find  together. 

Then  the  churchyard  gates  closed  with  a  clang  ;  and 
Helen  suddenly  sat  bolt  upright  upon  her  tombstone, 
straightening  her  hat  and  arranging  her  skirts  as  a  parson's 
daughter  should.  The  next  minute  she  was  on  her  feet, 
her  lips  framing  a  dismayed  : 
"  Papa  !  " 

Mr.  Demaine's  course  along  the  path  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  erratic.  There  was  the  long  stride  that  never  failed 
to  force  his  daughters  to  a  run  but  aU  uneven,  now  a  sudden 
plunge,  now  a  check  as  if  the  parson  were  not  sure  of  the 
way  that  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  his  daily.  Just 
for  a  moment — and  perhaps  because  the  recollection  of 
poor  Miss  Lydia,  babbling,  unsteady,  her  false  teeth  for- 
gotten, was  stiU  upon  her — a  deadly  fear  seized  poor  Helen 
and  made  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot.  Then  as  he 
halted  not  three  yards  from  her,  yet  apparently  uncertain, 
the  dread  in  her  heart  became  acute  though  shame  fell 
from  it. 

"  Papa  !  "  Helen  said  again. 

And  this  time  Mr.  Demaine  put  out  his  hands,  groping, 
helpless  hands  that  had  all  but  touched  her,  when  Helen 
took  them  in  her  own. 

"  Why,  Helen,"  her  father  said,  "  is  it  you  ?     I  can  hardly 

see  with  the  stuff  they  have  put  into  my  eyes.     I  wondered 

what  it  was  standing  in  the  path  so  tall  and  straight." 

"  How  early  you  have  come  home,  papa,"  she  said, 

drawing  his  hand  through  her  arm. 
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And  very  simply  he  answered  her. 

"  Yes.  You  see,  it  was  so  perilous  finding  one's  way 
about  those  crowded  streets," 

No  need  to  ask  him  what  the  news  was,  Helen  saw  it  in 
his  face.  Neither  of  them  spoke  again  until — still  with  his 
arm  through  hers — they  had  crossed  the  glebe.  At  the 
postern-door  Mr.  Demaine  turned  round  and  looked 
about. 

"  It's  very  fair  to-night,  isn't  it,  Helen  ?  "  he  asked. 

And  she,  looking  too,  and  seeing  how  warmly  the  wester- 
ing sun  lay  about  the  familiar  view  she  loved — moor, 
pasture,  tree-tops  and  huddled  roofs — answered  him 
simply  : 

"  Beautiful,  papa." 

Then  they  entered  the  postern-gate  and  twilight  shrub- 
bery, and  Helen  thought  she  heard  him  sigh. 

At  the  tea-table  in  x\hce's  httle  sitting-room  she  and  Mr. 
Dicks  were  discussing  carpets.  One  of  his  sisters  had 
offered  to  buy  a  new  carpet  as  her  wedding-gift  for  the  httle 
drawing-room  at  OttergUl  Parsonage  ;  and  all  the  talk 
was  of  Brussels,  Axminsters,  or  a  Scotch  square.  AHce 
was  too  absorbed  in  the  subject  to  be  surprised  as  Helen 
had  been  at  her  father's  early  return,  who  after  he  had  eaten 
and  drunk  silently  at  his  comer  of  the  table  had  finally 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  his  study.  Only  when  Mr. 
Dicks,  who  had  quite  a  number  of  carpet  patterns  tied  to 
the  handle-bar  of  his  machine,  had  said  good-night  and 
ridden  off,  in  all  haste  to  reach  Ottergill  before  hghting 
up  time,  Ahce  turned  haLf-petulantly  to  her  sister. 

"  Whatever 's  the  matter  with  papa,  Helen  ?  Is  he 
displeased  or  anything  ?  He  seems  as  glum  as  can  be  and 
hardly  spoke  a  word  to  Cuthbert." 

"  Oh,  Ahce,"  Helen  said,  "  can't  you  guess  ?  " 

Later  in  the  evening  their  father  told  them,  a  httle 
baldly  but  with  wonderful  calmness,  the  ocuUst's  verdict : 

"  My  dears,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  there's  no  hope,  Gale  says. 
I'm  going  blind.     I'm  nearly  blind  already." 

"  But  what  wiU  you  do  ?  "  said  Ahce. 

"  That,  thank  God,  is  already  settled,"  he  repUed  patiently. 
"  Lady  Crane  knows  and  wishes  me  to  keep  the  hving. 
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Indeed,  life  will  be  much  as  usual,  I  hope,  except  that  you 
will  be  married.  Helen  here  will  take  care  of  me,  won't 
you,  child  ?  " 

And  just  as  simply  as  he  himself  had  spoken  though  a 
Mttle  faintly,  Helen  answered ; 

"  Yes,  papa." 

And  if  there  be  some  who  tliink  the  vicar  of  Apple thwaite 
made  too  sure  of  his  daughter,  too  great  a  demand  upon 
filial  duty  and  affection,  they  must  not  only  remember 
that  he  had  been  blind  and  deaf  to  the  Cupidean  transac- 
tions of  the  summer  but,  also,  that  even  the  ladies  of 
Applethwaite  would  have  blamed  him  had  he  dared  to 
presume  at  tliis  stage  a  matrimonial  settlement  for  both 
his  girls. 

Tliroughout  the  conversation  that  followed,  Helen  De- 
maine  had  remaLied  stiff  and  silent,  listening  amazed  to  her 
sister's  questions  and  then  to  her  facile  platitudes ;  for 
AUce  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  resignation,  of  finding  com- 
fort in  resignation,  was  as  ready  to  sermonize,  in  fact,  as 
if  she  had  suddenly  robed  herself  in  one  of  httle  Dicks's 
crumpled  surphces. 

To  Helen,  the  thhig  seemed  appalling,  mijust,  horrible. 
That  her  father,  who  had  never  done  harm  to  a  hviiig  thing, 
who  had  been  content  to  five  his  blameless  life  all  these 
years  with  his  books  and  his  bees,  and  strange  other-worldly 
fancies,  should  be  bhnd,  a  strong  man  still,  with  years, 
perhaps,  of  this  darkened  fife  ahead  of  him.  The  suffering 
of  it  froze  her  ;  she  was  speechless,  tongue-tied  with  a  pity 
and  compassion  and  affection  that  could  no  more  find  an 
outlet  than  a  dammed-up  stream. 

And  then  she  heard  her  father's  quiet  voice  again  : 

"  I  have  been  a  faulty  instrument  all  my  life.  Blind, 
who  knows  I  may  be  of  use  at  last  ? 

It  was  not  mitil  the  sisters  were  going  to  bed  that  they 
found  themselves  alone.  AUce  was  brushing  out  her  hair, 
when  Helen  entered  the  room  with  some  question  to  ask 
about  Mrs.  Pickering  and  her  family,  who  were  to  arrive 
on  the  morrow. 

Ahce  considered  the  question. 

"  When  she  was  Miss  Stone,  she  used  to  walk  or  come  in 
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the  bus.  But  I  think  now  she's  Mrs.  Pickering,  we  ought 
to  hire  the  landau,  don't  you  ?  One  of  the  children  could 
sit  on  the  box." 

After  all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  Demaine-cum- 
Smith  in  Alice  in  spite  of  the  conventional  mind. 

"  I  wonder  if  she's  altered  ?  "  said  Helen  indifferently. 

There  was  a  Httle  silence  save  for  the  soft  sound  of 
Alice's  operations  at  her  glass. 

"  I  must  have  my  hair  look  nice  for  the  wedding,"  she 
said  half-apologetically.  "  Think  of  it,  Helen,  five  days 
more  and  this  old  room  will  know  me  no  more." 

"  I  suppose  next  time  you  come,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dicks 
will  have  the  spare  bedroom,"  said  Helen  naively. 

AUce  laughed  and  blushed,  behind  the  screen  of  her  hair, 
at  this  blunt  way  of  putting  it. 

"  Helen,"  AUce  said  suddenly,  "  how  terrible  this  is 
about  papa." 

It  IS. 

"  He  thinks  you  are  going  to  stay  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  Helen  !  " 

Helen  did  not  answer ;  and  AUce's  mind  pursued  those 
lines  which  made  the  resemblance  between  herself  and  her 
Aunt  Jane  so  ridiculously  complete.  She  thought  of  Helen's 
prospects — those  prospects  that  had  seemed  so  glowing 
in  comparison  with  the  humbler  existence  of  the  perpetual 
curate's  wife — ^London,  the  HaU,  chatelaine  of  Apple- 
thwaite,  a  magic  key  in  the  lock,  which  debars  equally 
the  rich  brewer's  spouse  or  the  curate's  wife  from  the 
intimacies  of  what  Alice,  as  well  as  her  aunt,  held  in 
veneration  as  the  "  County." 

"  But,  Helen,  I  thought  you  and  Pen  Crane " 

Helen  lifted  her  white  face. 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  she  said. 

"  If  papa  knew  he  would  never  allow  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  for  papa  to  know." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Alice,  looking  puzzled. 
"  Papa  could  always  have  lived  with  Cuthbert  and  me, 
though  I  have  heard  that  young  married  people  are  better 
alone.     I  quite  thought " 

"  You  thought  wrong,"  Helen  said  as  she  left  the  room. 
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In  Arthur's  room  poor  Helen  stumbled  heavily  as  she 
hunted  amid  its  un familiarities  for  a  box  of  matches. 
In  the  end  she  gave  up  the  search,  and  undressing  in  the 
dark,  went  miserably  to  bed. 

For  Helen  knew  now  what  she  must  do  and  all  it  meant 
to  her,  knew  the  meaning  of  her  sacrifice  and  the  cost ; 
had  known  it,  indeed,  from  the  very  moment  she  had  linked 
her  arm  through  her  father's  in  the  churchyard,  when 
the  letter  she  had  just  written  had  suddenly  seemed  a 
thing  of  years  ago. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI 

THE   CHOICE 

ON  the  night  of  her  sister's  wedding,  it  was  in 
Ailie's  arras  that  Helen  Demaine,  a  passman 
in  the  liumanities,  as  summed  up  by  those  lines 
of  Wilfred  Blunt's,  gave  way  at  last  to  the  tears 
and  desolation  with  which  she  had  struggled  so  pluckily 
all  day. 

Aihe  may  have  really  thought — as  she  tactfully  pretended 
— that  it  was  the  wedding  ;  and,  in  Ailie's  opinion,  weddings, 
considering  all  the  bustle  they  made  and  the  blank  they  left, 
were  hardly  less  tryijig  than  funerals.  In  fact  "  trying  " 
was  the  word  that  Ailie  would  apply  to  all  three  of  the  major 
events  of  hfe.  What  more  trying,  for  instance,  than  the 
circumstances  generally  associated  with  one's  entry  upon 
the  world,  obscure  though  it  may  be,  from  the  sudden 
commotion  at  some  unearthly  hour  of  the  night  or  early 
morning  to  the  scrubby  blanket  that  awaits  the  newly- 
born — ^fitting  symbol  of  a  world  rough  but  lovable  ?  A 
wedding,  too,  for  the  bridegroom  at  least,  must  be  an 
agony  ;  and  for  example,  Aihe  need  go  no  further  than  little 
Dicks,  whose  state  of  nerves  and  perspiration  and  general 
confusion  had  surpassed  anything  of  the  same  kind  she 
had  ever  known.  Whilst  as  to  a  funeral,  Ailie  would  always 
hold  that  the  corpse  had  the  best  of  it. 

So  Aihe  talked,  vaiiily  trying  to  bring  a  smile  to  her 
young  lady,  whose  laugh  was  usually  so  ready,  but  knowing 
all  the  time  that  the  wound  was  deeper  than  her  homely 
skill  could  reach. 

The  wedding  had  passed  off  splendidly.  It  had  been 
marked,  too,  by  rare  simpUcity.  Instead  of  carriages, 
jolting  unevenly  over  the  ruts  and  stones  of  the  Vicarage 
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drive  and  toiling  painfully  up  the  steep  hill  by  the  Mill, 
Alice  had  decided  with  much  good  sense,  that  she  and  her 
maids  and  guests  should  walk  to  the  church  by  the  famihar 
path  across  the  glebe.  "  What  does  it  matter,"  she  had 
said  to  her  aunt,  with  a  touch  of  her  sister's  robuster  inde- 
pendence, "  if  the  parish  does  say,  it's  because  papa's  too 
poor?  Even  if  we  could  afford  it,  we  couldii't  possibly  get 
enough  carriages  in  Applethwaite  to  take  every  one  unless 
they  went  backwards  and  forwards,  wliich  would  be 
ridiculous." 

So  the  bridal  party  walked,  and  those  who  waited  in  the 
churchyard  to  see  the  procession  pass  declared  afterwards, 
it  was  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  way  of  marriages  that 
Applethwaite  had  seen  for  years. 

The  day  itself  was  almost  perfect  :  cabn,  tranquil, 
sunny,  one  of  those  mellow  autumnal  days  that  seem  to 
mark  a  resting-place  for  the  year's  swift,  inevitable  course, 
with  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  that  made  the  swansdown 
bands  upon  the  bride's  and  bridesmaids'  frocks  a  happy 
thought. 

Alice  walked  m  front  with  her  father — for  to  celebrate 
the  marriage  ceremony  no  less  a  person  than  the  bishop 
had  offered  his  services — and  Mrs.  Moody,  who  was  present 
with  Lavinia  Mary  and  Lavinia  Mary's  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  declared  loudly,  it  was  as  good  as  a  miracle  to 
see  Miss  Alice  walking  hke  this  when  only  six  months  ago 
she  had  been  compelled  to  be  pushed  about  Applethwaite 
in  "  one  o'  them  long,  cofhny  chairs." 

Helen,  as  principal  bridesmaid — "  'ansomer,"  according 
to  Mrs.  Moody,  than  at  one  time  she  had  shown  promise 
of  being — followed  close  upon  her  sister ;  and  behind  her 
came  the  two  httle  bridesmaids,  the  youngest  Miss  Picker- 
ing and  Uttle  Sallie  Squire.  Sallie  for  once  justified  her 
mother's  fond  appreciation  and  looked  almost  a  pretty 
child,  though  strangely  elf -like  and  very  pale  compared  with 
little  Miss  Pickering,  whose  ruddy  cheeks  and  air  of  buoyant 
health  did  credit  to  her  father's  profession. 

Full  as  the  church  was — and  such  was  the  press  that 
many  a  good  church-goer  was  feign  to  be  content  with  the 
bench  in  the  porch  whilst  within  there  were  actually  Dis- 
senters in  the  best  pews — ^from  the  gallery  it  was  easy  to 
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pick  out,  here  and  there,  not  so  much  a  familiar  bonnet  as 
the  sort  of  bonnet  specially  favoured  by  certain  individuals. 

Mrs.  Smithson's  shape,  for  instance,  roomy  in  the  head, 
varied  as  to  trimming,  was  easily  distinguishable  ;  and  who 
but  Lady  Crane  would  have  dared  to  sport  an  egret  haughty 
as  an  eagle's  crest  ?  In  the  Vicarage  pew,  AiUe  sat  with 
Miss  Smothit,  the  two  of  them  beaming  broadly  over  its 
brass  rail  and  rep  curtains,  the  one  at  the  bride  and  the 
other  at  the  millinery.  Miss  Blackburn,  in  a  lavender 
silk,  looked  almost  Quaker-hke  amongst  the  other  guests ; 
her  sister  was  not  there. 

The  bride  was  late.  It  took  longer  to  walk  across  the 
glebe  than  had  been  calculated  ;  for  once  the  vicar  of 
Applethwaite  showed  no  disposition  to  hurry  on  ahead, 
or  make  one  of  those  uneasy  spurts  that  would  have  been 
so  destructive  to  his  daughter's  dignity.  Little  Dicks, 
waiting  at  the  chancel  rails  with  young  Crane,  whose  naval 
uniform  gave,  as  Mrs.  Pickering  afterwards  declared, 
quite  a  cachet  to  the  wedding,  got  very  nervous,  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  his  Mght  kid  gloves  and  glancing  from  time 
to  time  forlornly  at  his  mother,  who  being  too  infirm  to  walk 
had  been  pushed  to  church  in  old  Mrs.  Squire's  bath-chair, 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  mistress  of  Springfield ;  and 
now,  attired  with  all  imaginable  splendour  and  very  excited 
and  tearful,  was  ensconced  in  state  in  the  front  pew. 

When  at  last  there  came  that  sudden  stir  among  those 
at  the  back  of  the  church,  that  bespeaks  the  approach  of 
the  bride,  and  when,  too,  the  sexton  had  flung  proudly 
open  the  other  half  of  the  old  oak  door,  so  that  the  bride 
and  her  father  and  the  sunUght  seemed  to  enter  together, 
Uttle  Dicks  was  too  shy  to  look  up,  but  stood  with  his  head  m 
bent,  studying  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  on  the  chancel  | 
steps,  whereas  the  lieutenant  wheeled  about  boldly  and 
stood  squarely,  searching  out  Helen  in  face  of  them  alL 
And  curiously  enough,  as  some  said  who  saw  her  closely, 
Helen  in  her  paUor  and  her  tremor  might  have  been  the 
bride. 

It  was  poor  Helen  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the  day  fell. 
It  was  she  who  must  be  hostess,  for,  fearing  to  move  about 
in  such  a  crush,  her  father  withdrew  into  a  comer,  where 
he  would  have  sat  unnoticed  in  the  bustle  but  for  Lady 
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Crane  and  the  bishop.  It  was  she  who  saw  that  no  one 
was  left  unspoken  to  ;  that  the  shy  and  humble  got  what 
they  wanted  ;  and  that  aU  had  their  share  of  ahnond  icing 
with  the  wedding-cake.  And  all  the  time  the  lieutenant, 
cocked  hat  under  his  arm  and  sword  at  his  side,  was  helping 
and  reheving  her  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  flying  at 
her  behest  to  the  assistance  of  all  the  old  ladies,  who  were 
flattered  beyond  words  by  his  attentions,  dancing  attend- 
ance on  the  three  Miss  Dickses  and  the  Squire  girls — and 
this  time  Julia  wore  an  engagement  ring  and  displayed  it 
as  much  as  she  could — and  even  intervening  just  in  time 
to  prevent  one  of  the  little  Pickerings,  become  morose  after 
too  much  wedding-cake,  from  slapping  Sallie  Squire  in  the 
face — an  act  which,  however  justified  by  provocation, 
must  have  involved  the  ex-governess  and  her  family  in 
eternal  disgrace. 

Grateful  as  she  was  to  him,  poor  Helen  felt  he  was  but 
biding  his  time,  that  uppermost  in  his  mind  and  hers  was 
the  interview  she  had  promised  him  when  the  guests  had 
gone  ;  and  so  the  minutes,  so  leaden-footed  for  the  bride, 
seemed  to  pass  for  Helen  with  tragic,  inevitable  swift- 
ness. 

The  hour  of  departure  came  at  last.  First  the  best 
brougham  from  the  Red  Lion,  with  a  pair  of  greys  between 
the  shafts,  white  ribbon  favours  dangling  at  their  ears  and 
still  more  white  ribbon  fluttering  from  the  driver's  whip 
and  adorning  his  coat  in  a  great  rosette  ;  a  much  soberer 
vehicle  followed  for  the  bishop  ;  whilst  behind  came  the 
Crane  carriage.  Once  the  principal  guests  had  gone — the 
bridal  pair  amid  such  a  shower  of  old  shoes,  hurled  from  the 
steps,  that  Mrs.  Moody  searched  the  drive  industriously 
afterwards  in  hopes  of  finding  a  suitable  pair  or  two  for 
Lavinia  Mary's  brothers  and  sisters — it  was  wonderful 
with  what  swiftness  the  rest  of  the  guests  melted  away. 
The  brewer  and  his  wife  and  JuUa  were  to  meet  their  dog- 
cart at  the  church  gates,  whilst  ]\Iillie  and  the  children  were 
to  walk  home,  and  SalUe,  hospitable  if  beUigerent,  had  on 
her  own  account  invited  aU  the  httle  Pickerings  to  tea. 
Poor  Miss  Blackburn  had  slipped  away  unperceived ;  and 
Mrs.  Smithson  and  Miss  Esther  had  followed — for  the  sake 
of  luck — ^iii  the  wake  of  the    bride's    carriage.     Of  the 
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Vicarage  guests,  there  only  remained  Mrs.  Dicks  and  her 
daughters,  the  nurse  and  Mrs.  Pickering. 

Poor  old  Mrs.  Dicks  was  tired  ;  so  much  journeying  to 
and  fro  in  the  bath-chair,  together  with  so  much  cham- 
pagne at  the  wedding-breakfast,  had  made  a  very  drowsy 
old  lady  of  her.  So  the  second  Miss  Dicks  insisted  upon  her 
going  to  lie  down  and  herself  went  upstairs  with  her; 
the  eldest  Miss  Dicks,  who  had  conceived  a  sudden  and 
somewhat  embarrassing  hking  for  "  dear  Alice's  sister," 
Mrs.  Pickering  considerately  invited  to  take  a  walk  with 
her  before  tea  ;  and  as  a  walk  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
daily  warfare  both  ladies  waged  against  a  too  encroaching 
flesh,  the  invitation — after  so  much  rich  and  excellent 
food — was  accepted  with  alacrity.  The  nurse  asked  if 
she  might  accompany  them  ;  and  Miss  Ethel  Dicks  went 
to  her  own  room  to  write  an  account  of  the  wedding  to  a 

friend. 

"  I  must  be  off  now  with  my  aunt,"  the  lieutenant  had 
whispered  to  Helen,  "  but  I  shall  come  back.  Meet  me  at 
the  glebe  gate  at  three." 

And  at  three,  her  bridesmaid's  finery  exchanged  for  her 
old  blue  serge  coat  and  skirt,  faithful  to  her  promise  yet 
with  doubt  and  pain  and  reluctance  in  her  heart,  Helen 
had  set  out  through  the  postern-door  and  across  that  very 
path  which,  only  three  hours  ago  so  gay  with  bride  and  bride- 
groom and  wedding-guests,  now  seemed  to  poor  Helen 
the  via  dolorosa  of  her  Hfe.  J, 

And  with  her,  stimulating  her  courage,  steadying  her 
purpose,  went  one  picture — that  of  her  father,  sitting  forlorn 
and  solitary  at  his  study  table,  upon  which  were  heaped  the 
uncut  magazines  and  papers  he  could  no  longer  see  to  read. 

The  lieutenant,  all  impatience,  had  met  her  half-way. 

"  Helen." 

Young  Crane  had  not  Arthur's  faciUty  for  coining  en- 
dearing phrases,  either  pretty  or  sweet.  That  "  Helen," 
so  curt,  so  free  of  embroidery,  was  characteristic  of  the  one 
and  suited  the  reserve  of  the  other. 

"  Helen  dear,  you  know  what  I  want  to  ask  you  ?  " 

And  Helen,  her  hand  in  his,  feeling  them  so  warm  and' 
firm,  faltered  in  the  answer  she  would  fain  have  given  andy 
looked  down. 
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"  I  say,  Helen,"  the  sailor  said,  "  I'm  no  good,  you  know, 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  But  if  you  love  me — and  I'm  such  a 
damned  fool  as  to  think  you  like  me  a  Httle — ^wiU  you 
many  me  ? " 

Again  Helen  hesitated.  Had  she  spoken  out  her  thought, 
she  would  have  told  him  that  love  him  she  must,  who  seemed 
to  have  become  the  Ught  of  her  day,  the  lamp  of  her  night, 
the  very  reason  of  her  being.  As  it  was,  with  all  the  colour 
gone  from  her  face,  her  lips  pinched,  her  very  aspect 
seeming  to  the  discomfited  lieutenant  almost  sourly 
virginal,  she  had  answered  : 

"  I  shall  never  marry." 

The  lieutenant  stared  aghast.  Was  this  his  Helen  — 
the  half-shy,  yet  so  adorable  Helen  of  the  flower  stall,  the 
elusive,  tantalizing  Helen  of  his  summer  leave,  Helen  of 
the  tennis  court,  so  joyously  frank,  so  maidenly  reserved, 
Helen  of  that  jolly  letter  and  its  sweet,  shy  promise. 

On  his  ship  the  lieutenant  was  known  as  apt  to  be  short- 
tempered.  He  had  just  played  a  r61e  he  had  never  favoured, 
and  the  young  lady  had  refused  him.  Now  hurt  vanity  and 
disappointment  were  ahke  self-evident. 

"  Faith,  and  I  wish  you  had  told  me  that  before.  From 
your  letter  " — the  lieutenant  swallowed  something  down  — 
"  I  expected  a  different  answer.  WTiat  has  caused  this 
sudden  change  ?  " 

She  was  silent,  a  prey  to  that  old  reticence  of  hers.  How 
could  she  tell  him,  how  confess  to  him  all  she  was  renounc- 
ing for  her  father's  sake  ?  How  describe  the  sense  of 
warmth  and  protection  that  had  come  upon  her  when  he 
had  held  her  hands,  or  paint  the  desolation  and  the  chill 
that  had  seemed  to  loom,  like  the  wet,  wild  nights  of 
autumn  which  end  a  summer,  when  he  withdrew  his  clasp  ? 
If  only  she  could  have  told  him  of  her  father,  made  him  see 
him  with  her  eyes — so  lonely  through  the  interminable 
days,  so  solitary  should  Ailie  only  be  left.  But  no  words 
came. 

Mutely,  pathetically  she  looked  up  into  young  Crane's 
face  ;  and  hurt  and  angry,  appalling  visions  of  his  aunt's 
sarcastic  humour,  her  amusement  over  his  discomfiture 
added  fuel  to  his  wrath. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  love  me.     You  have  been  playing 
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with  me.  I  see  it  all  now.  It's  some  beastly  plot  between 
you  and  Aunt  Harriet,  to  take  a  rise  out  of  me  because  I 
said  I'd  never  marry.  Never  mind.  I  am  off  to-morrow. 
And  I'll  take  good  care  it's  years  before  I  set  foot  in  Apple- 
thwaite  again." 

"  Oh,  oh,"  was  aU  that  Helen  could  say. 

Written,  it  sounds  rather  like  the  utterance  of  a  stomach- 
ache ;  but  as  poor  Helen  felt  it,  it  was  the  bitterest  pang 
she  had  ever  experienced  in  all  her  careless  girlhood. 

As  to  the  heutenant,  he  was  through  the  churchyard 
and  away  before  Helen — bent  Uke  some  flower  by  too 
rough  a  wind — had  time  to  recover  and  look  up. 

•  •  •  •  • 

When  Helen  got  back  to  the  Vicarage,  old  Mrs.  Dicks 
had  wakened  from  her  nap  and  was  wanting  her  tea ; 
Mrs.  Pickering,  her  silk  gown  exchanged  for  one  of  homeher 
stuff,  owned  that  she,  too,  would  be  the  better  for  a  cup 
with  a  headache  tabloid  added ;  and  after  tea  there  had 
been  the  httle  Pickerings  to  bring  home  from  Springfield 
and  bath  and  put  to  bed,  their  mother's  headache  having 
obhged  her  to  he  down.  Just  as  Helen  had  finished  with 
the  last  one,  the  eldest  Miss  Dicks,  who  delighted  to  make 
the  worst  of  things,  called  out : 

"  Helen,  I  beheve  your  poor  father's  lost  in  the  garden. 
You  really  ought  to  get  him  a  httle  dog." 

Mr.  Demaine  overheard  ;  and  the  old,  whimsical  humour 
struggled  with  humiliation. 

"  I  have  a  glimmer  still,  child,"  he  told  his  daughter. 
"  Tell  Miss  Dicks,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  get  me  a  httle 
dog  when  all's  quite  dark." 

And  that  was  not  the  tale  of  Helen's  sufferings.  The 
next  day  the  Pickerings  and  the  nurse  departed  by  the  ten 
o'clock  train  ;  and  at  the  same  hour  a  carriage  from  the 
Red  Lion  called  for  Mrs.  Dicks  and  her  daughters,  who  were 
in  all  haste  to  repair  to  Ottergill  Parsonage  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  bride.  \ 

Helen  had  just  gone  upstairs  from  seeing  them  all  off, 
when  Aihe  knocked  at  her  bedroom  door. 

"Oh,  Miss  Nellie,"  the  old  woman  whispered  with  a' 
scared  face,  "  there's  old  Lady  Crane  downstairs  asking 
to  see  you  immediate.    And  she  looks  m  a  regular  tantrum.' 
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There  was  no  doubt  Lady  Crane  was  in  a  passion.  That 
the  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  Applethwaite  should  refuse 
her  nephew  was  an  entirely  unlooked-for  event,  and  one 
specially  disconcerting,  considering  how  she  herself  had 
gone  out  of  the  way  to  show  so  many  signs  of  gracious 
approbation. 

Lady  Crane  was  angry  with  Helen,  sorry  for  her  nephew. 
If  the  supper-table  at  Applethwaite  Vicarage  on  the  night 
of  the  wedding  had  been  a  dull  one,  with  old  Mrs.  Dicks 
and  her  daughters  inclined  to  be  tearful,  Mrs.  Pickering 
tired  and  the  httle  Pickerings  cross,  the  dinner-table  at  the 
Hall  had  been  gloom  indeed,  where  a  young  gentleman  of 
the  Navy,  after  rejecting  every  course,  had  solemnly 
declared  to  his  aunt,  over  a  plate  of  filberts,  that  he  wanted 
nothing  more  to  do  with  a  woman  so  long  as  he  hved. 

"  And  the  estate  ?  "  his  aunt  had  said. 

"  Oh,  damn  the  estate  !  "  cried  the  rejected  one. 

"  Sly,  good-for-nothing  minx,  I'll  teach  her  a  lesson," 
Lady  Crane  said  to  herself  that  morning,  as  she  paced  up 
and  down  the  whole  length  of  Aihe's  carpet. 

Then  the  door  opened  and  she  and  the  culprit  faced  one 
another.  It  needed  only  one  look  at  Helen's  face  and  Lady 
Crane's  wrath  died  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen,  though  she 
put  the  question  miperiously  enough  : 

"  Come,  tell  me  what  you  mean,  refusing  Ppn,  damn 
it  ?  " 

And  then  as  Helen  did  not  speak  : 

"  Come,  out  with  it.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  Demaine 
can  be  vindictive.  Child,  child,"  broke  off  the  old  lady, 
moved  all  the  more  as  she  thought  of  Pen's  departure,  "  I 
little  thought  you  were  going  to  pay  me  out  for  my  teasing 
you  in  such  a  way  as  this." 

Then  it  was  that  Helen  found  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  don't  don't,"  she  said.  "  You  are  wrong,  you  know 
you  are  wrong.     Please,  do  let  me  explain  if  I  can." 

"  Only  tell  me  this,"  Lady  Crane  said,  when  the  explana- 
tion was  finished,  "if  it  had  not  been  for  your  father's 
blindness  would  you  have  accepted  him  ?  " 

If  Helen  Demaine  had  ever  looked  pretty  in  her  life, 
she  looked  it  then,  as  her  lips  framed  softly  the  word  the 
unfortunate  lieutenant  had  made  so  sure  he  would  hear. 
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"  Then  why  not  marry  hun  ?  "  cried  Lady  Crane  im- 
netuously  "  Divide  your  time  between  them  if  you  must 
play  the  dutiful  daughter,  damn  it.     But  don't  send  Pen 

away  like  this."  v.     j 

Poor  Helen  quivered,  then  sighed  and  shook  her  head. 
"It  wouldn't  do,"  she  answered  smiply.  I  have 
thought  it  all  out.  and  I  know  it  wouldn't  do.  You  don  t 
know  papa.  He  wiU  be  so  dependent  on  one's  care,  And, 
if  I  marned,  I  couldn't  be  always  with  him.  There  would 
be  other  things."  Helen  hfted  her  innocent  eyes  to  the 
grim  old  face.  "  Children  for  one."  Lady  Crane,  as  she 
heard  her  could  have  shouted  aloud  her  approval— no 
other  youiig  lady  in  Applethwaite  that  she  knew  of  would 
have  faced  the  question  with  such  adorable  frankness. 
"  You  see."  concluded  Helen  wistfuUy,  "  this  is  how  it  is— 
if  I  married,  papa  would  come  second.  And  I  feel  as  long 
as  I  am  here  to  help  him,  he  must  come  first. " 

"  And  what  about  the  Dickses  ?  "  the  old  lady  asked 

^^e  moment  was  tragic  enough  in  all  conscience  ;   but 
a  smile  broke  through  at  the  thought  of  Uttle  Dicks  and 

her  father.  .  i.         -i  j 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  lookmg  very  wmsome  as  she  smilea, 

"  you  couldn't  condemn  poor  papa  to  that," 
And  old  Lady  Crane  had  answered  with  restored  good 

humour:  ,  .  ,   t        ,j  .. 

"  No,  damn  it.  I  don  t  thmk  I  could. 
"  And  your  father,  does  he  know  ?  '   the  old  lady  asked 

^'^"^No,"  said  Helen  firmly.     "  And  no  one  must  tell  him." 

Lady  Crane  rose  then. 

"  Well "  she  said,  "  put  on  your  hat  and  walk  with  nie 
across  the  glebe.  That  drive  of  yours  is  more  than  my  pair 
can  face  in  one  day.    The  carriage  is  waiting  for  me  at  the 

church  gates."  j      x-      j 

It  was  at  the  wicket-gate  of  the  churchyard,  stirred 
equaUy  by  its  pitiful  contrast  with  the  warm  things  about 
them  and  the  sudden  check  in  these  two  young  Hves,  that 
old  Lady  Crane  made  her  last  appeal         ^  -^  ..  ^  * 

"  WeU  I  suppose  it's  no  use  my  talkmg,  she  said,  but 
I  should 'like  to  be  sure  you  had  thought  it  all  out.^elen 
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Demaine.  Your  father  is  not  an  old  man.  This  sort  of 
nurse-companion  business  may  last  for  years.  And  at  the 
end  of  it,  where  are  you  ?  An  old,  soured  woman.  You've 
an  example  close  at  hand,  the  Blackburn  sisters." 

The  Blackburn  sisters  !  Well  might  a  girl  shudder  with 
such  an  exemplar  as  Miss  Lydia  flourished  in  her  face.  Helen 
could  not  forget  her  yet :  dishevelled  hair,  red  nose,  the 
quivering  pendulous  lips,  the  toothless  gums  and  petti- 
coat of  scarlet  flannel  framing  it  all,  just  the  sort  of  present- 
ment, as  in  Helen's  day  was  caricatured  upon  those  long 
sheets  prepared  against  St,  Valentine  ;  but,  in  mentioning 
the  Blackburn  sisters,  Lady  Crane  had  evoked  another 
image,  so  fragrant  with  devoted  service,  that  Miss  Patience 
Blackburn  herself  would  have  been  gratified  and  astonished 
at  the  sweet  picture  she  had  impressed  upon  the  wayward 
imagination  of  a  girl.     Lady  Crane  saw  her  mistake. 

"  This  is  what  I  want  you  to  realize,"  she  said  a  little 
testily.     "  This  fine  scheme  of  yours  may  last  your  Ufe." 

"  And  life  is  suffering,"  poor  Helen  said,  straight  out  of 
her  simpUcity. 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  old  lady  fiercely.  "  And  a  saint 
like  Margaret  Wade  would  tell  you  that  there  was  happi- 
ness in  suffering.  But  let  me  warn  you,  child,  it  takes 
many  of  us  a  devilish  long  time  before  we  solve  the  riddle." 

A  step  behind  them  checked  the  old  lady's  vigorous 
phrase  ;  and  looking  round  they  saw  Mr.  Demaine.  He 
had  entered  the  churchyard  by  the  glebe  and  was  seeking 
his  wife's  grave. 

For  the  first  time  in  all  those  years,  he  hesitated  and 
could  not  find  it.  His  hands  touched  unfamiliar  stones  ; 
he  stumbled  over  unknown  mounds.  It  was  pitiable  to 
see  him  groping  there,  then  raise  himself  erect  and  look 
about  him  in  helpless  perplexity. 

"  Excuse  me,  Lady  Crane " 

"  Aunt  Harriet,"  pleaded  the  old  lady.  "  At  least  you 
might  call  me  that." 

Helen  blushed. 

"  Excuse  me,  Aunt  Harriet,  I  must  go  to  him." 

In  another  minute  she  was  at  his  side  ;  and  the  old  lady, 
standing  still  in  the  path,  could  hear  the  murmured  soothing 
of  her  voice  as  she  led  him  gently  to  the  beloved  spot.     No 
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one  else  could  have  led  him  so  or  placed  his  hand  so 
tenderly  on  the  transverse  of  the  cross. 

Lady  Crane  turned  away  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  God  bless  her,"  she  said  aloud.  "  She's  worth  waiting 
for.     And  so  I  shall  tell  Pen,  damn  it." 

Then  she  hobbled  off  to  the  gate,  where  the  coachman 
could  hardly  hold  his  restive  pair. 
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L'ENVOI 

MY  story  of  Applethwaite  is  done.  It  was  from 
the  moor-top,  I  took  my  last  farewell  of  it  ; 
and  it  is  from  the  moor-top,  you  and  I  will 
see  it  once  again. 
There  it  lies  in  the  hollow  :  grey  roofs,  quiet  fields,  two 
rivers  winding  in  and  out  the  varied  foliage  of  wood  and 
copse.  From  the  moor  the  old  church  looks  no  larger  than 
a  child's  toy  ;  and  the  houses  seem  to  gather  to  it  like 
chickens  to  a  hen.  If  you  know  Applethwaite,  you  will 
pick  those  same  houses  out  :  yonder  the  Miss  Blackbums' 
roof  tree  ;  or  the  Red  Lion  chimney-pots ;  and  no  doubt 
you  will  tuni  instinctively  to  your  left  where  the  turret 
of  Applethwaite  Hall  shows  above  the  tree-tops. 

And  if  you  don't  know  Applethwaite — ^well,  even  though 
I  have  told  you  enough  to  make  you  board  the  Great 
Northern  Express  at  King's  Cross  with  a  ticket  to  take  you 
there,  I  warn  you  now  that  you  may  find  an  Applethwaite 
but  it  won't  be  my  Applethwaite. 

You  may  halt  upon  the  bridge,  as  you  enter  the  little 
town,  and  watch  the  river  as  it  flows  towards  the  mill ; 
but,  though  it  babbles  all  the  time,  it  will  never  tell  you  the 
things  it  once  told  me.  You  may  climb  the  bank  into  the 
market  place  and  not  meet  upon  the  road  one  face  I  knew. 
The  thatched  cottage  on  its  brow  I  knew  so  well,  and  have 
often  pressed  my  childish  nose  against  its  window  in  agonies 
of  indecision  as"  to  whether  barcelona  nuts  or  acid  drops 
would  make  the  best  investment  for  a  penny,  is  now  un- 
tenanted and  falling  all  to  ruin.  The  swifts  that  scream 
about  the  narrow  streets  and  round  the  church  on  summer 
evenings  are  not  my  swifts  ;  the  old  people  peering  at 
you  through  the  diamond-paned  windows  of  the  almshouses 
are  not  the  old  folk  I  knew ;  though  a  little  while  ago, 
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as  I  walked  slowly  along  the  pavement,  I  felt  half  afraid 
that  an  old  fellow,  in  snuff-coloured  clothes  and  paper  cap, 
should  dart  without  and  scold  me  windily  for  having  run 
into  him  on  my  way  from  school  and  knocked  from  his 
poor,  palsied  hand  his  httle  jug  of  milk. 

The  moors  alone  remain  the  same  in  outward  seeming  ; 
though  to  realize  even  the  Applethwaite  moors  you  must 
have  known  them  —  every  nook  and  cranny  —  as  the 
grouse  do  ;  or  the  bees  that  sip  their  harvest  from  the 
heather ;  or  the  black-faced  Scotch  ewes  that  feed  there, 
whose  lambs  in  March  lie  as  whitely  as  drifted  snow  in  the 
hollows  of  the  moorside.  You  must  have  known  what  it 
is  to  have  climbed  their  sodden  ridge  in  misty  February, 
when  over  the  ploughed  field  in  the  comer  the  plovers  fly 
waihng,  or  to  have  lain  drowsy  among  the  bracken  through 
some  summer  afternoon,  listening  to  the  wind  that,  Ught 
as  it  is,  makes  a  sound  through  yonder  belt  of  firs  Uke  the 
lapping  of  little  waves  upon  some  unseen  shore.  You 
must  have  seen  from  their  top  and  special  coign  of  van- 
tage— ^you  will  not  know  it  unless  you  thoroughly  know 
the  moor — the  furnace  fires  of  Middlesborough  leap  redly 
in  the  air,  Mowbray's  fair  plain  unroU  itself  Uke  some 
painter's  canvas,  and,  should  the  sun  chance  to  flash  upon 
the  weather-cock  that  tops  her  spires,  you  may  see  or  say 
you  have  seen  York  Minster. 

But  unless  3'ou  have  grown  up  in  Applethwaite,  fretted 
against  its  limitations,  beaten  your  poor  childish  foUies 
and  ambitions  against  the  rock  of  its  conventions,  felt  as 
encaged  there  as  any  throstle  in  its  wicker  prison  outside 
a  cottage  door,  and  yet  loved  it,  laughed  with  its  laughter, 
wept  with  its  tears,  the  moors  will  have  no  message  for 
you.  You  will  never  dream  there  my  dreams,  nor  hear 
piercing  the  rough  winds  and  storm  the  voices  I  heard. 

And  what  of  those  of  whom  I  have  just  written  ? 

Did  Helen  Demaine  marry  the  heutenant  ? 

Did  Arthur  come  home  from  Canada  a  rich  man  ? 

Was  Httle  Dicks  always  a  perpetual  curate  or  did  his 
wife's  tact  and  pretty  attentions  to  the  bishop  really  secure 
him  some  Church  dignity  ? 

Did  Mrs.  Errington  escape  from  her  convent  ? 

Did  Miss  Lydia  sign  the  pledge  ? 
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And  was  Mr.  Demaine  blind  long  ? 

Patience  !     And  I  will  answer  aU  your  questions  if  I  can. 

To  begin  with  Mr.  Dicks.  If  you  look  in  Crockford, 
you  will  find  he  is — or  was,  just  recently — a  minor  canon 
of  the  Minster  at  Bishopthorpe,  where  his  wife  is  more  than 
usually  resolute  to  encourage  no  intimacies  beyond  the 
Cathedral  precincts. 

Arthur  never  came  home  rich — Applethwaite  had  pro- 
phesied he  never  would  and  he  didn't.  In  fact  Arthur 
never  came  home  at  all.  And  his  end  was  much  as  his  life 
had  been — an  ineffective  impulse. 

It  was  his  second  winter  in  Canada  and  he  was  spending 
it  in  one  of  its  new,  mushroom  towns,  in  more  of  comfort 
than  he  had  done  the  first  one,  seeing  that  Helen  had  just 
sold  some  sketches  for  him  which  had  been  weU  paid  for 
and  considerably  praised. 

It  was  January,  with  the  mercury  trying,  as  the  local 
paper  said,  to  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the  thermometer, 
and  a  heav^'  snow,  when,  one  afternoon,  a  man  came  into 
the  saloon,  where  Arthur  was  sitting  with  some  friends, 
and,  as  incoherent  in  his  tale  as  if  he  had  been  drunk, 
besought  their  help.  The  shack  where  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  hved,  out  upon  the  prairie,  was  snowed  up  ;  pro- 
visions were  giving  out ;  he  himself  was  exhausted  with 
the  struggle  it  had  been  to  reach  the  town.  Who  would 
drive  the  waggon  back  ?  Arthur  and  another  volunteered. 
Then  lots  were  drawn  and  Arthur's  was  the  fatal  number. 

Knowing  what  all  his  life  had  been — the  brilliance  of 
its  promise,  its  ineffectual  performance — the  result  need  not 
surprise  you.  A  blizzard  came  ;  and  Arthur  and  his 
waggon  were  hopelessly  lost.  It  was  not  till  three  weeks 
later  that  they  found  him  and  his  dead  horses  and  his  useless 
convoy  within  twenty  yards — had  they  but  known  it — 
of  the  wooden  hut,  where  the  little  children,  covered  against 
the  bitter  cold  with  all  the  clothing  their  mother  could  lay 
her  hands  on,  lay  side  by  side  in  a  wooden  bunk,  whilst 
she,  fallen  over  the  table,  set  with  the  cups  and  platters  for 
the  expected  meal,  still  clasped  to  her  empty  breasts  the 
body  of  her  starved  babe. 

Such  was  the  story  that  came  to  Applethwaite,  a  story, 
it  was  said,  which  took  the  heart  out  of  AiUe  and  dealt 
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the  death-blow  to  her  master.  There  was  another,  too, 
who  grieved ;  and  that  was  Rosie  Sumnaerfield,  who,  loyal 
wife  though  she  was,  could  never  hear  without  tears  Arthur's 
name. 

And  Mrs.  Errington  ?  Is  in  her  convent  yet  for  what  I 
know,  where,  indeed,  the  imagination  of  her  old  com- 
panions of  the  Dorcas  had  failed  to  follow  her.  For  how 
could  they  picture  such  a  lady  without  a  chair  to  sit  upon, 
her  face  veiled  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the  community, 
keeping  her  vow  of  silence  save  for  one  short  half-hour 
every  day,  her  only  communication  with  the  outer  world 
made  through  a  grille  ;  and  even  then  she  herself,  so  Lady 
Crane  had  told  them,  would  be  quite  invisible  upon  its 
other  side. 

No,  Applethwaite  could  not  imagine  such  a  life,  refused 
to  discuss  it  seriously  ;  and  save  for  the  Bazaar  and  that 
sad  affair  of  the  letter  would  almost  have  forgotten  Mrs. 
Errington  altogether. 

And  Helen  Demaine  and  Lady  Crane's  nephew  ?  Did 
she  marry  him  or  not  ?  I  don't  know,  but  I  think  she  did. 
At  any  rate  something  had  happened  at  Mrs.  Errington 's 
Bazaar,  which  inchnes  me  to  think  so. 

"  Eh,"  Mrs.  Moody  had  said  on  that  occasion,  "  what 
a  grand  couple  they  do  make.  I  don't  think  as  ever  I 
seed  Miss  Helen  with  a  young  gentleman  afore.  If  I 
wasn't  so  pressed,  I'd  Uke  to  see  what's  in  their  cups." 

It  was  Lavinia  Mary  who  had  placed  the  fateful  earthen- 
ware in  her  parent's  hands  ;  and  then,  all  agog  with  curi- 
osity, had  hovered  round  her,  crying  : 

"  Oh,  mother,  be  there  a  ring  ?  " 

"  Ay,  there's  a  ring,  sure  enough,"  Mrs.  Moody  had  replied  (|| 
oracularly.     "  But   'tis  a  strange  cup.     I   can   hardlings 
make  it  out.     The  ring's  there.     But  in  between  there's 
floods  o'  tears  and  great  seas  o'  water." 

But  the  ring  was  there,  you  see.  So  you  are  safe  at 
least  to  imagine  them  married  if  you  uill.  Then,  too,  there 
is  a  little  picture  of  her  haunts  me  so  that  I  feel  it  must  be 
true.  I  see  her  sitting — as  we  found  her  sitting  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  story — on  one  of  the  flat  tombstones  in 
Applethwaite  churchyard.  She  is  older,  of  course,  graver, 
perhaps,  for  the  mourning  she  wears  is  for  her  father ; 
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and  she  is  musing — for  she  will  always  love  to  muse — ^not 
on  the  emptiness  of  life  but  upon  its  extraordinary  fulness. 
I  hear  the  clash  of  the  churchyard  gate  and  a  man's  step 
upon  the  path.  Arthur  came  that  way  once,  gay  and 
untroubled ;  but  tliis  time  it  is  unmistakably  a  sailor's 
tread. 

And  if  he  came — and  I  am  almost  sure  he  did — though 
I  had  no  invitation  to  the  wedding  nor  even  a  box  of  wed- 
ding-cake, there  could  be  but  one  answer.  So  that  rein- 
forced by  Mrs.  Moody,  I  think  we  are  perfectly  safe  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Helen  did  become  Lady 
Crane  ;  and  if  Uttle  Dicks,  with  his  wife's  ambitions  and 
energy  and  pretty  ways  with  bishops,  acquired  at  last  a 
minor  canonry,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  imagine 
the  lieutenant  a  commander  at  least ;  and  so  are  left  with 
a  conviction  that,  somewhere  in  this  sinister  year  of  1915 
and  its  terrific  struggle,  Helen  is  playing  her  part  bravely 
with  the  rest  of  the  immense  crowd  of  patient,  silent, 
waiting  women. 

And  the  others,  the  smaller  fry,  the  Miss  Blackbums, 
Ailie,  and  the  rest  ? 

If  you  will  see  them,  come  with  me  into  Applethwaite 
churchyard,  a  pleasant  spot,  not  even  melancholy  upon  such 
a  July  day. 

That  grave  with  its  shorn  grass,  its  neat  stone  coping, 
its  rounded  headstone,  set  a  Uttle  apart  from  the  others — 
for  though  a  district  visitor  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
Dorcas,  Miss  Lydia  ever  hated  a  too  familiar  intercourse 
\wth  what  she  called  "  the  common  people  " — now  holds 
the  entire  Blackburn  family.  Their  names  are  engraved 
upon  the  stone  :  John  Blackburn  and  Agnes,  his  wife  ; 
and  below  Patience  Blackburn,  daughter  of  the  above, 
born  February  nth,  1833,  died  March  3rd,  1898;  and 
Lydia  Blackburn,  died — she  had  only  survived  her  sister's 
care  by  a  month — ^April  3rd,  1898.  There  is  no  age. 
Miss  Lydia,  you  may  be  sure,  was  not  one  to  give  such 
a  secret  away  even  on  a  tombstone. 

You  may  imagine  that,  after  the  affair  of  the  anonymous 
letter  and  the  public  apology,  which  Lady  Crane — perhaps 
in  this  instance  more  just  than  generous — exacted  from 
Miss  Lydia,  she  would  have  been  glad  to  retire  into  private 
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life.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  became,  if  possible,  more 
managing,  more  interfering,  more  aggressive  than  ever ; 
nor  did  she  sign  the  pledge.  Indeed,  before  the  end,  it 
was  said  in  Appletliwaite  that  poor  Miss  Patience  had 
begun  to  indulge  a  Uttle  too.  And  who  shall  blame  her, 
if  she  did  ?     I  dare  not.     Dare  you  ? 

Very  conspicuous  is  the  Squires'  family  grave — a  broken 
column.  Though  why  broken,  seeing  that  Mr.  Squire  had 
retired  from  the  brewery  with  a  most  comfortable  fortune, 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Poor  little  Sallie's  name  follows 
close  upon  her  grandmother's  ;  Mr.  Squire's  some  years 
after ;  whilst  Mrs.  Squire  is  still  alive,  become  extremely 
autocratic  in  her  old  age  and  leads  Tom's  wife — and  the 
yoiing  couple  are  compelled  by  Mr.  Squire's  will  to  share 
Springfield  with  his  uidow  as  long  as  she  survives — a  life 
of  it. 

Philip  Demame's  name  has  been  added  to  that  of  his 
wife  on  the  marble  cross,  which  was  such  a  landmark  of 
Applethwaite  churchyard  in  my  generation  :  Alice — ^Philip. 
It  is  hke  the  cry  of  meeting  lovers.  And  close  beside  them 
stands  a  stone,  of  which  Applethwaite  is  justly  proud : 

TO  AILIE  (ALICE  HODGSON) 
Faithful  Nurse.     Loyal  Servant.     Dear  Friend. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  finer  testimony  than  that  any- 
where in  Applethwaite  churchyard,  unless  it  is  the  eulogy 
upon  Sir  \Ailliam  Crane,  composed  by  Philip  Demaine  in 
all  the  buoyancy  of  his  youth  and  the  pride  of  his  Latin. 

Looking  down,  by  the  by,  upon  that  same  epitaph 
to  her  WUliam,  is  a  bust  of  Lady  Crane,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  those  in  Applethwaite  who  still  remember  her 
is  not  unUke,  and  indeed  the  Roman  nose,  the  crimped 
hair,  the  grim  austerity  could  only  belong  to  that  little, 
great  lady.  Her  Hps  are  pursed,  till  one  can  almost  fancy 
her  favourite  expletive  bursting  like  a  bomb  amid  the 
sanctities  of  that  quiet  place.  Indeed,  I  have  it  from  Miss 
Kate,  that  her  mistress's  last  word  on  her  death-bed  was 
a  hearty  "  Damn  it,"  uttered  with  all  her  failing  senses 
concentrated  to  the  effort,  with  no  pious  aspirations  of  any 
sort,   but  with  a  real,  honest,  immense  regret  for  the 
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familiar  world  she  was  leaving  and  aU  its  pleasant  things. 
It  startled  the  then  vicar  of  Applethwaite  terribly,  who  was 
not,  alas,  her  old  friend,  Philip  Demaine. 

And  the  others,  the  ladies  of  the  Dorcas,  poor  mad  Miss 
Fitzroy,  Mrs.  Smithson  and  Miss  Esther,  Mrs.  Chambers 
and  the  rest  ? 

Miss  Esther  is  alone  now  and  has  gone  to  live  in  Bishop- 
thorpe,  where  she  complains  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  the 
minor  canon's  wife  can  patronize  old  friends. 

But  her  aunt  and  the  others  are  nearly  all  here,  folded 
in  the  same  serenity  in  which  they  spent  their  obscure, 
seemingly  uneventful  lives.  Their  little  pleasures,  their 
tea-parties,  their  Dorcas  meetings,  the  gossip  in  which 
they  found  such  satisfying  joy  are  ended.  Some  might 
imagine  them  surrounded  by  I  know  not  what  celestial 
blisses.  I  cannot.  Only,  as  I  stand  here,  in  the  sun,  amid 
their  green  graves,  a  prayer  rises  even  to  my  unworthy 
lips  for  their  eternal  repose. 


Ilfracombe, 
July.  1 91 5. 
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Some  Press  Opinions 

Morning  Post. — "  A  first  novel  of  real  interest  and  no  little 
ability.  Its  ability  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  sympathetic 
studies  of  character  with  which  the  book  abounds,  and 
the  author  is  particularly  successful  with  the  women  of 
the  tale.  The  story  glows  with  life  and  reality.  We 
shall  look  forward  with  eager  interest  for  more  work 
from  the  same  pen." 

Sunday  Times. — "  Not  for  some  years  have  I  read  a  novel 
of  a  new  writer  possessing  so  much  charm  as  '  Topham's 
Folly.'  George  Stevenson  is  an  author  of  whom  we 
ought  to  hear  much  in  time  to  come.  The  style  of  the 
book  has  such  ease  and  persuasiveness,  such  compelling 
fascination,  that  the  reader  will  be  half-way  through  it 
before  he  becomes  aware  that  he  has  been  turning  its 
pages." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  '  Topham's  Folly '  is  a  very  fine  novel, 
with  a  capacity  of  reaching  the  emotions  which  very 
few  novels  attain  ;  and  it  is  one  which  makes  us  look 
forward  with  high  interest  to  George  Stevenson's  future." 

Daily  News. — "  This  is  a  notable  book,  and  if  it  is  a  first 
novel,  as  we  understand  it  is,  Mr.  Stevenson  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  future." 

Daily  Express. — "  This  first  novel  is  a  wonderful  achieve- 
ment. .  .  .  And  every  one  who  enjoys  good  litera- 
ture will  make  a  point  of  reading  it." 

Dundee  Advertiser. — "  It  is  certainly  a  most  meritorious 
production.  Mr.  Stevenson  possesses  great  literary 
gifts  of  a  rare  order,  and  his  next  work  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  genuine  pleasure." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  There  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  any 
attempt  at  straining  after  eSect,  and  the  result  is  a 
wholesome  and  pleasing  tale,  one  that  leaves  no  semblance 
of  a  nasty  taste  in  the  mouth." 
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JENNY 
CARTWRIGHT 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
Some  Press  Opinions 

Daily  News. — "  There  is  a  freshness  and  warmth  about  this 
novel." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  Thomas  Craddock  and  half  a  dozen 
other  village  characters  are  admirably  drawn.  The 
author  has  given  us  a  fine  human  story  in  '  Jenny 
Cartwright.'  " 

Times. — "  For  the  logical  structure  of  this  story  there  can  be 

nothing  but  praise." 
Country  Life. — "  A  sympathetic  character-study.     Jenny  is  a 

most  lovable   and    appealing   character  on   whom   the 

author  is  to  be  congratulated." 

Standard. — "  A  book  far  removed  from  the  average  of  fiction. 
...  A  notable  novel." 

spectator. — "  A  careful,  interesting  story  which  is  capable  of 
true  pathos  and  humour." 

Evening  Standard. — "  '  Jenny  Cartwright '  is  in  many  ways 
one  of  the  finest  books  of  1914.  It  reminds  one  faintly  of 
George  Eliot  in  its  serious  yet  humorous  grapphng  with 
a  real  plot,  and  the  sincere  effort  to  deal  with  human 
beings  in  their  great  moments  as  well  as  their  everyday 
lives.     All  the  people  in  the  book  are  real." 

Morning  Post. — "  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
new  novel.  It  is  carefully  and  conscientiously  written — 
it  is  full  of  exact  and  vivid  detail.  The  heroine,  Jenny 
Cartwright,  is  quite  a  creation." 

Daily  Chronicle. — "  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
author's  literary  ability.  He  stands  easily  in  the  front 
rank  of  modem  fiction -writers." 

Saturday  Review. — "  The  writing  is  fine  and  clean,  and  the 
characters  remarkably  well  drawn.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  a 
keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  his  characters  are 
drawn  with  wit  aind  humour." 
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